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FEDERAL PRACTICE 


By HON, A. H. GARLAND, 
Late Atterney-General of the United States. 
And 
Ex-Asst. U. 8. Atterney for the Eastern Dist. of Pennsylvania. 


Pleading, Practice, Procedure, Rules and Forms. 


- A fall and complete treatise on the Practice in the Supreme 
Court, the Circuit Court of Appeals and the Court of Claims, 
with the Rules of these Courts and the Rules in Equity and in 
Admiralty. Together with the Practice in the Circuit and District 


Courts and a complete collection of Forms. 
In two volumes, sheep, $12.00 net. 
Expressage prepaid for cash with order. 
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Waupaca, Wis., May 21, 1898.—Both the AMERICAN LAWYER 
and the AMERICAN BaNK REPORTER are quite nece for the 
lawyer who has much business to attend to and desires to keep 
abreast of the times. IrnvinG P. Lorp. 


Milwaukee, Wis., May 16, 1898.—I have been an occasional 
reader of your valued paper, but find I cannot get aleng without 
being a regular subscriber thereto. C. L. Aarons, 


Hastings, Neb., May 31, 1898.—Enclosed find post office order 
for $1.00 to cover subscription from June, 1898, to June, 1899. I 
could not get along without the AMERICAN LAWYER. I 
consider it among the very best of the many publications that, for 
@ very reasonable sum, come to a lawyer’s table to-day. There is 
very mach in it that should be woven into the lawyer’s life to the 
end that he might in the first instance be true to himself, and, when 
that is done, he cannot be false to anyone. 

MICHEL A, HARTIGAN. 


Norwood, Mo., April 25, 1898.—You may coint on me as a per- 
manent subscriber for the AMERICAN LAWYER, as I think it is as 
valuable a law publication as has ever been read. H.H Batt. 


York, Pa., May 16, 1898.—I esteem the publication very highly 
and should be sorry to be deprived of its valuable contents from 
month to month. G. W. HEIGEs. 


Des Moines, Iowa, May 30, 1898.—Enclosed you will please find 
$1.00 in payment for the AMERICAN LAWYER from June, 1898, to 
June, 1899. We very cheerfully pay this ae for your ex- 
cellent magazine. McVey & McVey. 


Tampa, Fla., April 1, 1898.—We are very much pleased indeed 
with the AMERICAN LawYer and have no thought of discontinuin 
our subscription. We preter it to any publication of its class which 
we read. SHACKLEFORD & PETTINGILL. 








BY THIS WE KNOW, 
JUST WHERE TO Go. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


Tennyson could take a worthless sheet of paper, write a poem 
on it and make it worth $65,000—that’s genius. Vanderbilt can 
write a few words on a sheet of paper and make it worth $5,000,- 
000—that’s capital. !he United States can take an ounce and one- 
quarter of gold and stamp upon it an “ Eagle Bird” and make it 
worth $20—that’s money. A mechanic can take material worth $5 
and make it into watch springs worth $1,000—that’s skill. A 
merchant can take an article worth 75 cents and sell it for $1.00— 
that’s business. A lady can purchase a 75 cent hat but she prefers 
one that costs $27--that’s foolishness. A Ditch Digger works ten 
hours a day and handles several tons ofearth for $3.00—that’s labor. 
the printer of this could write a check for $80,000,000, but it 
wouldn’t be worth a dime—that’s rough. Any lawyer can get a set of 


” 
“The American Electrical Cases. 
4 volumes, reporting the cases from 1873 te 1897, with annotations 
for 836.00—That’s value. 
You can send a postal card for one cent to Matthew Bender, 
Law Book Publisher, Albany, N. Y., and get valuable information 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


describing the ‘‘ American Electrical Cases ”—that’s free 
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= RECENT IMPORTANT LAW BOOKS-<& 


For Sale by all Law Booksellers. 


SHEARMAN AND REDFIELD ON NEGLIGENCE, 5th Edition, 2 Vols. 

A Treatise on the Law of Negligence and the Remedies for Private Wrongs, and the Negligent Performance of Contracts. By T- 
G. SHEARMAN and A. A, REDFIELD. Fifth Edition, greatly enlarged. Price, $12.00 net, or $12.50 delivered. 

This is the Leading Work on the Law of Negligence The Courts have uniformly commended it, and the various Federal and 
State Reports indicate that'this treatise has been cited in almost every Court within the United States, and in nearly every case in which 
any very important question concerning the law of negligence has arisen. This new edition has been rewritten, recast, greatly enlarged, 
and contains 40,000 citations of cases on different pertinent points. 

JONES ON EASEKMENTS. 

A Treatise on the Law of Easements. In continuation of the author's treatise on the Law of Real Property. By LEONARD A. 
JONES. 1Vol. 8vo. Price $6.00 net, or $6.30 delivered. 

5,000 Cases are cited in the work, which is about twice as many as are cited in any other treatise on the subject. Probably no law- 


writer of the day is more favorably known than the author of this treatise. His works are accepted as the standard authority upon the 
subjects of which they treat, ' 








ALDERSON’S BEACH ON RECEIVERS. 

A new, greatly enlarged and reconstructed edition of Beach on Receivers. With elaborate additions to the text and notes, and 
material changes therein. By WILLIAM A. ALDERSON. Price, $6.00 net, $6.30 delivered. 

This 1897 edition is the largest, most complete, and in every respect the best work on Receivers now published. No topic re- 
lating to the subject has been omitted or slighted. 

STICKNEY ON STATE CONTROL OF TRADE AND COMMERCE BY NATIONAL OR STATE AUTHORITY. 

By ALBERT STICKNEY, of the New York Bar. 1 Vol. 8vo. Law canvas binding. Price, $2.25 delivered. 

This treatise deals with the long series of attempts by government, under both the English and American Law, thiough legislatures 
and the Courts, to control trade and commerce, especially in the matter of prices. 

WAIT ON FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCES AND CREDITORS’ BILLS, Third Edition. 

Treating fully of the Remedies of Creditors Instituted to Annul Fraudulent Conveyances and Recover Equitable Assets. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. By FREDERICK 8. WAIT. 1 Vol. 8vo. Price, $6.00 net, delivered. 

This is the Leading American Work on the subject. It is not only the latest, but it is in every respect the most complete, able 
and satisfactory work published on this important topic. Over 180 pages of entirely new matter are embodied in this new edition. 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., Law Publishers, 66 Nassau Street, New York. 














RELIEF AT LAST! 
WORTH trying at A New Turned-up Point Pen, 


THE PRICE ’ 
For some time we have advertised to give in the General Digest N S 


“THE LAST CENTURY’S LAW 
WITHOUT A CENT OF COST” FLYER, No. ol. 
“This certainly sounds liberal.” But when coupled with an offer to 
send vol 3 to anyone, on 60 days’ approval, in order that he may prove to 
himself that we do what we say, one has no excuse for not looking it up. 
The General Digest N S is the only digest published of all current cases 


American and English, with all citations to all case-reporting publications, Writes Kspecially moth and Kasy 
» 


official and unofficial. It is the only full and complete official digest obtain- 





able. It is the only digest series with a uniform classification. It sells now, CAN’T SCRATCH. 
as always, for $6 per volume. 

In addition we will give in Annotation the last century’s law, at no extra A MIRACLE OF DELIGHT. 
cost to you. The story of mythical millions spent by us or others furnish- This is as different in its act- 
ing this does not interest you. Your question is not what it costs us, but | . f df 
what it costs you, and what you get. The easiest way to find out isto send | '0"% "TOM pens use orty years 
for vol 3 on 60 days’ approval and use it. We promise you ago as light is from darkness— 

ALL THE LAST CENTURY’S LAW WORTH SAVING when once used it will be al- 
IN THE GENERAL DIGEST NS ANNOTATED ways used. 


The Lawyers’ Co-Op Pub Co [rm 
 Rouyest Opp Fue Co No one can afford to be with- 


out this luxury. 


Price, $1.00 per Gross 
Including Postage. 
If your stationer cannot furn- 
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EMBOSSED STATIONERY FOR LAWYERS’ USE OUR SPECIALTY. LARGEST FACILITIES IN UNITED STATES ish them, write direct to 


haga = Mon lla cpa pow fl apo SAMPLES, SKETCHES AND PRICES GLADLY THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN C0., 
THE AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO., 24 Lock St., Buffalo, N. Y, 26 John Street, New York, 
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BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1836. 


THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 


THE NEWS-JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BAR 
RECORDS THE ACTION OF COURTS AND LEGISLATURES; DIS- 
CUSSES THE LIVING PROBLEMS WHICH CONCERN THE 
BAR; KEEPS ABREAST OF CURRENT LEGAL LITERA- 
TURE; GIVES THE NEWS OF LAWYERS AND LAW 
ASSOCIATIONS, AND REPORTS ALL MATTERS 
OF INTEREST TO LIVE PRACTITIONERS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE : ‘a aca 

noniieas e  P et 
STUMPF & STEURER, Publishers 
NEW YORK 


89 Murray Street. (P. O. Box 411.) 
TELEPHONE “4772” CORTLANDT. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second Class Matter. 
Guaranteed Circulation 10,0u0 Copies Each Issue. 


NEW YORK, JUNE, 1898. 


The lawyers of Rhode Island formed a State bar as- 
sociation May 14 and elected Francis Colwell of Provi- 
dence president. 
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Hon. Joseph H. Choate will deliver the annual ad- 
dress at the August meeting of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation at Saratoga. Among others, Judge Brewster of 
Connecticut will read a paper at this meeting. 





We publish in this number an article by J. S. McGin- 
nis of San Jose, Cal., on the draft system, and attach- 
ments in California, which contains some important sug- 
gestions to credit men and lawyers who have claims in 
California. 





It will interest every member of the legal profession 
to know that the colossal statue of “Solon cast in 
bronze for the new Congressional Library at Washing- 
ton by F. W. Ruckstuhl, the sculptor, is to be duplicated 
many times over for the law courts of the States of New 
York and New Jersey. This is being done at the ex- 
pressed wish of the best known lawyers of New York, 
who feel that the American idea of law and justice as 
chiseled by the American sculptor is more typical than 
the blind goddess with the scales. 

The original statue in plaster is now on exhibition 
at the Vanderbilt Gallery of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety, and will eventually find a home in one of the mu- 
seums of the country. 





There is nothing so discouraging to the credit man 
and to the forwarder of collections as to be compelled 
to make numerous requests to the attorney for the re- 
mittance of money which thas been paid on claims sent to 
him for collection. On the other hand, there is no better 
way to encourage the forwarding of claims for collection 
and increasing the collection business of the attorney 
who makes prompt remittance of money collected. 
Prompt remittances bring other claims and business, 
which would not otherwise be sent. The publishers of 
this journal have frequently had much difficulty in ob- 
taining remittances from attorneys who had collected 
money on claims forwarded to them for collection. One 
of many instances of late was a claim sent for collection 
to an attorney in Nebraska. The money collected on the 
claim was retained by the attorney about six weeks be- 
fore it was remitted. It is singular that attorneys will 
persist in a practice that retards the growth of one of 
the most profitable features of the commercial law. 








The International Law Association, composed of 
leading European jurists, will not send delegates to this 
country to meet their American brethren of the bar this 
year. The association had accepted the invitation of the 
American Bar Association to hold its biennial meeting 
at Saratoga in August, in connection with the annual 
meeting of the American association, and a large num- 
ber of foreign lawyers of distinction were expected to be 
present. Francis Rawle of Philadelphia, treasurer of the 
American Bar Association, received a cable message a 
few days ago, from Mr. Phillimore, secretary of the In- 
ternational Law Association, stating that it would be im- 
possible to hold the conference. Apparently the cause of 
the change in their plans is the existence of the war with 
Spain and a possible feeling that, as an international as- 
sociation for the discussion of international subjects, they 
should not meet on the territory of either belligerent. 





In the March issue of this paper, we referred to the 
practice of lawyers advertising to obtain divorces legally 
and quietly. Since then the readers of this journal have 
written us very strong letters condemning the practice 
and inclosing copies of these advertisements that have 
appeared in the local papers in their respective localities. 
Now that the time has arrived for the bar associations 
of the different States to hold their annual meetings, we 
trust some action may be taken to stop this growing evil. 





In the April edition of this journal we said that the 
two addresses delivered by Edward G, Whitaker of this 
city as president of the New York State Bar Association 


wonld be sent to those who applied for them. The great 
number of requests we have received from every part ot 
the world for these addresses proves that the “American 


Lawyer” is not only read very closely, but that it is one 
of the best advertising mediums that is circulated among 
the legal profession. 








WHEN INFORMATION TO PHYSICIAN BY PA- 
TIENT IS CONFIDENTIAL. 





The First Appellate Division (New York) recently 
reversed a judgment obtained by Annie Rawh in her 
suit against the Deutscher Verein for injuries she re- 
ceived from the breaking of a step of the stairs leading 
from the first floor to the cellar, in the defendant’s club- 
house. On the trial the plaintiff testified to the acci- 
dent and to the treatment by the physicians received at 
the German Hospital, to which she was taken, and on 
cross-examination testified that a Dr. Tsitchlowitz was 
the physician to whom she referred. The defendant 
called this physician, who testified that he admitted the 
plaintiff as a patient of the hospital and examined and 
made a diagnosis of her case. The question then asked 
him “What did you find?” was excluded, as being in- 
admissible under Section 834 of the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure, the court saying, “My ruling is that you are 
not entitled to obtain from this witness a disclosure of 
what he ascertained by an examination of this woman 
while she was his patient.” Justice Ingraham, giving the 
court’s opinion, said in part: “The testimony of the 
physician would clearly be incompetent under Section 
834 of the code, unless the plaintiff's testimony as to 
what took place at the hospital, and in relation to treat- 
ment she received, was a waiver of this privilege * * * 
It seems to me that to allow a person to an action to tes- 
tify as to the treatment she had received from the phy- 
sician and the operations he had performed upon her, 
and then hold that the physician was not to be allowed 
to testify as to the truth of her statements would be to 
place the defendant in an action of this character, entirely 
at the mercy of the person making the claim against him. 
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We think therefore it was error to exclude the testimony | any of the courts, but it is a necessary corol 


of this physician as to the condition of the plaintiff when 
she came to the hospital, and as to the operations he 

rfiormed upon her, and the result of these operations.” 
ties McLaughlin gave a dissenting opinion, which was 
concurred in by Justice Rumsey, holding that the plain- 
tiff did not waive her right to insist that the informa- 
tion derived by Dr. Tsitchlowitz while she was his pa- 
tient should be treated as confidential by him. “If it be 
said that this may result in a hardship to the defendant,” 
Justice McLaughlin said, “or that such a construction 
may at times work injustice, that is an argument which 
might be properly addressed to the Legislature, but not 
to the court. Courts do not make statutes; they simply 
construe and give effect to them when made.” 








HABEA” CORPUS TO REVIEW THE MERITS 
OF A DECISION. 


An anomaly in the law of habeas corpus has been 
developed in recent years. The doctrine always asserted 
is that the writ can never be used as a writ of error; yet 
in practice the courts, both Federal and State, use the 
writ very freely to review the merits of decisions on con- 
stitutional questions, even when rendered by courts which 
had jurisdiction to decide those questions. 


Unconstitutionality of procedure, such as a denial of 
due process of law, has been held in some cases to be a 
ground of relief by habeas corpus although the petitioner 
has been sentenced by a court which had full jurisdiction 
to try the case and which passed upon the constitution- 
ality of the procedure. In Callan v. Wilson, 127 U. S. 
540, 32 L. ed. 223, it was held that the denial of the 
constitutional right to a jury rendered a sentence. void 
and entitled the prisoner to release by habeas corpus. 
There are similar decisions as to violation of the consti- 
tutional right to presentment or indictment by a grand 
jury, the constitutional guaranty of protection against 
self-crimination, or of imprisonment for debt, or, other 
constitutional provisions. Yet the cases do not all agree 
that unconstitutional procedure is itself a ground for re- 
lief against a judgment by habeas corpus. They are in 
some confusion. 

But the doctrine that a decision based on an uncon- 
stitutional statute or ordinance is absolutely void when 
attacked by habeas corpus has become universal. The 
courts declare that such a statute or ordinance is a 
“nullity” and cannot be the basis of jurisdiction. This 
leads them into a strange position and logically requires 
them to hold that a judge who enforces such a statute 
or ordinance is a trespasser, and liable personally for his 
tort. The constitutionality of a statute under which a 
person is arrested and tried is, if denied, a question to 
be decided by the trial court. If the court decides that it 
is unconstitutional, its decision is not deemed void, and 
its jurisdiction so to decide is never questioned. Even if 
the alleged unconstitutionality is with respect to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, it is not a matter for the Federal Courts 
exclusively, but, as declared in Robb v. Connolly, 111 U. 
S. 624, 28 L. ed. 542: “Upon the State courts equally 
with the courts of the Union rests the obligation to 
guard, enforce, and protect every right granted or se- 
cured by the Constitution of the United States.” It is 
only when a court decides against an alleged constitu- 
tional right that its decision is said to be void for want 
of jurisdiction. Its jurisdiction is thus made to depend 
on the correctness of its decision. In other words, a 
court, by reaching a wrong conclusion upon a constitu- 
tional question, commits a felo de se. Its error of judg- 
ment wipes out its jurisdiction. Such a theory of juris- 
diction does not seem to have been expressly avowed by 
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of the 
doctrine that a decision based upon an unconstitutional 
statute or ordinance is void on collateral attack. This 
doctrine seems to have originated in Ex parte Herrick, 
1 Gray, 1, 61 Am. Dec. 381, and was adopted by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Ex parte Siebold, 
100 LU. S. 371, 25 L. ed. 717, and has now become gen- 
eral: Probably the use of the writ of habeas corpus 
to release a person sentenced under an unconstitutional 
statute or ordinance is too fully established to be now 
overthrown. But, if so, it would be a satisfaction to 


have such use of it placed upon some other ground than 
that a court with jurisdiction to decide a constitutional 

uestion right has no jurisdiction to decide it wrong.— 
omment. 
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ALTERATION OF NOTE—RELEASE OF SURETY 
—EFFECT OF INDORSEMENT—DEDUCING 
AMOUNT. 





The rule has long been firmly settled that a material 
alteration of a promissory note after execution and de- 
livery without the knowledge or consent of the surety, 
will release him. But the question as to what constitutes 
a material alteration has been a source of much litiga- 
tion. In Solicitors Co. v. Savage et al. (Fla.) 23 So. 413, 
one Sutton executed a note for $1,500 to the order of one 
Swayne, and Savage and his wife executed a mortgage to 
Swayne to secure the note. The notes and mortgage were 
executed and delivered to Swayne for the purpose of ne- 
gotiation, and before maturity he negotiated the note and 
mortgage for one thousand dollars to the Solicitors’ Com- 
pany who had no knowledge of any understanding be- 
tween the parties in reference to the negotiation. At the 
time of the negotiation and delivery of the papers, Swayne 
wrote on the face of the note below the signature of the 
maker, “Pay to the order of the Solicitors’ Company, 
Philadelphia, the said principal sum being reduced to one 
thousand dollars,” and also upon the mortgage “the debt 
due.on note, for which the within mortgage is given to se- 
cure, is reduced to one thousand dollars ($1,000).” Sav- 
age claimed that he was surety and as such was released 
from liability by reason of the change and alteration of 
said note by the indorsement which changed the note 
from $1,500 to $1,000 without his knowledge or consent 
and that he never received any part of the proceeds de- 
rived from the execution of the instrument or their ne- 
gotiation. The court held that this was not an alteration 
of the note itself, but evidence of a new and distinct 
agreement, and in legal effect a credit of $500 on the 
note. A note may be altered by indorsements or mem- 
oranda thereon without disturbing its physical appear- 
ance (its true meaning being obtained from the four cor- 
ners of the paper). Yet if the memoranda or indorse- 
ments do not have the legal effect to alter the legal im- 
port and operation of the note, but express a new, dis- 
tinct and collateral agreement between the payee and 
principal named therein, it will only be evidence of the 
new agreement intended; and it cannot be said that the 
note, the evidence of the prior agreement, was thereby 
altered. 1 Dan’l Neg. Inst., sec. 149. Prior to the de- 
livery of the papers, Swayne made the indorsements as 
stated, but the Solicitors’ Company had no knowledge 
other than that he was the owner. The indorsements 
could not be held an alteration, but, in legal effect, a 
credit of $500. In Bank v. Evans, 9 W. Va. 373, a joint 
note was executed by several parties for $6,000, and was 
presented by the principal to the bank, which discounted 
it for $4,000 only, putting the following indorsement on 
the note: “Discounted for $4,000 only and should be so 
read.” This was done without the knowledge or consent 
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of the sureties. It was ‘held that they were bound, the 
transaction being equivalent to a discounting for $6,000 
and a repayment by the principal of $21,000 thereon. A 
memorandum made on a note by the holder that, after 
a certain date, the rate of interest would be less than 
that stated in the body of the note, it was held to be 
no alteration of the note. Bank v. Hyde, 131 Mass. 77. 
In harmony with this view. are Moore v. Bank, 22 Mo. 
App. 684, Laub v. Rudd, 37 Ia. 617, Bucklen v. Huff, 53 
Ind. 474, while the cases of Bank v. Lane, 8 Ohio St. 
405 and Douglass v. Wilkinson, 17 Wend. (N. Y.), 431, 
seem to hold an opposite view, but when properly con- 
sidered, in connection with the questions in the present 
case, they can hardly be said to be opposed to the con- 
clusions reached by the court in the case under consid- 
eration, which is in keeping with a rule generally adopted 
by the courts. 








IN LAW WHEN IS A PERSON “ AGED” ? 





A novel question as to who is “aged” was presented 
in the case of Allen v. Pearce, Ga. 39 L. R. A. 710. 
The term is as susceptible of precise definition, as what 
constitutes beauty. In the case under consideration, 
Allen applied to have set apart to him a homestead and 
exemption as an aged person, as provided by Civil Code 
Sect. 5,912, allowing this right to every aged or infirm 
person. Mr. Allen was 66 years old, hale and hearty, 
and of course the sole question presented was, whether 
a man 66 years of age, hale and hearty, was entitled to 
an exemption of his property from levy and sale under 
the code. It does not follow because one is infirm he 
is therefore aged. Neither does it follow because he is 
aged he is therefore infirm. It is difficult to designate 
the exact period of life when one might with certainty 
be said to be aged. True, statutes fix the period when 
certain ages are attained by which a man is exempt from 
road duty, poll tax and, at his option, of jury service. 
We do not remember of any case which has definitely 
decided what constitutes “aged.” 

It was held in an English case, Pomeroy v. Will- 
way, L. R. Ch. Div. 510, that persons 50 years of age 
are aged. A testator directed that an interest in a farm 
should be divided into annuities of ten pounds each, 
and to be paid half yearly to a certain number of men 
and women not under 50 years of age, ‘“Unitarians, and 
who attend Lewin’s Mead Unitarian chapel or chapels 
in Bristol.” The question was whether or not the gift 
was charitable, and it was held that persons not under 
fifty years of age were aged persons, within the mean- 
ing of the statute of charitable uses, providing for gifts. 
“For the relief of aged and impotent and poor people,” 
and that the bequest was good as a charitable gift. In 
the Allen case, the Court said while we are not to be 
understood as fixing the time when human beings be- 
come aged, yet we deem it safe to hold that a man sixty- 
six years old, though hale and hearty, is entitled to 
homestead exemption under the above cited constitu- 
tional provision. 

This opinion seems ‘to be in keeping with a more 
sound rule of the law than thatin a case recently decided in 
one of the States admitting evidence of a witness as to 
whether or not, in his opinion, a certain lady was beau- 
tiful. We think that sixty-six years of age would not 
in all cases signify that a human being was aged. At 
all events, it is a very novel question and one of those 
that the courts are not very frequently called upon to 
decide. : 








The inability of a juror to read or write the English lan- 
guage, which is not known to the defendant in a prosecution 
until after the trial, is held, in State vs. Pickett (lowa) 39 L. 
R. A, 302, to give no right to a new trial. 





SOMETHING REALLY NEW. 


Bradford Arthur Bullock, well known to many readers of 
the “American Lawyer” as an attorney,.agency manager and 
advertising adept, has earned the unique distinction of having 
originated something really new in the commercial law world. 
Last October he opened an office in the St. Paul Building, 220 
Broadway, where he represents leading lawyers desiring to 
increase and better their business. He accepts a retainer from 
a limited number of attorneys—one firm only in the principal 
cities of the United States and one or two Canadian cities—and 
devotes his entire time to their interests. He secures for them 
desirable connections with commercial agencies, law firms and 
mercantile concerns in New York and elsewhere in the principal 
commercial centers; also advises them where and how to adver- 
tise and helps them to secure representation in the better class 
of lega! directories, etc. He is the business advocate, or confi- 
dential and executive partner, in a representative sense, of 
these several law firms who employ him and who keep him 
advised of financial conditions, including assignments, impend- 
ing failures, ete., among local debtors. 

In point of results his service is the quickest plan that has 
yet been employed to develop satisfactory business. In a num- 
ber of instances Mr. Bullock has been able to secure good 
business for attorneys he represents within two days from the 
beginning of the service. Contracts are made for a year and 
he represents only attorneys recognized as representative law- 
yers. Perhaps no man in the United States has a personal 
acquaintance with as many lawyers, agency managers and 
mereantile houses as has Mr. Bullock, who originated this 
work because of his peculiar fitness to make it a success. 











PRIMITIVE LEGAL CONCEPTIONS IN RELA- 
TION TO MODERN LAW. 





A Paper Read before the Section of Legal Education of the 
American Bar Association by Henry E. Davis, Washington, 
is od 





The establishment by this association of a section of legal 
education is of itself sufficient evidence of the judgment of 
our profession ‘that there exists a practical need of directing 
greater atiention to the preparation of those desirous of en- 
tering its ranks; and the reports and papers previously read 
on occasions similar to this abundantly set forth the con- 
siderations leading to the judgment thus evidenced. It would, 
therefore, be a work of supererogation for me to do more 
than to recall to you in the outset the fact of this admitted 
need, were it not that the principal feature of the subject of a 
higher and better legal education to which I shall ask your 
attention is one which has not had its fair share of notice by 
the profession at large, and which, indeed, does not so read- 
ily appear as do some others to be of practical importance 
in the equipment of the modern lawyer. 

I say, industriously, “by the profession at large,” for the 
members of this association, and those familiar with its pro- 
ceedings, have doubtless been impressed, as I have, by the 
attention given by the readers of papers at the last two meet- 
ings to subjects having to do with primitive institutions, the 
history of the law and the relations of the lawyer to society 
and govermment; and I hardly need even to remind you of, 
among others, the papers of Judge Howe on the “Relation of 
Roman Law to the Law of England,” of Mr. Justice Brewer 
on the “Lawyer as a Leader,” and of Dr. Lyman Abbott on the 


“Relation of Law to National Development,” read at the meet- 
ing at Detroit, year before last, and those of Mr. Crackanthorpe 
on the “Uses of Legal History,” and of Major Powell on 
“Primitive Institutions,’”’ read at last year’s meeting at Sara- 
toga; not to mention the surpassingly able, instructive and elo- 
quent address of Lord Chief Justice Russell on “International 
Law,” also given at the last meeting. 

When I was honored by an invitation to read a paper at this 
meeting the comparative slighting of the general theme, so 
happily relieved by the papers and address which I have men- 
tioned, and the fact that, in a very imperfect way, I have for 


some years been endeavoring to interest the law students of the 
Columbian University at Washington in tthe history of law, 
suggested to me a subject kindred to those treated at the last 
two meetings and in line with my own predilection for questions 
touching the origins of our. law and the persistence to our 


day of the principles exemplified in those origins. I have 
accordingly chosen as my subject ‘Primitive Legal Concep- 
tions in Relation to Modern Law;” and having in mind the 


distinctive objects for the attaining and furtherance of which 
this section of the association was established, it is my pur- 
pose in what I am about to say to give as great heed as time 
will permit to the practical side of the subject, largely with a 
view to hinting somewhat more broadly than he did himself, 
at the answer to a question propounded by Mr. Crackanthorpe 
in the course of his paper. That question, which is to be found 
on page 349 of the report of last year’s proceedings, is as 
follows: 

“Passing on from the general inquiry into the nature of 
legal conception, the next question which attracts the legal 
historian is, how have these conceptions become interwoven 
into the particular system of law which he desires to inves- 
tigate? Let us suppose that this system is owr own and confine 
ourselves to that. What is the origin of Anglo-American 
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law, that is to say, of that large body of jurisprudence which 
your country and mine possess in common?” 

In considering this question, it is a natural inquiry at the 
outset, what has such a question to do with the subject of legal 
education practically considered? and how far is it advis- 
able for this association to go in the direction of broaching 
the line of study thereby suggested? 

Assuming, what I know to be tthe fact, that the members 
of the association, and ly of this section, are fully 
enlisted in ‘the effort to raise the standard of legal education 
and to be alive to the ordinary needs in that behalf, I may 
yet fairly say that too much stress cannot be laid, and that 
enough stress is not laid, upon the science of the law as an 
ougtrowth of man’s social needs and quite the most important 
part of man’s social development. True it is that in a general 
way the profession is not unfamiliar with what has been done 
of late years by those students of whom Sir Henry Summer 
Maine is an example, in the way of ferreting out legal origins 
and describing primitive institutions, and by those others, of 
whom Pollock and Maitland, mere pioneers though they call 
themselves, are easily first, in pointing out how those origins 
and tthe principles of those institutions have had their part 
in forming the great system of law under which we live and 
which deservedly bears the distinctive designation, The English 
Law. But how few there are as yet who do not feel that 
those origins and principles fully achieved their object and 


exhausted their function in producing that great system, and . 


its equally great fellow, the Roman law; so that to-day ‘the 
student of even more ‘than ordinary attainment in the field of 
legal research is quite prone to think that the conceptions on 
which those origins and institutions rest are to be cosidered 
as scarcely more than so many specimens gathered into a sort 
of herbarium of jurisprudence, to be examined from time to 
time only as occasion may call for some more or less interest- 
ing, and much less than more scientific, excursion to the fields 
of legal antiquarianism. 


It is my purpose to endeavor to show, in the brief time 
allotted to me to-day, that, apart from their mere antiquarian- 
ism and literary value, there is for the student a deep signifi- 
cance and practical bearing in those primitive conceptions, and 
that legal education, if it is to justify its name and its avowed 
object, must do with those conceptions certainly not less than 
what the average man of our law schools is thought to be 
doing in the way of equipment of the student for every day 
purposes, not to say the superficial needs of those who, for 
much the greater part, seem content to acquire only so much 
as will enable them, with the aid of easy-going examining 
committees, to write after their names the well-sounding title, 
“Attorney-at-Law.”’ 


It is, from the point of view of those aiming at the truly 
higher education of the law, scarcely too much tto say that, if 
put to it, the average graduate of the average law school of 
to-day might not find it easy to give even an accurate definition 
of the very thing which he flatters himself he has mastered. 
What do we mean when we speak of the law? I can imagine 
a dozen or more general, if not loose, answers given this ques- 
tion; and yet in an experience of some years as instructor and 
practitioner I have never found or heard as many approxi- 
mately accurate definitions of the subject. No such obsolete 
definition will do as that the law is a body of rules prescribed 
by a superior and commanding inferiors; for back of such lies 
the weighty question, who is the superior and what made him 
such? Nor will it suffice to say, although it is true, that the 
law is a man-produced body of principles, something not im- 
posed upon the governed by an authority above them, but 
something self-imposed, something emanating, not from the 
governing, but from the governed. A good definition is that of 
Wharton (Wh. Comm., Sec. 1), slightly paraphrased: The law 
is the sum of those judicial rules of human action which bind 
men in communities. A better definition, and the best I know, 
is that of a former president of this association (Carter, The 
Provinces of the Written and Unwritten Law, p. 13): “That 
body of rules for the regulation of human conduct which is en- 
forced by the State,” embodying so much of the attribute of 
justice “as each particular society of men is able to comprehend 
and willing to apply in human affairs.”’ 

If this be the true definition of law, it is evident that its 
study can properly proceed upon but one line, the historical; 
and the study of law along this line proceeds from the point of 
view of fact and experience, as contrasted with that of theory. 
The student along this line finds that law is a growth; that the 
chief agency in its production is custom; and that the custom 
in every case finds its origin in a sense of right, and a sense 
of need. The school of such students seeks, accordingly, to 
push its inquiries back from law to custom, from custom to 
the need which gave it birth, and so to track to its origin every 
one of the judicial rules of conduct making up the body which 
we call law and to explain its characteristics and its modifica- 
tions in its course; and, reversely, to bring forward into the law 
of to-day the original principles and the primitive conceptions 
lying beneath and back of all those juridical rules which, 
even yet, we recognize as embodying so much of the attribute 
of justice as we are able to apprehend and are willing to 
apply in our affairs. 

If the law is thus a growth and its form and content as seen 
to-day the product of an evolution similar to that which we 
now acknowledge in the physical world, we cannot begin our 
study of the subject otherwise than by recognizing that, to a 
great extent at least, the primitive social institutions of man 
held in solution the elements pervading man’s law and insti- 








tutions of to-day. The result, unquestionably, must be that 


the proper study of the law of to-day should begin with those 
institutions. In another place it is my cogenial task to try 
to describe those institutions, to analyze them into their ju- 
ridical elements, and to trace the persistence of those elements 

the vicissitudes of time and locality to their mani- 
festation in the institutions of to-day. On this occasion I am 
to confine myself to the question whether, and if so in what 
respects a study of the primitive conception discoverable in 
man’s social beginnings is of practical value to the modern 
lawyer, and, therefore, of practical importance in the study 
of modern law. 

The now familiar features of primitive institutions on the 
constitutional side need not detain us: for present purposes a 
knowledge of those features is assumed. It is likewise assumed 
that we are also reasonably well acquainted with man’s social 
movements from status to contract, from contract to the form 
of social community which, combining status and contract, has 
developed into the legal society to which we now belong, and 
from the growth by custom of the juridical rules of such com- 
munity to the legislative declaration of still other rules not 
fully waiting upon custom for their declaration and sanction, 
but rather proposed to and in the enforced upon society 
through the readier apprehension of their propriety and feasi- 
bility by the more advanced members of the community for 
which they are prescribed as rules of q 


It is to some extent with respect to the recognition of this 
last stage of social development that I shall have to do to-day. 
But in ‘this, as in every other feature of our system, the prime 
need is that of studying primitive institutions and primitive 
conceptions; a study diligently and patiently to be made if we 
would understand those principles of law which have to come 
to us through the medium of custom, and which, whether 
helped out by legislation or not, still persist. That there is 
plain need for such study is abundantly manifest, and its fruits 
are of every day utility. A fellow-lawyer, a devoted and ap- 
preciative student of institutions and well versed in both the 
Roman and English systems of law, said to me lately that he 
never understood the English law of land tenures until after 
reading Pollock and Maitland’s work on the History of Eng- 
lish Law. Similarly, no lawyer of to-day about to bring an 
action by a husband for the alienation of his wife’s affections 
can pretend to know the principle underlying the action, or, 
indeed, anything more about it than the naked fact that the 
law gives such an action, unless he has read and mastered the 
able dissenting opinion of Coleridge, J., in the case of Lumley 
v. Gye, 2 B. and B., 216. A singularly clear and strong illustra- 
tio nof the manner in which the law has grown and which (if 
I may be pardoned the personal allusion), I had great pleasure 
in amplifying in the Washington Law Reporter of August 17 
and August 24, 1881. 

Instances may be multiplied with much interest of this 
bringing forward into the apprehension of the law of to-day of 
the primitive conceptions which, persisting, expanding and 
modifying, had their origin and early application in far back 
cases of need generating custom and custom hardening into 
law. 

But before taking up any of those instances, let us repeat 
Mr. Crackanthorpe’s question and take his answer. He asks: 
“Passing on from the general inquiry into the nature of legal 
conceptions, the next question which attracts the legal histor- 
ian is, how have these conceptions become interwoven into 
the particular system of law which he desires to investigate? 
Let us suppose that this system is our own and confine our- 
selves to that. What is the origin of Anglo-American law, 
that is to say, of that large body of jurisprudence which your 
country and mine possess in common?” 

And having put 'the question he thus answers ‘it: 


“The answer you will have already anticipated. Its origin 
is composite like that of the race itself. Its staple is unques- 
tionably Anglo-Saxon, but there is a large admixture besides. 
It may, for all we know, hold a British or Celtic element con- 
cealed in some unknown form which has hitherto eluded our 
vision. It is certain that it contains a Scandinavian element 
imported by the Danes, and a Frankish element imported by 
the Normans. The extent to which the Roman law has also 
entered in is a matter on which there is much difference of 
opinion. That it did enter in, to a large extent, without be- 
coming, so to speak, naturalized among us, I, for one, believe.” 

In myself dealing with the question and unavoidably saying 
a word or two further in connection with Mr. Crackanthorpe’s 
excellent paper, I trust that I may be credited with the fullest 
desire to avoid even the appearance of controversy. I am con- 
strained, however, to say that our learned brother, as it seems 
to me, stopped as far short of pushing the answer to his ques- 
tion back to where it should have been pushed as do those who 
speak of the Roman law as beginning with the law of the 
Twelve Tables stop short of pointing to the real beginnings of 
that great product. 

It may to many seem a fair question whether for his equip- 
ment, even according to the high ideal set by this Association, 
the modern lawyer needs to press his inquiries back of the 
clear coming inito history of those systems of law from which 
we appear to have borrowed many of the principles found in 
recognition and operation to-day. Thus, to take two examples, 
it may seem to many a fair question whether, in considering 
the Roman law, we need to do more than to acquaint ourselves 
with the Pandects and their sources as accessible in the writ- 
ings and forthcomings of the Roman jurists, jurisconsults and 
emperors, and whether, for the Frankish and Anglo-Norman 
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systems, we need to do more than study the Capitularies and 
Custumals in connection with their more obvious ingredients 
to be met with within literary times. I make bold, however, 
to say that if, as is confessedly necessary, the earlier common 
law of England, as manifested in our earliest law literature, 
requires us for its proper apprehension to go back to the Cap- 
itularies and Custumals, and also to such literature as we have 
of the Teutonic and Scandinavian elements, and for a proper 
understanding of our system, as it respects equity, probate, 
admiralty and international law, to go back to the Pandects 
and their obvious sources as displayed in literature, it is none 
the less necessary for him who would be a thoroughly educated 
lawyer also to go back even of all this, and, if possible, to find 
the origins and manifestation in pre-literary, not to say pre- 
historic times, of the conceptions to which the birth and growth 
of all law can be ascribed. In a word, as to the topographer 
who wishes thoroughly to know and describe a given water- 
shed, the study of springs and the smallest tributaries is as 
n as the study and description of the main stream and 
its larger confluents, which, from the nature of the case, being 
the more surely seen, and, indeed, obvious, offer themselves the 
more readily to attention and report; so, with our subject, the 
ultimate sources and tiniest streams must be looked to. Let 
us then, if we can, begin at the beginning. 


Like everything else with which man has to do, the law 
runs back to the land. Until man changed from a vagrant, 
migratory being and associated himself with a definite tract of 
land, there was no law, as we understand it, as there was no 
need of such. 


It came about in this way. Man was at first a hunter, al- 
most as savage as the beasts whom he subdued with his rude 
stone weapons. In this state he wandered from spot to spot, 
seeking his quarry and knowing no law but that of Ishmael— 
the law of self-preservation and of self-support. Next he was 
a shepherd; still roving from place to place with his flocks, 
but gradually acquiring a sense of interest in a given place as 
a@ part of the earth’s surface, the idea of a spot in which his 
flocks might be sustained and himself supported without the 
necessity of a constantly roving life. The transition was nat- 
ural to the next condition, that of the farmer—the person who 
might live within a definite space, furnishing support to him- 
self, his family and flocks, and who might yet, in such excur- 
sions as he saw fit to make, exercise himself as hunter and 
shepherd without infringement on the rights of his fellows. 
Then we find him settled in proximity to those fellows, his 
neighbors, and we have the outline of the law; the idea of a 
personal property in his flocks, or an individual (if only a tem- 
porary, possessory), interest in the land upon which he has 
rested, of a common right in the animals of the chase, and a 
common right of pasturage and tillage with his neighbors in 
the lands lying about them and not actually necessary for 
Purposes of habitation of themselves and housing of their 
flocks; the idea of the family, of the respective rights and 
duties of the individual as towards his family, neighbors and 
the community of his family and his neighbors, until we see 
grow up, develop and become defined the ideas of individual 
property and individual rights; of family relations and duties; 
of the relations toward one another of communities of families 
and neighbors and, ultimately, of what we now call the State. 
But until man came to rest upon a definite spot of earth, neither 
this system nor any of its features had birth; it was the land 
and man’s association with it that produced those ideas of 
property and individual and social rights and duties which 
culminated in the law. It is of the highest interest, but beside 
our present purpose, to trace the development thus begun 
through its details; it must suffice us here thus to point to the 
manner in which our social life had its beginning. Those who 
would pursue the subject are referred to the pages, among 
others, of Stubbs and Maine, and especially the latter’s works 
on BHDarly Law and Custom and Village Communities. 


But while we may not linger over the details, may we not 
pause a moment to consider how persistent and transcendent 
throughout man’s career has been this law, thus begun? For 
centuries man has expended enormous energies in the forma- 
tion of great nationalities, only in the end to return to the 
earth as he was, leaving no individual element behind; has 
seen those nationalities pass from the sphere of existence into 
the “limbo of history,” and has seen the stupendous systems of 
civilization of his creation pass away like the light of day, to 
give place to a darkness differing from the darkness of night 
only in its endurance. And all along the pathway of history 
lie the wrecks of peoples, of nations, of systems and of creeds 
—wrecks upon which we, “the heirs of all the ages,” must, 
perforce, look with a feeling of wonder approaching stupefac- 
tion. The civilizations of superstition, of religion, of abso- 
lutism, of aetheticism and of arms, all these have passed away, 
and forever, unless man is to retrograde and revert to some 
One of the stages in his absence from savagery. But the law 
survives, a vital and vitalizing force, welding into a harmoni- 
ous whole the varying elements of human social life, or, like 
some divine chemical, bringing into coalescence and consist- 
ency the otherwise incongruous and warring elements of man’s 
social nature and condition. Every other principle ever in- 
voked for the advancement, nay, the very maintenance, of 
human social life and what we call civilization has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting; it has been reserved 
for the law to assert and make good the claim of being the 
magical something which holds and ever will hold man to- 
gether in practical and successful social organization, and 











which kindled and keeps and will ever keep alive the vital 
spark of social flame. 

In following up the legal stream in human development it 
is rather the fashion nowadays to extol the Roman law to 
the point of highest praise, and especially to claim for it that 
it is the source of much that is to be found in our system. I 
make no quarrel with those who would thus elevate the great 
work of the Romans. But I assert that it is a grave error 
to cal] the Roman Law a source to the extent ascribed. Maine 
was right in finding the ancestry of that law in a “small body 
of Aryan customs.” (Early Hist. of Insts. 9.). Manifestly, the 
law did not begin in Rome with the Twelve Tables, as even 
it did not begin in Italy with the founding of Rome. Back of 
the Twelve Tables there was law whose expression in that 
first of Roman law writings was compelled only because its 
content and extent had become such that a definite and appre- 
hensible declaration of it was demanded for the guidance of 
those under its subjection; and still back of the body of this 
law, thus expressed only after centuries of operation, we must 
go for its germs. 

We may not speak too positively as to this, yet we may 
quite confidently assert that the early society of Italy, in its 
legal aspects, was a refinement of the patriarchal and com- 
munal ideas which we now know to have belonged to the 
pastoral and agricultural states of early man as those states 
took distinctive form and character among the Aryans. The 
patriarchal idea, with modifications, remained fixed in the 
Roman Law to the very end. The gens was but an extension 
of the family, as im the case of the Village Community, into 
a set of families of similar extraction, varied by adoption, 
marriage and emancipation. The gentes became tribes, and 
the tribes the populus. The family, the gems, the tribe and 
the populas had each its head man, culminating in the rex, 
each possessing the priestly characteristic of the primitive 
Aryan house father. The council of elders, instituted by the 
Aryans, became the Senate, the tribal Assemblies became the 
assembly of centuries, and, finally, those outside the gentes, 
the plebelans, became part of the community or Nation, ulti- 
mately to become the dominating factor in its social life, 
just as the neighbor was first introduced into, and then con- 
trolled the whole character of the primitive system. And what 
thus happened on the constitutional side happened on the 
more purely legal side of Rome; as is familiarly illustrated by 
the patria potestas, the law of citizen and alien, the law of 
easements and the like; until im the end there came about, on 
a purely Aryan model, that magnificent composite, the Roman 
Law, whose spread and influence have so marked the nations 
which rose on Rome’s ruins, and are anew the just subject of 
our admiring attention. 


But while deserving our high admiration it behooves us 
not to exaggerate this great system as a source of our legal 
principles or conceptions. Disclaiming all purpose of contro- 
versy, I content myself with leaving it to what I am endeav- 


oring to present to decide whether it be not at least a fair 
contention that the very principles and conceptions which 
many think we owe to the Roman law are, in fact, due to a 
source back of that law and from which that system itself 


got them. 


What is thus said of the Roman Law is more plainly true 
of what we call Anglo-Saxon law. To speak of this in gen- 
eral terms as a source is, even more evidently than in the case 
of the Roman Law, to characterize a descendant as though he 
were the original in the line of ancestry. We need not dwell 
upon this; if there be any force in the considerations which I 
am now in course of bringing to notice, it will hardly be 
questioned that the primitive conceptions of which I am speak- 
ing are, in the main, to be found far back of the first coming 
into view of a body of law entitled to be called Anglo-Saxon. 
Indeed, for our purpose, this body of law is interesting mainly, 
if not wholly, as showing the manifestation within itself and 
the transmission through itself of the distinctive and prevail- 
ine features of those originals with which we are concerned; 
in a word, as being witness to the persistency to our day of 
those legal elements the birth, birth-time and birthplace of 


which are the very postulate of this paper. 

And that in harking back to what lies behind the Anglo- 
Saxon and Roman Law I err, if I err at all, in good company, 
hear what Pollock and Maitland, in addition to Maine and 
Stubbs, Freeman and Greeen, have to say. “Our laws have 
been formed im the main from a stock of Teutonic customs, 
with some additions of matter, and considerable additions or 


modifications of form received directly or indirectly from the 
Roman system.” (Introd. xxx). “Withim the sphere of law 
everything that is Roman or Romanized can be accounted for 
by later importation.” (Id. xxxi-ii). ‘“‘That we received from 
the Normans a contribution of Frankish ideas and customs 
is indubitable. It was, indeed, hardly foreign to us, being of 
kindred stock, and still not widely removed from the common 
root of Germanic tradition. We must not omit, however, to 
count it as a distinct variation. Neither must we forget that 
English princes had already been following in some measure 
the same models that the Dukes of the Normans copied.” (Id. 
xxxi.) Of the early English period they say: “It is now almost 
a commonplace of history that the Norman Conquest, in im- 
posing feudalism on England, did but accelerate a process that 


was already begun,” (Vol. 1, p. 21,) and that “it suffices to know 
that, in its general features, Anglo-Saxon law is not only 
archaic, but offers an especially pure type of Germanic arch- 
aism.”’ (Id. 22.) At the close of the second chapter of their 


second book, (Id. 511) they can find it possible to say with 
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truth: “The one general result to which we come at the end 
of this long and variegated chapter is that even in Bracton’s 
day the number of legal ideas is very small and public law has 
hardly an idea of its own;” and they give Englishmen the hon- 
est notice that “in the works of French and German medieval. 
ists they will nowadays find many an invaluable hint for the 
solution of specifically English problems.” (Introd.xxxvi.) 

Aiming to look a jittle back of the bodies of law to which 
ours is so generally 2nd so readily referred for its ancestry, let 
us recur to the suggestion already made that instances may be 
multiplied of the bringing forward into the apprehension of 
the law of to-day of the primitive conceptions which we are 
considering. The limitation of time under which we rest for- 
bids more than the most cursory mention of some of these, 
and such as will be mentioned will be brought to your atten- 
tion rather by way of suggestion than of attempted elucidation. 

Beginning, as it did, so far as our social conditions of to-day 
are concerned, with the development of the family, it is not 
unnatural to find in the law of primitive times what may be 
called the ancestors of very prototypes of many of the legal 
ideas of to-day in respect of status. Thus, the place of woman 
in our social scheme is manifestly an inheritance from the 
earliest times, an inheritance which we have been only too 
slow in dissipating. The relations of husband and wife, of 
parent and child, of alien and neighbor, quite as naturally find 
their origin in the old beginnings which we are considering; 
and the very doctrine that in England the King is parens 
patriae and our chancellors and judges sitting in equity his 
counterpart on this side the Atlantic, needs no more than men- 
tion to carry the conviction that for their original we look to 
Aryan house-father, his powers and duties. Likewise, the 
relations of master and servant, which form but one of the 
outcomes of the old family relations and paternal authority, 
are found in embryo in the primitive life in which those rela- 
tions and authority had birth and their first manifestation; and 
which relations are shown by the opinion of Coleridge, J., in 
Lumley vs. Gye, already cited, to have received in our law what 
I cannot characterize otherwise than as a strikingly queer twist. 
And the very police power, which now-a-days is a sort of 
judicial grab-bag from which is drawn, sometimes seemingly at 
random, an authority in cases in which but for that grab-bag 
no authority could be found, is nothing more than one of the 
Streams flowing from the old communal assembly of the heads 
of families; just as the power of the English Parliament in 
matters of contempt, judicial or quasi-judicial in its character, 
is in England one of the branches of power of the old High 
Court of Parliament, as the Supreme Court of the United States 
pointed out in the case of Kilbourn vs. Thompson (103 U. S. 168), 
in which, having due regard to the constitutional division of the 
functions of government in this country into the three branches, 
the legislative, executive and judicial, that Court held that 
our House of Representatives having no functions of a court 
such as the House of Commons in England has, the attempted 
punishment of Kilbourn by the House of Representatives was 
contrary to the Constitution and a nullity. 

If we turn from the side of the question affecting persons in 
respect of status and personal conduct and relation, and glance 
at that side of it which has to do with land and what more 
directly pertains thereto, we will be the more forcibly struck 
by the descent from our old institutional forefathers of the 
principles which we see in constant application about us. 
Take, for instance, the right of eminent domain; a right so 
essential to the very existence of society that it is looked upon 
by students of that school of thought as one of the greatest of 
the creatures of the “social contract.” This right, by which 
your land and mine is taken from us, no matter how endeared 
by association or valuable for the purposes for which we may 
be using it, is easily traceable to the old idea of collectivity. 
not to say communism, which prevailed in the beginning and 
from which all land rights and many personal rights of to-day 
have descended. Passing the contentions of to-day that society 
would be the better for a return to this idea of collectivity, it 
is entirely within proper bounds to say that without a proper 
apprehension and appreciation of it, a very large part of our 
law would be unintelligible. This right of eminent domain 
manifests itself in many ways, whether in the mere taking of 
property for public use or the destruction of property for the 
public good; it is as plainly exercised before our eyes in the 
condemnation of streets and ways, which smacks of the primi- 
tive rights of way, originally personal (de Laveleye, Primitive 
Property, pp. 89, 90) as in the more remote and highly interest- 
ing manifestation in the Alimends of Switzerland, in which 
the removal by their possessors of certain forests is forbidden 
and such forests are put under “ban” (Bannwaelder) because 
they preserve the valley and villages from avalanches. (Id. 92.) 
Another feature of our law, the now obsolete livery of seizin 
which has given place to the modern recording of deeds, may 
really find its ancestor in the old community assent to a trans- 
fer of possession which was essential in primitive times, rather 
than its origin in any of the somewhat fantastic reasons as- 
signed for the ceremony by various writers. Similarly, the fa- 
miliar utterance about an Englishmen’s house as his castle is 
nothing more than a restatement of a principle in full recogni- 
tion in primitive times, as pointed out by de Laveleye (Primi- 
tive Property, 105) and Maine (Early Hist. of Imsts., 81; Vill. 
Comms., 78). And so, without enumerating further instances, 
it may be said that he who accurately observes and traces the 
establishment of status, the movement from status to contract, 
the movement from family to community, from kin to neighbor, 
and the disintegration of the family community, together with 
what Maine so aptly characterizes as the startling and complete 
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revolution accomplished by the establishment of local contigu- 
ity in place of consanguinity as the basis of common political 
action (Early Hist. of Insts., 75), and the consequences and 
modifications of legal conceptions and legal rights which flowed 
therefrom, will find it by no means the difficult task which it 
may occur to some at first sight, to read that long gone past 
into the present, and at least to come near to showing, as Pro- 
fessor Emott desires (Proceedings of 1896, p. 617), “that the 
study of law, when rightly appreciated, is liberalizing and not a 
purely technical study, that it is one calculated to call into 
exercise the highest powers and capacity of the human mind, 
that it is capable of that historical and comparative treatment 
which is the glory of modern science.” 

Certain other instances readily suggest themselves: such as 
the laws against mortmain, restraints on alienation, and the 
acquirement by modern corporations of more land than is 
necessary for the legitimate purposes for which they were 
created, What is any one of these except the manifestation 
in modern form, as in the,case of the right of eminent domain, 
of the primitive principle in vogue in the days of community 
property, that no person can, in the ultimate, have a right of 
property except such as the community allows him, and that 
no person can hold or attempt to dispose of real property 
except upon and under conditions which recognize society as 
the ultimate lord and master? And whence is the underlying 
principle derived, if not from that primitive society to which, 
in the end, all modern law must trace itself? So, too, “the 
close association of treason against the King with treason 
against one’s personal lord who is not the King is eminently 
Germanic. This was preserved in the ‘petty treason’ of 
mediaeval and modern criminal law” (Hist. Eng. Law, Vol. 
1, p. 29), and, as is well known, is the principle in accordance 
with which a wife was guilty of the offence in killing her hus- 
band, who, by the primitive law, persisting until modern times, 
was deemed her lord. And “as regards the duty of safely 
keeping in cattle, and in the case ef persons collecting or deal- 
ing with things deemed of a specially dangerous kind, the old 
Germanic law is still the law of [England] and of the greater 
part of North America.” (Id., p. 32.) 

By way of more particular illustration of the origin and 
persistence of these primitive legal conceptions, I ask your 
brief attention to two subjects, one the law of commons and the 
other the now much mooted question of an inheritance tax. 
As respects commons, time forbids that I repeat Blackstone’s 
treatment of the right. This much, however, of what he says 
respecting the right of common appendant I must quote: 


“This is a matter of most universal right; and it was original- 
ly permitted not only for the encouragement of agriculture, but 
for the necessity of the thing. For, when lords of manors 
granted out parcels of lands to tenants, for services either done 
or to be done, these tenants could not plough or manure the 
land without beasts; these beasts could not be sustained with- 
out pasture; and pasture could not be had but in the lords’ 
wastes, and on the uninclosed fallow grounds of themselves 
and the other tenants. The law therefore annexed this right 
of common, as inseparably incident to the grant of the lands: 
and this was the original of common appendant; which obtains 
in Sweden, and the other northern Kingdoms much in the same 
manner as in England.” (2 Bl. Comm., 33.) This sounds very 
like an echo of the “social contract’; and the great commen- 
tator’s reference to “Sweden and the other northern Kingdoms” 
reminds me forcibly of what my venerated instructor, Dr. 
McCosh, was in the habit of saying of John Stuart Mill, name- 
ly, that he sometimes seemed to get singularly near the truth 
without seeing it. If it had occurred to Blackstone to ask why 
the right of common was to be found “in Sweden and the 
other northern Kingdoms, much in the same manner as in 
England,” he might in the end have come upon the truth: 
which is, that the right of common is as old as the social hills, 
and really had its origin during those same old days of col- 
lective or common property when the community was owner; 
and that the right emerged as a most obvious incident to the 
coming together of men in community at a time when there was 
no lord to make grants, and when it would have been impossi- 
ble for a primitive commentator on the law of the time to in- 
auige in such confused reasoning as that the lord granted a 
right from his sense of expediency and the law therefore an- 
nexed the right. In truth, as in the case of Blackstone’s 
attempt to explain the origin of property, with its doctrine of 
res nullius, and all, that distinguished author in the case of 
the right of common sought to find by mere observation at 
his time and a philosophising upon such observation, the expla- 
nation of an institution the real explanation of which lies far 
back in the field of legal origins and has nothing whatever to 
do with philosophy. The learned authors of the History of 
English Law truly say that “the matter of legal science is not 
an ideal result of ethical or political analysis; it is the actual 
result of facts of human nature and history.” (Introd. xxiii.) 
Undoubtedly, there appear from time to time in every system 
of law what may seem to be new originals, oftener, however, 
in the form of “administrative mechanism rather than of law 
itself’? (Hist. Eng. Law, Vol. 1, p. 23); and it is not an uncom- 
mon thing to find in the course of legal history acts which 
look original upon the face, but which, upon investigation, are 
seen to be merely the expression in the form deemed at the 
time authoritative, of principles long existing and accepted 
among men, which new expression appears to those of an after- 
time as the origin of the principle involved, instead of its 
being realized, as it is by the student, that the most that has 
been accomplished by the new expression is the restatement 
of the old principle with a new sanction. A familiar instance 
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is that of the recognition in feudal times of certain rights as 
belonging to the lord, when in fact those same rights originally 
belonged to the community and only received a new guise 
—. the fashion of the day. (Cf. Hist. Eng. Law, Vol. 1, 
p. 

Precisely this is what happened in the case of Blackstone’s 
statement as to the right of common. That the origin of the 
right of common belongs where I place it, and that it found 
its way into modern law in the manner herein indicated, Is 
made plain not only by our better knowledge of primitive law, 
but also by certain of the adjudged cases accessible to every 
student. Among these I may mention Smith vs. Gatewood 
(Cro. Jac., 152); Gateward’s case (6 Rep. 59b.); Forbes vs. Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners for England (15 L. R., Eq. 51); Com- 
missioners of Sewers vs. Glasse (19 L. R., Eq. 134); Warwick 
vs. Queen’s College (10 L. R., Eq. 105, opinion by Romilly, M. 
R.; 6 L. R. Ch. App. 716, per Hatherley, L. C.); Bayliss vs. 
Tyssen-Amhurst (6 L. R., Ch. Div. 500, per Jessel, M. R.) and 
Earl de la Warr vs. Miles (17 L. R., Ch. Div. 535). Let any one 
read these cases, and especially the arguments of counsel and 
the cases therein cited as well as those cited in the opinions, 
and then read what Maine (Village Communities) and Stubbs 
(Constitutional History of England) have to say of the primi- 
tive Teutonic community, of the Mark of the Township or 
Village, the Common Mark or waste, the Arable Mark, lot- 
meadows, open lots, ete., and doubt, if he can, the origin 
herein ascribed to the English Common, of which Boston 
Common is merely a modified descendant. And if the reader 
still doubts, let him add to his reading the earlier cases in the 
Year Books, those books of which Professor Thayer so well 
said in his address year before,last, that (Proceedings 1895, p. 
419) “amidst their quaint and antiquated learning is found 
the key to many a modern anomaly; and the reader observes 
with delight the vigorous growth of the law from age to age 
by just the same processess which work in it to-day in our 
latest reports”; and in which, he might have added, much as 
Pollock and Maitland say of the works of the French and 
German madiaevalists, the reader now-a-days will find many 
a thread to guide him through the labyrinth of the English 
law to the clear open field of primitive society. 

The inheritance tax, now much discussed and in some 
jurisdictions already in operation, presents another striking 
example of the value of the study of the law in the manner 
herein advocated, involving an analysis of the body of the law 
into its elements. I have said in a former part of this paper 
that the legislative declaration of rules for the government 
of men in society is often without regard to the waiting upon 
custom for the declaration and sanction of such rules, and that 
such rules are at times proposed to and in the end enforced 
upon society through the readier apprehension of their pro- 
priety and feasibility by the more advanced members of the 
community. As respects legislation it is not always true that, 
as Dr. Lyman Abbott has said (Proceedings 1895, p. 464), “the 
legislature represents the superficial will of the people’; and it 
is true in a qualified sense only that, as Mr. Crackanthorpe 
said (Proceedings 1895, p. 366), “legislation can never force the 
pace; it must always lag behind, rather than precede, the 
popular demand for it.” True it is that there is hasty legisla- 
tion enough, but quite as often as not, when it comes to the 
establishment of new rules for conduct, the legislature is in 
advance’ of the body of the people. Whether prompted by 
selfish interests or induced by a keener insight into the needs 
of the community, many a legislator has secured the consider- 
ation and adoption of legislation which, on its proposal, re- 
quired to be patiently explained in order to receive even a 
grudging hearing; and it is a not uncommon thing to hear said 
of a given piece of legislation that if it were off the statute 
books it would never find its way there again in this gener- 
ation; although it is true, so true as now to be a commonplace 
of jurisprudence, that every law must be maintained by public 
opinion or must perish. 

I do not say any of this by way of advocating the inheri- 
tance tax: 1 mean only to point to the fact that very often 
legislation runs ahead of common opinion, and the further fact 
that in proposing an inheritance tax its advocates are plainly 
recurring to first principles. 

For I take it that nothing can be considered better settled 
than that in primitive times property was originally inalienable 
and that there existed mowhere a right of devise or bequest. 
The reason of this is thus stated by de Laveleye (Primitive 
Property, pp. 155-7): 

“Primitive law is as intolerant of testamentary devise as it 
is of sale, because the transmission of land is a matter of pub- 
lic interest, the regulation of which must not be left to the 
decision of individual caprice. 

“In the earliest period, as in Germany formerly, or in 
Russia at the present day, the soil belongs to the tribe, and is 
periodically redistributed among the families, according to 
fixed traditional rules. In the second period the soil belongs 
to the patriarchal family, such as we see it in France in the 
middle ages or among the Southern Slavs in our own day. In 
neither of these two systems is the individual allowed, during 
his span of life, to interfere with the natural order of the 
hereditary transmission of the soil. 

“In an agrarian organization so conceived the notion of a 
testament cannot even arise. Plato again accuratelv under- 
stands the reason why the testament could not be admitted in 
the system where property belongs to the patriarchal family. 

“*Ye gods,’ says the man on the point of death, ‘is it not 
hard that I may not dispose of my property as FI desire, and in 
favor of whom I please, leaving more to one, less to another, 


according to my regard for them?’ But the legislator replies, 
‘Thou canst not promise thyself more than a single day: thou 
art but a sojourner here below; and is it for thee to control 
such matters? Thou art neither master of thy goods nor of 
thyself; thou and thy property alike belong to thy family—to 
thy ancestors and thy descendants. .. 

“Originally the clan, or village, is the collective body own- 
ing the soil; later on, it is the family, which has all the char- 
acteristics of a perpetual corporation. The father of the family 
is merely the administrator of the patrimony; when he dies, 
he is replaced by another administrator. There is no place 
for the testament, nor even for individual succession.” 

I take it, too, that it is umnecessary in this presence to do 
more than mention the fact that testamentary disposition was 
at first unknown among the Romans; that even after it was 
there allowed “the wish of the testator had to be ratified by 
the sovereign authority, that is by the people assembled in the 
curies, under the presidency of the pontiff’ (Id., pp. 156-7), and 
that testamentary disposition was similarly unknown among 
our institutional forefathers; as also I deem it unnecessary 
to review the introduction and growth of the right of testa- 
ment om the soil of England itself. The short of the whole 
matter is that, as Laveleye says, “So far from being a natural 
right, testamentary disposition is a novelty in the history of 
law,” and that, as already stated, those who now advocate the 
inheritance tax in fact advocate a retrogression, (I use the 
word without color and only in its etymological sense), towards 
primitive conceptions respecting the ownership of property and 
its fate after the death of its temporary possessor. If, as is 
the case, there was no right of testamentary disposition in 
primitive time; and if, as is equally the case, that right was at 
first only partially and tentatively given; and if, as is also 
the case, the present general absolute power of disposition is a 
comparatively modern product and right, is it not true that a 
proper understanding and discussion of inheritance and testa- 
mentary disposition require us to push back to the beginning 
and trace the matter forward to to-day? And what is this 
more than to say that, in the proper apprehension and disposi- 
tion of the question, it is essential that we first grasp the 
primitive conception in the premises, then follow this through 
its modifications, and, finally, in the light of our study, justify 
or the contrary those who would thus revert to the principle of 
a day long past? 

The time allotted to this paper—already exceeded—admon- 
ishes me to close. And in closing I would put before you in 
contrast the words of two of the authors already quoted as 
illustrating the opposite methods of dealing with the law as it 
touches and affects the human affairs and human relations. 

One of these methods found action in the French Revolu- 
tion, as described by de Laveleye (Primitive Property, pp. 62-3): 

“The French Revolution committed the error, every day 
more apparent, of endeavoring to found democracy by crush- 
ing the only institutions which can make it possible. It set up 
abstract man, the isolated individual, and theoretically recog- 
nized in him all his natural rights but at the same time anni- 
hilated everything that could attach him to preceding genera- 
tions, or to his existing fellow-citizens—the province with its 
traditional liberties, the commune with its undivided property, 
and the crafts and corporations, which united in a bond of 
brotherhood workmen of the same trade. These associations, 
the matural extension of the family, had sheltered the indi- 
vidual; though perhaps sometimes a fetter, they were always 
a support; while binding men down, they also strengthened 
them; they were the hive in which individual life was carried 
on. In times of adversity there was a guaranty of assistance; 
in ordinary times, a supervision which kept men in the right 
path, a power of defemce when their rights were attacked, 
and a tradition for new generations. The present was con- 
nected with the past by the privileges and advantages derived 
from the institution.” 

On the other hand, in words oft quoted but ever fresh, Dr. 
Stubbs says truly of the history of institutions—and the re- 
mark is as true of the history of law proper—that “it presents 
in every branch a regularly developed series of causes and 
consequences, and abounds in examples of that continuity of 
life, the realization of which is necessary to give the reader a 
personal hold on the past and a right judgment of the 
present. For the roots of the present lie deep in the past, and 
nothing of the past is dead to the man who would learn how 
the present comes to be what it is.” (Const. Hist. of England, 
Preface.) “ 

Some years ago while in England I stood in the midst of 
those majestic shafts which we know as Stonehenge, the work 
of a prehistoric time. I had just come from London, greatest 
of cities, sweeping over whose one hundred and twenty square 
miles of territory and in the sight of whose five millions of 
inhabitants was the very crest of the wave of human progress. 
On my way I had passed through Salisbury, leaving behind 
me its mediaeval atmosphere enveloping, among other congenial 
features, that sublime illustration of the blending of the Goth 
and the Englishman: the great yet beautifully delicate struct- 
ure, alone of all England’s cathedrals as yet unprofaned by 
the hand of the “restorer,”’ and which antedates by more than 
a generation the great Edward, Prince and Lawgiver, justly 
styled the English Justinian. Within sight were the noble 
remains of the seemingly eternal Roman fort, Old Sarum, 
while before me spread the green velvet of Salisbury Plain, 
dotted by the graceful burial mounds of those Roman legions 
which had been called home to the defence of the Empire more 
than a century before the Roman Justinian cast into form the 
imperishable body of the Roman Law—that great legal fabrie 
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enfolding alike the principles of the advanced civilization of 
Rome and those of primitive times so distant as to have escaped 
the far-reaching hand of history itself. Immediately about me 
were those stones, monuments of a race even more dis- 
tant in time, erected when, by whom, at what cost of labor, 
in emblem of what power, and as representative of what prin- 
ciples, the All-Knowing alone might declare. 

At that moment, imperfectly though I then appreciated the 
fact, I occupied the position of the genuine student of the 
English Law. There stood I, a citizen of the latest and yet 
greatest of the nations in Earth’s history, the beneficiary of 
the highest achievement of man in the direction of civilization, 
the favored subject of the most benign system of law yet 
wrought out by the tentative but ever advancing efforts of man 
towards freedom and self-government; in a word, the juridical 
“heir of all the ages.”” There I stood, as it were, on the very so- 
cial mountain top, bathed in the noonday glory of the civic sun, 
yet looking down the almost measureless vista to the misty 
fens of the far-off social valleys. At the moment, had my 
mental vision been equal to it, my glance might have taken in 
all Stonehenge, Sarum, Salisbury, London. 

The idea underlying what I have said to you to-day is this: 
ane true student of the English Law must stand at Stone- 

enge. 








PHILOSOPHY OF THE LAW. 





By E. B. Leaming of New Whatcom. Before the Washington 
State Bar Association. 





To the lawyer in active practice nothing is more apparent 
than that an intelligent and accurate application of legal doc- 
trines involves a thorough comprehension of their origin, his- 
tory and growth—involves a knowledge of the times, conditions 
and thought that gave them birth, as well as of the changing 
methods of reasoning and varying conditions with which these 
doctrines have been sustained and applied and nurtured to 
their present status—involves, in short, a comprehension of 
the philosophy of the doctrines. 

While in this state we practice under what we are pleased 
to term a code system—a system of procedure which some have 
erroneously declared to be a declaration of independence of 
the common law—yet it is an indisputable fact that no code 
system can be devised so compiete in either its rules of pro- 
cedure or its promulgation of abstract legal doctrines that a 
knowledge of the common law is not a necessity to a full and 
adequate comprehension of its application; for it is upon the 
knowledge emanating from centuries of experience and judicial 
thought that any modern system of laws must be based. 

Unfortunately doctrines of law cannot be dealt with as 
rules of mathematics; they embody elements arising from the 
necessities of the times, the prevalent moral and political the- 
ories, and institutions of public policy, fancied or real; and 
any given legal principle must be resolved with reference to 
all these, and its origin, history and growth will be found to 
have intimately refiected the history and conditions of the 
times through which it has passed. 

But it is these very transmutations of thought arising 
from changing conditions out of which a system embodying 
principles and doctrines has grown; and while there are many 
rules of law to-day sufficiently accounted for and understood 
by their manifest good sense, yet there are many that can only 
be adequately understood by reference to the infancy of pro- 
cedure among the German tribes or to the social conditions 
of Rome under the Decemvirs. 

It is impracticable in a single paper to attempt anything 
like a philosophic discussion of more than a few of the many 
rules of law that can only thus be comprehended in their full- 
ness. 

Illustrative of the ever present influence and importance 
of the origin and history of a given doctrine to a full apprecia- 
tion of its present force I will first refer briefly to the early 
grounds of civil liability. 

The earlier forms of legal procedure were grounded in ven- 
geance, and the remedy pursued the person or thing inflicting 
the injury rather than the recovery of damages. In Exodus 
(xxi, 28) we read: “If an ox gore a man or a woman that they 
die, then the ox shall be surely stoned, and his flesh shall not 
be eaten; but the owner of the ox shall go quit.”” The same 
principle is found in the Greek laws. Plutarch in his Solon 
tells us that a dog that has bitten a man was to be delivered 
up bound. Plato’s laws made elaborate provisions for deliv- 
ering up slaves to the person they had injured, and offending 
—— things were to be cast beyond the borders. (Bohn, 

In the Roman law the same principles of the noxae deditio 
is found. The Twelve Tables (451 B. C.) provided that if an 
animal had done damage, either the animal was to be sur- 
rendered or the damage paid for (Just. Inst. 4, 9), and the same 
rule was applied to the torts of children or slaves or injuries 
sustained from inanimate things. (Gaii Inst. IV., secs. 75, 76.) 

The action was not based on the fault of the parent or 
owner, but followed the offending thing. The Grecian process 
was directed against the offending object, animate or inani- 
mate. The Roman process was against the owner, but was for 
the sole purpose of reaching the offending thing. Gaius Inst. 
IV., sec. 77.) The damages to be paid were in no sense a lia- 
bility upon the owner, but a privilege extended to him by the 
Roman law to avoid the surrender of the thing proceeded 
against. The whole procedure was based upon the idea of 








vengeance—the surrender of the offending thing to the power 
of the injured person, and this surrender was full expiation, 
Contracts and torts were not yet distinguished, and a debtor 
was proceeded against in like manner and a surrender of the 
body was awarded in satisfaction of the debt; and herein lies 
the origin of the right still existing in many of our States, to 
take the body of a debtor on execution, and accounts for the 
otherwise inexplicable rule of law that a capias ad satisfacien- 
dum extinguishes the debt, however soon thereafter the debtor 
may be discharged. 

But in the early days of Rome, as well as during the growth 
of English law, and I may suggest as sometimes now occurs, 
judicial interpretation tended to enlarge the sphere of the law, 
and what was first the privilege of the master to buy off the 
right of the injured to vengeance by paying damages, and thus 
avoiding the necessity of surrender of the offending slave or 
thing, became, by judicial interpretation, the duty of the mas- 
ter, and thus in time the master became personally liable for 
the wrongs of his slave, and the same principle was extended 
to injuries inflicted by animals and inanimate things; and a 
little later the judges found that owing to the great degree of 
confidence necessarily reposed in innkeepers and ship owners, 
they should be held to personal responsibility for the acts of 
their servants, even though such servants should be free men 
and not slaves (D. 4, 9, 1,.sec. 1); and here we find the first 
instance of a man made responsible for the wrongs of another, 
who was also answerable himself, and who had a standing 
before the law. 

Thus was the change wrought from the bare privilege to 
ransom one’s slave to the modern doctrine of master and serv- 
ant, principal and agent; and the reason offered by the Roman 
jurists for an exce nal rule is to-day made to justify univer- 
sal and unlimited responsibility. (Doctor v. Student, Dial, 2, 
Ch. 42; Holmes Com. Law.) 

Returning now to responsibility for injuries received from 
animate and inanimate things, it would be interesting to trace 
through the English law the various forms of procedure 
against offending things, based wholly or in part upon the 
ancient theory of surrender, some of which, such as distress 
of cattle damage feasant, exist to-day in many of our States; 
but I will content with a quotation from an opinion from Chief 
Justice Marshall which will, in itself, serve to show how little 
our admiralty courts have departed from the ancient notions: 

“This is not a proceeding against the owner; it is a pro- 
ceeding against the vessel for an offense committed by the 
vessel, which is not less an offense and does not the less sub- 
ject her to forfeiture because it was committed without the 
authority and against 'the will of the owner. It is true that 
inanimate matter can commit no offense. But this body is 
animated and put in action by the crew, who are guided by 
the master. The vessel acts and speaks by the master. She 
reports herself by the master. It is, therefore, not unreason- 
able that the vessel should be affected by this report.’’ (Malck 
Adhee, 2 How. 210, 234.) And again: “The thing is here pri- 
marily considered as the offender, or rather the offense is pri- 
marily attached to the thing.” (Ib.) 

And I understand it to be the law of admiralty to-day that 
the owner of a vessel is discharged from responsibility for 
wrongful acts of a master appointed by himself upon surren- 
dering his interest in the vessel and the freight which she has 
earned. 

There is probably no field of law springing from ‘a mere 
germ of ancient times and developing in modern law to the 
greatest magnitude, which retains in so many of its depart- 
ments important and controlling influences of its origin and 
early application as that of contracts. 

It is usually supposed that the oldest forms of contract 
known to our law are covenant and debt, but there are other 
contracts still in use—though they have in some degree put 
on modern forms—which are probably of even earlier origin. 

One of these is the promissory oath, though this is no 
longer the foundation of rights in private law, and is now used 
chiefly as a solemnity connected with entering upon a public 
office. 

Another, however, is more important, and still impressees 
the influence of its origin upon its present condition. I refer 
to the contract of suretyship, though not to the modern ac- 
cessory obligation, as this necessarily presupposes a prior or 
principal undertaking. 

The surety of the ancient law was ‘the hostage, and the 
giving of hostages was by no means confined to international 
law. 

Hostages were given for the duel which was to determine 
the truth or falsity of an accusation, and the transaction was 
very near ‘to the giving of similar security in the trial of a 
cause in court. This was the usual course of the Germanic 
procedure. The very earliest appearance of law was a sub- 
stitute for the private feuds between families or clans, but as 
a defendant who did not peaceably submit to the jurisdiction 
of the court might be put outside of the protection of the law, 
so that any man might kill him at sight, there was at first 
no way of securing the indemnity to which the plaintiff was 
entitled unless the defendant chose to give such security. 
(Sohm, Proc. d, Lex. Sal., secs. 15, 23-25.) . 

In the English procedure it is a noticeable feature that se- 
curity is given at every step, and very early the defendant 
accused of wrong was required to either find bail or go to 
prison. This security was the hostage of the earlier days, and 
later, when action for punishment and for redress were sep- 
arated from each other, became the bail of the criminal law. 
The liability was still conceived in the same way as when the 
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bail actually put his own body into the power of the party 
secured, in some jurisdictions ‘the old form of bail bond, 
bound “body for body,” is still in use. 


But debt is popularly regarded as the most ancient form 
of contract, and some knowledge of the history of the action 
of debt is essential to anything like an adequate understand- 
ing of many of ‘the enlightened rules which make up the law 
of contracts at the present time; it will not be practicable, 
however, in this paper to extend the discussion beyond a sin- 
gle feature: that of consideration. 


_ It is sometimes claimed that the English action of debt 
was adopted from the procedure of the Roman law. It is more 
probable, however, that the action is of purely German descent. 

The substance of the plaintiff's claim, as set forth in the 
writ of debt, was that the defendant owed him so much and 
wrongfully withheld it. It stated mereiy the conclusion of law 
and not the facts upon which that conclusion was based. The 
old German complaint was similar. 


In England and in Germany alike the defendant could an- 
swer in general terms that he did not owe the plaintiff, and 
if the plaintiff had nothing to show for the debt the defend- 
ant’s denial turned him out of court. 

It seems strange that in this primitive procedure there 
should be found the origin of any substantial legal principle of 
importance at this time, yet here we are able to find the gen- 
erally accepted origin of the doctrine of consideration in al- 
most its present perfection. 

It has been suggested by some that the doctrine of con- 
sideration was borrowed from the Roman law by the chancery, 
and, with some modifications, engrafted into the common law; 
but this view is not generally accepted.e 

As before stated, the plaintiff in this action of debt against 
a defendant who denied it was turned out of court unless he 
had something to show for it. (Glanv. Lib. X, C, 12.) . This 
requirement was not evidence in the modern sense. It meant 
that he must maintain his action in one of the three ways 
then recognized; by duel, writing or witnesses. 

The sufficiency of this proof ‘by witnesses was not depen- 
dent upon their testimony being believed. The oath was con- 
clusive. These trials by witnesses appear to have almost whol- 
ly been confined to claims arising out of a sale or loan. 

For centuries before the Norman conquest the Anglo-Saxon 
law had required a certain number of official witnesses, some 
of whom were called in to witness every bargain of sale. (Es- 
says in Anglo-Saxon Law, 187.) These witnesses were not for 
the purpose of affording proofs of debts. They go back to a 
time when theft and similar offenses were the chief ground 
of litigation, and the purpose for which they were appointed 
was to afford a means of deciding whether persons charged 
with having stolen property had come by it rightfully or not. 
A defendant could clear himself of the felony by their oath 
that he had bought or received the thing openly in the way 
appointed by law. These were the transaction witnesses of 
the Saxon period. These transaction witnesses remained under 
the Norman influence at least as late as Henry II. 

These witnesses, established originally for a different pur- 
pose, soon became the means of establishing the requisite evi- 
dence of a debt, but as ‘the purpose for which they were called 
in only required their presence when property changed hands, 
the principal cases in whiich they could be of service between 
the parties to a bargain was necessarily when a debt was 
claimed by reason of the delivery of property. The purpose 
did not extend to agreements which were executory on both 
sides, because there no question of theft could arise, and Glan- 
ville shows that in his time the King’s Court did not enforce 
such agreements. (Lib. X,-C. 18.) 

Now the fact that these transaction witnesses could only 
swear to facts within their knowledge by sight and hearing, 
and these facts also relating to the delivery of property, creat- 
ed in itself a condition where, for the utility of these wit- 
nesses to establish a debt, a quid pro quo was a necessity. 
Thus the necessity of a consideration to support a contract of 
debt became a rule of law by reason of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the procedure for the enforcement of ‘the contract; 
and this rule for a necessary consideration was naturally re- 
tained as the right of enforcement of contracts other than 
those of debt, was extended, and every simple con'tract became 
to be required to be supported by a consideration. (Holmes’ 
Com. Law, 247 et seq.) 

The other mode of proof above referred to—that of writing 
—required no transaction witnesses, and hence a quid pro quo 
Was not a necessary element; and here we have the rule of 
law requiring no consideration for an obligation witnessed by 
defendant’s seal. The common expression that a sealed instru- 
ment imports or presumes a consideration—in jurisdictions 
where the effect of seals has not been abolished—is therefore 
more accurately stated in the rule that sealed instruments 
require no consideration. 

It will not be here practicable to occupy the time necessary 
to trace the manner in which the action of debt was sup- 
planted by assumpsit and 'the process of reasoning, by which 
the latter action grew to include the larger field of contracts 
and refined the doctrine of consideration; though such an ex- 
amination will be found to afford much valuable aid to an 
adequate comprehension of the subject; but I will now under- 
take an examination of the theory of consideration as it is to- 
day underst . 

Consideration is now generally understood to be included in 
the idea of a benefit to the promisor or a detriment incurred 
by the promisee. The latter is thought by some to include 
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a broad enough scope to embody any proper conception of con. 
sideration. It must be admitited, however, that some difficul- 
ties are encountered in any attempt to reconcile all the ad- 
judications to any single and well defined theory of the sub- 
ject. A, from kindness or other motive, ae 6 Se eee 
pareel for B from one place to another, and, through negli- 
gence, injures it. While an action would lie for the injury 
based on the claim of negligence, could any action be main- 
tained based on the promise? The older authorities, based on 
benefits to the promisor, could find no consideration, because 
the undertaking would plainly confer no benefit. The later 
authorities are unable to find a detriment to the promisee in 
such a transaction, for the delivery is more nearly a benefit 
to him; but assumpsit is sustained for the breach of those 
duties which arose from defendant’s having undertaken to deal 
with the thing. (Bainbridge v. Firmstone, 8 Ad. & El., 743.) 
A more logical examination of the consequences of a delivery 
would have led to a different conclusion. Delivery is in strict- 
ness a detriment—it is parting with a present control, and the 
instant delivery is complete the owner has in the place of the 
thing delivered, a promise. The act of delivering must there- 
fore be regarded as a sufficient consideration to support an 
action based on the promise in the case supposed. 

Tt must be admitted, however, that delivery is not neces- 
sarily a consideration. The promise to carry might be made 
and accepted with the distinct understanding upon the part 
of both parties to the transaction that it was a mere matter 
of favor and without consideration and not legally binding. 
The delivery in such case would constitute equally a detriment, 
but it would be incurred with an evident intent to create no 
binding obligation, and could afford no sufficient consideration 
to sustain an action. It is manifest, therefore, that caution 
must be observed against the conception of a detriment as a 
consideration, unless the parties cam be found to have rea- 
sonably dealt with it on that footing. As has been well ex- 
pressed by Holmes (Common Law, 293, et seq.), the promise 
must be made and accepted as the conventional inducement 
for furnishing ‘the consideration. The essence is the relation 
of reciprocal conventional inducement, each for the other, be- 
tween consideration and promise. The necessity of this recip- 
rocal inducement passing to the mind of the promisor is well 
illustrated in Ellis v. Clark, 110 Massachusetts, 389. A re- 
fused to permit wood to be removed from his land by one who 
had made an oral bargain and given his note for that purpose, 
unless additional security should be supplied. Accordingly B 
affixed his signature to the note that had been given by the 
purchaser. A thereupon permitted the purchaser to take the 
wood. At the trial it was ished that B had affixed his 
signature without knowing that A was to alter his position 
in any way on the faith of the signature, and it was held that 
there was no consideration. The necessity of the reciprocal 
inducement passing to the mind of the promisee is found in 
the cases where a reward is offered for doing something, which 
is afterwards done by a person acting in ignorance of the 
offer. (Fitch v. Snedaker, 38 N. Y. 248.) Such tendered promise 
does not induce the furnishing of the consideration, and can- 
not logically be claimed as a detriment moving to the prom- 
isee. The conflict of authority as to the right of recovery in 
such case is easily traceable to an effort upon the part of some 
courts to discover considerations of public policy growing out 
of such transactions (Dawkins v. Sappington, 36 Ind. 199; Rus- 
sell v. Stewart, 44 Vt. 170; Auditor v. Ballard, 9 Bush (Ky.), 
572; Bagle v. Smith, Houst. (Del.), 293); but so long as the 
right of recovery is confined to the sphere of contract, but one 
conclusion can be logically reached. 


I conceive that much space that is devoted by text writers 
to the subject of mutual assent as affecting the consummation 
of contracts, might more appropriately be applied to the rela- 
tion between offer and consideration as here urged as recipro- 
cal inducements each of the other; for our law furnishes no 
different status for an offer not accepted and one ted up 
to the time a consideration is furnished. It is indeed difficult 
to conceive @ mutual assent alienated from the controlling 
principles of consideration. 


The same philosophic conception of consideration may be 
advantageously carried into all fields of contractural relations. 
Void and voidable contracts are usually conceived as contracts 
made, but avoided by reason of mistake, misrepresentation or 
fraud. Such contracts I apprehend are better understood as 
contracts never made or imperfectly made by reason of the 
absence of one or more of the necessary primary elements and 
usually traceable to the want of the necessary reciprocal in- 
ducement between consideration and promise. (Homes C. L., 
309.) If A goes through the form of making a contract with 
B through B’s supposed agent, and it afterward transpires that 
there was in fact no agency, it is convenient to suggest that 
A may avoid the contract by reason of the mistake on his part 
or the fraud on the part of the supposed agent; but it is mani- 
fest that no special doctrine of that character need be resorted 
to. The logical ground is that no contract was made because 
the primary elements of a contract are wanting, as no promise 
of A has been met with a consideration moving from B. 

Suppose A agreed to buy and B agreed to sell a parcel, 
understood by both to contain specified articles, when in fact 
the parcel was found to contain different material. It is com- 
monly supposed that such a contract would be avoided by rea- 
son of mistake as to subject matter. I conceive the logica: 
ground to be that no contract was made, because of the im- 
perfect reciprocal relationship between the promise and the 
consideration upon which the promise was based. 
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Without further illustration I ‘think it may be safely 
claimed that whenever fraud, misrepresentation or mistake is 
said to avoid a contract, there is no new principle which comes 
in to set aside an otherwise perfect obligation, but that the true 
nana aa daemons ate conmoury preaeey abemaniraee 

reason of the absence of a necessary primary element, and 
that this is traceable to an imperfect relationship between the 

and the consideration. (Ib. 315.) 

It may be here appropriately suggested that much confu- 
gion of thought would be spared if greater attention were 
given by vy courts to accuracy of expression and a fuller dis- 
cussion of the philosophy of the controlling doctrines upon 
= their decisions are based. The apparent contradiction 

of thought found in the expression “void contract’”’ may be 
easily and appropriately avoided by due regard of the true 
grounds upon which such transactions stand or fail. 

I would not be thought unmindful of the difficulties su:-- 


application of established rules may in isolated cases lead to 
seeming hardships; but if the accepted claim of the greatest 
good to the greatest number is to be preserved and a system 
maintained, a jealous attention to the preservation of philo- 
sophic doctrines is no less 'than a judicial duty. 
It has of late years become somewhat fashionable to con 
sider ourselves in an age of peculiar enlightenment; 


number of the American Law Review goes so far as to con- 
pear in almost unmeasured terms even the study of the ear- 
tier conditions of the law. (Am. Law Review, vol. 31, p. 410.) 
So far as these tendencies are directed toward the reforms of 
ure I make for them here no criticism, although an ac- 
we practice under our code system of procedure has by no 
alienated my affections for a strictly common law pro- 
cedure to which I was educated and under which I practiced 
for some years; but when the attempt is made to discourage 
the usefulness of an acquaintance with the history and growth 
judicial system, or to advocate an independence of the 
of our ancestors wherein that wisdom has evolved 
based upon the soundest philosophy of thought, I 
cannot too severely express my dissent. Such an attempt is 
upon an inadequate appreciation of the fact that law 
has always been and must needs always be a growth; a 
growth as slow, uniform and true as any growth in nature; 
and that all ‘beneficial developments in our legal doctrines have 
always been and always will be the counterparts of the devel- 
opments and growth in our social conditions; that one cannot 
be independent of the other and each must keep pace with the 
other, and neither can be fully understood in its richness and 
ty, nor properly applied, without an adequate understand- 
of the conditions and methods of thought comprehending 
the growth. 
Instead of discouraging a study of the early conditions of 
the law, I would earnestly advocate that no student be admit- 
ted to practice without a comprehensive acquaintance with the 
history and growth of our accepted legal doctrines, as without 
such an acquaintance no attorney cam reasonably hope to 
successfully perform that ever present duty of accurately 
weighing the essential principles of given propositions; and 
that duty, well performed, must be regarded as the highest 
attainment of the legal mind. 


‘ 
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THE APPOINTING POWER—ITS LOCATION 
AND LIMITS. 


By Hon. Floyd R. Mechem, Before the Michigan State Bar 
Association. 








At no other time in the judicial history of this country, if 
the evidence of the reported cases is to be relied upon, have 
there been so many and so bitter contests over all of the ques- 
tions growing out of the title to public offices, as during the 
last six or eight years. This is undoubtedly largely accounted 
for by the fact that within that period a large number of the 
States have put in operation radically changed methods of con- 
ducting elections, based upon or practically incorporating what 
is popularly known as the Australian ballot system. In making 
these changes, the several States have retained enough of gen- 
eral similarity to attest the likeness of their respective methods 
to the original type, but at the same time they have introduced 
so much of local variation and addition as to give rise to a 
great number of new and perplexing questions of interpreta- 
tion and application. 

During this same period, also, an apparently increasing 
anxiety to secure the emoluments of office has given birth 
to numerous contests over the title to official salaries and 
fees; and it is doubtless true that this seemingly sharpened 
appetite for the spoils of office has lain at the foundation 
of much other litigation in which the right to salary or fees 
Was only incidentally involved. 

Among the many questions relating to public office which 
in this period have thus attracted the attention of our courts 





is the one to which I beg briefly to call your attention on this 
occasion—the question, Where does the power to appoint the 
public office reside, and what are the limitations which attend 
its exercise? It may seem, on its first statement, that there 
ought to be but little room for doubt upon this question, but 
the fact that it has proven to be one of great inherent diffi- 
culty, as well as the paramount importance of the question in 
itself, are the excuses for its discussion at the present moment. 

Lying immediately back of this question, and closely allied 
to it, is the question which I shall content myself with sug- 
gesting, but not discussing—whether under the system of re- 
publican government to which we are pledged, and which 
the United States is bound to guarantee to every State, there 
exist any limitations upon the power of the people to exercise 
the power of appointing their officers rather than electing them. 
Whether, in other words, it is competent for the people to pro- 
vide for one or two great elective officers who shall themselves 
appoint the residue of the vast number of officers required, 
instead of leaving them all to be elected at popular elections. 

Passing this question by as one of no present consequence, 
at least, I shall assume that we will all agree that the power 
to determine what officer shall be chosen to exercise the 
functions of government, and by what method they shall be 
chosen—whether by popular election or by appointment of 
other officers—is vested in the people themselves; and that 
in framing their systems of government and forming their 
constitutions, they may make such provisions and adopt such 
methods as to them may seem expedient and proper. For 
present purposes, therefore, I shall assume that the people, 
in their constitutions, may determine what officers shall be 
appointed, and how, ahd by whom; and that wherever express 
provisions of this sort are found, they will be deemed con- 
clusive. Strange as it may perhaps seem, however, many 
of our State constitutions, the constitution of this State in- 
cluded, contain exceedingly meagre provisions upon this subject, 
and the question is, therefore, open for discussion, what pro- 
visions are to be implied? 

For the purpose of clearing the ground for the main sub- 
ject, it may be well at the outset to consider briefly some inci- 
dental and collateral phases which the courts have had occa- 
sion to deal with. 

And, first, it is doubtless true that the power to make 
some appointments may be deemed to be an incident of 
certain larger powers expressly conferred, “as, for instance,” 
to use the language of Judge Coffey of the Supreme Court of 
Indiana, “‘the appointments made by judicial officers in the 
discharge of their official duties, or the appointments made by 
the General Assembly of officers necessary to enable it to 
properly discharge its duties as an independent legislative body, 
and the like. Such appointments,” continues the same judge, 
“by the several departments of the State government, are 
necessary to enable them to maintain their independent exist- 
ence, and do not involve an encroachment upon the functions 
of any other branch.” State vs. Denny, 118 Ind. at p. 389. 


In the second place, it may be noticed that, in this State at 
least, since the decision in People v. Hurlbut, 24 Mich., 44, and 
People v. Detroit, 25 Mich., 228, the right of local self-govern- 
ment forbids such a construction of the general appointing 
power conferred upon any State officer as would permit the 
permanent appointment by him of purely local officers. Whether 
a temporary and provisional appointment might be made to 
operate until the office could be filled by the proper local au- 
thorities, was a question much discussed in People v. Hurlbut, 
and upon which, as there presented, the court was equally 
divided. In State v. Irwin, 5 Nev., 111, and State v. Swift, 11 
Nev., 128, the power to make such provisional appointments 
was affirmed, though this decision was coupled with views 
respecting the right of local self-government which cannot be 
reconciled with those prevailing in this State. 

In the third place, attention may be called to that phase 
of the subject presented by the question, much discussed of 
late, whether the power expressly conferred upon the Legis- 
lature by the constitution in some States to prescribe the man- 
ner of appointing is sufficient to authorize the Legislature to 
make the appointment itself. 

In State v. Kennon, 7 Ohio St., 546, which arose in 1857, the 
question was vigorously discussed. The constitution of Ohio, 
after providing for certain officers, proceeded to declare that 
“The election and appointment of all officers * * * not other- 
wise provided for by this constitution * * * shall be made 
in such manner as may be directed by law; but no appointing 
power shall be exercised by the General Assembly except as 
prescribed in this constitution and in the election of United 
States Senators.” The constitution also provided that “The 
directors of the penitentiary shall be appointed or elected in 
such manner as the General Assembly may direct.” Under 
this constitution the Legislature passed an act appointing Ken- 
non and two others as a board to supervise the construction 
of the new State House; and also an act by which this board 
was authorized and directed to appoint directors of the State 
Penitentiary. In an action of quo warranto against Kennon 
and his associates, it was contended that the power conferred 
upon the Legislature to direct the manner in which officers 
should be elected or appointed was equivalent to authority to 
make the appointment itself. Speaking of this contention, the 
court, by Brinkerhoff, J., said: “To make good this claim it 


must be made to appear that the power to direct the ‘manner,’ 
the mode, the way, in which an act shall be done, and the 
power and authority to do the act itself, are one and the same 
thing. But that they are not identical or equivalent to each 
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other, is too clear for argument, and almost too clear to admit 
of illustration. To prescribe the manner of election or. appoint- 
ment to an office is an ordinary legislative function. To make 
an appointment to office is an administrative function. And 
under a constitution in which the philosophical theory of a 
division of the powers of government into legislative, executive 
and judicial, should be exactly carried out in detail, the power 
of prescribing the manner of making appointments to office 
would fall naturally and properly to the legislative department; 
while the power to make 'the appointments themselves would 
fall as naturally and properly to the executive department. 
This exact adherence to theory, however, is seldom, if ever, 
found in any frame of government; and we refer to the distinc- 
tion simply by way of reply to the claim, on behalf of de- 
fendants, in argument, that the power to prescribe the manner 
of appointments includes the power of appointment itself, and 
to show that they are acts and powers wholly different and 
distinct from each other. 

How far the General Assembly may go, and just what 
it may or may not do, in the exercise of the power here 
conferred to direct the manner of the election or appointment of 
directors of the penitentiary, are questions not before us. We 
have not consideed them, nor do we intend to attempt to answer 
them. It will be time enough to do so, when they are presented 
in a case pending before us. But conceding, for the sake 
ef the argument, that it would be competent for the Legis- 
lature to constitute a Board of Commissioners to hold office 
during life even, for the appointment of directors of the peni- 
tentiary, it is clear that the Legislature cannot, under the Con- 
stitution, itself appoint and designate the members of such 

. They must be either selected by the people of the State 
or appointed by some constitutional agency other than the 
General Assembly.”’ 

, J., in the same case, used the following language: 
“Upon this question, it seems to me only necessary to refer 
to the plain words of the Constitution. It provides, in the first 

, that ‘the election and appointment of all officers, and the 

ng of all vacancies, not otherwise provided for by this Con- 
stitution or the Cofstitution of the United States, shall be 
made in such a manner as may be directed by law.” Now, 
providing by law the manner in which an appointment shall be 
made, and the making of the appointment itself, are two differ- 
ent things: the first is pointing out the mode in which the thing 
shall be done, and the other is doing the thing itself; the one is 
legislative and directory, the other administrative.” 


The same question subsequently arose in Indiana in 1888, 
fn the case of State v. Denny, 118 Ind., 282. The constitution 
there provided (Sec. 1, Art. 15), that “All officers whose ap- 
Ppointments are not otherwise provided for in this constitution 
shall be chosen in such a manner as now is, or hereafter may 
be, prescribed by law.’’ The court, after quoting with approval 
the language of State v. Kennon, proceeded to say, ‘““‘We think 
it plain that the power to provide by law the manner or mode 
of making an appointment does not include the power to make 
the appointment itself. As has been said, by Sec. 1, Art. 15, the 
General Assembly has the right to appoint such officers as it 
had the right by law in force at the time of its adoption to 
select, and by the ‘terms of that section it also has the right 
to prescribe the manner in which officers for whose appoint- 
ment no provision is made in the constitution shall be ap- 
pointed. What, then, is the limit of the legislative power to 
appoint to offices created by statute, or is there any limit to 
such power? If there is no limit, then the General Assembly 
may appoint all the offices created by statute, from the At- 
torney-General of the State down to the smallest township of- 
ficer, for they are all the creatures of the statute. It may ap- 
point the Board of County Commissioners, the Township Trus- 
tees, County Superintendents, and even Road Supervisors. It 
may create offices without limit and fill them with its own ap- 
pointees. 

“In the light of the contemporaneous history of the constitu- 
tion, we do not think it will be seriously contended that the 

rs of that instrument intended to confer upon, or leave 
with, the General Assembly any such power. Where, then, is 
the limit? Whatever the limit may be, it is clear to us that 
it has no power to fill, by appointment, a local office like the 
one now under consideration. As the right to prescribe by law 
the manner of appointing to a new office created by the Legis- 
lature does not carry with it the right to make such appoint- 
ment, we know of no provision in the constitution under which 
such right can reasonably be asserted. It is believed that ‘this 
conclusion accords with the practical construction heretofore 
placed upon our constitution.” 

So, again, in State v. Peele, 121 Ind., 495, the court reiterated 
the same doctrine, saying, ‘“‘That giving the Legislature power 
to prescribe by law the manner of electing officers does not 
confer the power to elect, and that there is a manifest distinc- 
tion between providing the mode of doing a thing and doing 
the thing itself.”’ 

% Later cases in Indiana have recognized the same distinc- 
tion. 

On the other hand, in a leading case in Maryland (Mayor 
of Baltimore v. State, 15 Md., 376; 74 Am. Dec., 572), it ap- 
Peared that the constitution of that State conferred upon the 
Governor the appointment of all officers not otherwise pro- 
vided for “uniess a different mode of appointment be prescribed 
by the law creating the office.’” The Legislature, having passed 
an act providing for a board of officers, and having named the 
Officers in the body of the act, it was contended that the section 
of the constitution above referred to gave to the Legislature, 
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in creating an office, power only to prescribe the mode of ap- 
pointment and could, by no legitimate rule of construction, be 
interpreted to grant the power to the Legislature to make the 
appointment itself. But the court declined to adopt this con- 
struction, saying, “It is conceded that the Legislature was 
not under any obligation to confer the power of appointment on 
the executive; by this clause of the constitution the power 
was placed there, in the event of a different mode not being 
prescribed by law. But, it is said, it ought to have been dele- 
gated to the people or local authorities of the city of Baltimore. 
In the absence of any such requirement of the Legislature, 
we do not perceive that they were under a duty to make such 
delegation of the appointing power. The constitution surely 
designed to repose some discretion im the Legislature, both 
over the mode of appointment and the propriety and necessity 
of passing any law on the subject to which: the exercise of the 
power might relate. It seems difficult to suppose that the peo- 
ple, through the constitution, would intrust to that branch of 
government nearest to the source of power the right to create 
an office, and to indicate others to appoint the officers, and be 
unwilling to place the appointment with the Legislature itself.” 

Substantially the same question was involved in this State 
in the case of People v. Hurlbut, 24 Mich., 44, though its scope 
was somewhat more limited. Sec. 14 of Art. XV. of our con- 
stitution (Art. XV. being the article entitled Corporations), pro- 
vides that “all judicial officers of cities and villages shall be 
elected, and all other officers shall be elected or appointed at 
such time and in such manner as the Legislature may direct.” 
All of the judges assumed, and Campbell, Ch. J., expressly de- 
clared, what seems sufficiently obvious from its location, that 
this provision applies only to municipal officers, and does not 
operate upon offices ly. The exigencies of the case did 
not require a decision upon the question, but part of the judges 
referred to it, and Christiancy, J., said. “The next objection 
to the validity of the act is, that the power of the Legislature 
(umder Sec. 14, Art. XV.), is conifined to directing, whether of- 
ficers other than judicial, in cities and villages, shall be elected 
or appointed, and at what time and in what manner the elec- 
tion or appointment shall be made; that in thus directing, their 
power is exhausted, and they cannot make the appointment 
themselves. 

“This argument is not based upon the ground that the pro- 
visions of this section were intended to confine the power of 
making the appointment to the Common Council of the city 
or to any other local authority for which only it was intended 
the Legislature should provide; but it goes upon the assump- 
tion that, even admitting the power of the Legislature to pro- 
vide for an appointment otherwise than by the local authorities 
of the city, still the Legislature could not itself make the ap- 
pointment in the manner they have undertaken by this act 
to make it; their power being limited to directing the time and 


manner in which it should be made. 

“Though this argument may seem plausible, I do not think 
the conclusion is so clear or free from doubt as to authorize 
us to declare the act void on this ground. If the Legislature 


had the power to provide the time and manner of the appoint- 
ment, and were not confined to providing for the appointment 
by the local authorities, then they had the power to provide 
that it should be made by the Governor, with or without the 
consent of the Senate, or by the Legislature in joint conven- 
tion, or, finally, by the Legislature in the very form and man- 
ner which was adopted. And if they had the power to direct 
that it should be made in this way, it would be very difficult 
to give any substantial reason why they could not proceed to 
make the appointment as they did, without first passing an 
act providing that it should be so made. Such an act would 
be but a legislative determination that the appointment should 


be so made; and the actual making of it in this way shows 
the like legislative determination. A similar exercise of power 
by the Legislature has been upheld by the Supreme Court of 


New York. People v. Bennett, 54 Barb., 480.” 

Many other cases upon this subject might be referred to, 
but these are sufficient to show the wide divergence of judicial 
opinion, and time will not permit, nor does the subject justify, 
a fuller treatment of it. 

Passing, new, lastly. to the main point to be considered, 
the question is this: When the constitution contains no pro- 
vision regulating the matter of appointments, where is the 
power of appointment located? Does it belong exclusively to 
the executive, or to the legislative, or to the judicial depart- 
ment? May it properly be conferred upon either branch? 

No serious claim has ever been made, so far as I am aware, 


that the power of appointment is a judicial function, though, 
as will be noticed later on the right to confer some appointing 
power upon the judiciary has been expressly recognized. In 
this State, however, it is expressly denied to the judiciary by 
the language of the constitution, Sec. 10, Art. VI. Is it, then, 


an exclusively executive function, or may the Legislature 
exercise it? Around this question the battle has been waged. 

The constitution of this State, like that of most of the 
States, provides (Art. III.) that “The powers of government are 
divided into three departments: the legislative, executive and 
judicial.” And, further, that “No person belonging to one de- 
partment shall exercise the power properly belonging to an- 
other, except in the cases expressly provided in this constitu- 
tion.”’ 

Our constitution nowhere expressly locates the general ap- 
pointing power, except for the filling of vacancies, in which 
cases the Governor must act. As a matter of fact, the statutes 
providing for offices in this State have very generally vested 
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the power of appointment in the Governor. But is it neces- 
sarily an executive function? If it is, then, under the con- 
stitutional provisions last referred to, the Legislature could 
not make appointments itself; if it is not, the Legislature may 
have the power. 

I repeat, then, Is appointment to office intrinsically, in- 
herently and necessarily an executive function? 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to Samuel Kercheval, dated 
July 16, 1816, said: “Nomination to office is an executive func- 
tion. To give it to the Legislature, as we do in Virginia, is 
a@ violation of the principle of division of powers. It swerves 
the members from correctness by tempting them to intrigue 
for offices themselves, and to a corrupt barter for votes, and de- 
stroys responsibility by dividing it among the multitude.” 

In Taylor v. Commonwealth, 3 J. J. Marshall (Ky.), 401, a 
writ of error had been sued out to review the act of a county 
court in appointing a clerk of the court. A question was made 
whether the act was, in its nature, such an one as could be 
reviewed under this writ. The court held that it was not, and 
Ch. J. Robertson said: “The appointment of a clerk is not, 
strictly speaking, a judicial act. Appointments to office are 
intrinsically executive. And, although the constitution has 
confided to the courts the appointment of their own clerks, still 
the nature of the power is not changed. It is essentially 
executive, whensoever, or by whomsoever, it may be exercised. 
It is as much executive when exercised by a court as by the 
Governor. It is the prerogative of appointing to office, and is 
of the same nature, whether it belongs to a court or to a Gov- 
ernor. 

“The appellate jurisdiction of this court is judicial. We can 
revise that only which is judicial.” 

In Achley’s Case, 14 Abbott’s Prac. Rep., 35, it appeared 
that the law gave to the Common Council of cities the power 
to appoint Commissioners of Deeds, and Achley had been so 
appointed by the Common Council of the city of New York. 
The Mayor of the city undertook to veto this appointment 
under his authority to interpose this veto against legislative 
acts; but the court held that this was not such a case, saying: 
“The exercise of the power of appointment to office is a purely 
executive act; and when the authority conferred has been 
exercised, it is final, for the term of the appointee.” 

In State, ex. rel. Coogan v. Barbour, 53 Conn., 76; 55 Am. 
Rep., 65, it appeared that the Common Council of the city was 
authorized to elect a city attorney. A meeting was duly held, 
a vote was taken and the relator, Coogan, having received a 
majority of the votes, was declared elected. A motion was 
soon afterward made to treat the first ballot as void and to 
declare the defendant Barbour elected. This motion was 
adopted, and the question was which of these two persons was 
elected. The court held that Coogan was elected, on the ground 
that the election or appointment was an executive act, and 
when once performed was final. “Appointments to office,” 
said the court, “by whomsover made are intrinsically executive 
acts.”’ 

No one of these cases, however, fairly presented the ques- 
tion now in issue, but in 1888, there began a somewhat re- 
markable series of cases before the Supreme Court of Indiana 
in which nearly all possible aspects of it received consideration. 

In the first of these cases, State ex. rel. Jameson v. Denny, 
118 Ind., 382, it appeared that the Legislature had passed an 
act providing for the appointment of a Board of Public Works 
in every city of 50,000 inhabitants or more, and declaring that 
such board should be elected by the Legislature in joint con- 
vention. Pursuant to the terms of this act, the General As- 
sembly had elected a Board of Public Works for the city of 
Indianapolis, but the Mayor of the city had refused to recognize 

them, and this action was brought to compel him to do so. 
Three of the judges wrote opinions, but the question raised may 
be shown by an extract from the leading opinion of Judge 
Coffey. “Admitting for the time being that the act in ques- 
tion is otherwise valid, it is insisted that under our constitu- 
tion the General Assembly had no power to elect or appoint 
the appellants, and that so much of the act as attempts to con- 
fer on it such power is in conflict with the constitution and is 
therefore void. It is claimed that the appointment to an office 
is an executive function, and that by the terms of our con- 
stitution the General Assembly is prohibited from filling an of- 
fice created by it, unless such office is connected with the duties 
imposed upon it as a legislative body. This contention arises 
out of the provision of Sec. 1, Art. IIL, of ‘the constitution, 
which is as follows: “The powers of the government are di- 
vided into three separate departments—the legislative, the 
executive, including the administrative, and the judicial; and 
no person charged with official duties under one of these de- 
partments shall exercise any of the functions of another ex- 
cept as in this constitution expressly provided.”” The learned 
judge then proceeded to define each power, saying: ‘“Legis- 
lative power is the power to make, alter and repeal laws, and 
is vested in the General Assembly; the judicial power is the 
power to construe and interpret the constitution and the laws 
and make decrees determining controversies, and is vested in 
the courts. 

The executive power is the power to execute the laws, and 
is vested in the Governor of the State, the administrative of- 
ficers of the State, counties, townships, towns and cities. Then 
to which of these departments does the appointment to 
office belong? Generally, proceeded the same judge, the ap- 
pointment to an office is an executive function. It is conceded 


that the Legislature and the judiciary have certain incidental 
power of appointment, but “The appointment to an office like 
the one involved here, where it is in no manner connected with 











the discharge of legislative duties, we think, involves the exer- 
cise of executive functions and falls within the prohibition of 
Sec. 1, Art. III. of the constitution.” * * * “In our opinion, 
so much of the act now under consideration as attempts to con- 
fer on the General Assembly the duty of appointing or electing 
to the office now claimed by the appellant, is in conflict with 
our constitution, and is void. It seeks to confer on that body 
executive functions which it is prohibited from exercising.” 
Elliot, Ch. J., wrote a separate opinion, in which, among other 
things, he said: “The Legislature does not, in my opinion, 
either by express grant or by implication, possess any genera} 
and unrestricted appointing power. It is generally agreed that 
the power of appointment is intrinsically an executive power; 
it is, at all eventts, not properly a law-making power. It is one 
thing to make a place for a man by enacting a law, and another 
thing to put him in that place. The one thing is purely and 
intrinsically legislative, the other is not.” The court held the 
act in question invalid, but its violation of the right of loca} 
self-government was also urged against it, and this contention 
was sustained by a majority of the court. Mitchell J., dissented, 
denying the right of local self-government in this case, and as- 
serting the power of the Legislature to make the election as it 
had done. 

In the second case, Evansville v. State, 118 Ind., 426, it 
appeared that the same Legislature had provided for a Police 
and Fire Board in cities having a population of 29,000 or more. 
The members of the first board were to be elected by the Legis- 
lature. Under this act, the Legislature elected a board for the 
city of Evansville, but they were refused recognition by the 
local authorities, and this action was brought to compel such 
recognition. The court held this act also unconstitutional, 
for the reason that it violated the right of local self-govern- 
ment, and because the Legislature had no power to elect the 
officers. Upon this latter point, Berkshire, J., who wrote the 
opinion of the court, said: “The power to appoint to office is 
not a legislative function, but belongs to the executive depart- 
ment of the government. Prescribing the mode of appointment 
is one thing, making the appointment is another. One is the 
exercise of the legislative power, the other the exercise of an 
executive function. As the Legislature is limited to the exer- 
cise of legislative power, except when otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, its power ceases when it prescribes the mode of appoint- 
ment to office, except in cases where express power is given to 
make appointments. The Legislature may provide by law for 
the appointment of all officers not provided for in the con- 
stitution, but the appointing power must be lodged somewhere 
within the executive department of the government.” Mitchell, 
J., dissented. 

In the third case, State ex. rel. Holt, v. Denny, 118 Ind., 
449, an act similar to the one last considered was involved. 
This act also was held to be unconstitutional. The chief stress 
of the opinion was laid upon the right of the municipality to 
regulate its own affairs, but upon the point now under con- 
sideration, the court, by Olds, J., said: “Under our system of 
government, divided into three separate, distinct, co-ordinate 
branches, the legislative and judicial departments may exercise 
appointing power to offices peculiarly related to and connected 
with the exercise of their constitutional functions, and to main- 
tain their independent existence; that is to say, the General 
Assembly may elect or appoint the officers to their respective 
branches and relating to their department of the government; 
courts may appoint administrators, guardians, master commis- 
sioners and such officers as are necessary to the free and in- 
dependent exercise of power conferred by the constitution, but 
the appointment of officers generally is naturally and properly 
an executive function.” Mitchell, J., dissented as before. 

In Hovey v. State, ex. rel. Carson, 119, Ind., 395, decided in 
1889, the question arose as to the power of the Legislature to 
elect trustees for the State Asylum for the Insane. Judge 
Mitchell, who had dissented in the three preceding cases, wrote 
the leading opinion, though three other judges also wrote 
opinions, and none of them entirely concurred with Judge 
Mitchell. Judge Mitchell's position was that the general power 
to appoint officers is not inherent in the executive or any other 
branch of the government, but that it is a prerogative of the 
people to be exercised by them directly, or by any department of 
government to which it had been either expressly or impliedly 
confided by the constitution. Judge Berkshire contended, as in 
the previous cases, that the power to appoint to office is an ex- 
ecutive function, and is lodged with the executive department 
of the government, except where the constitution expressly pro- 
vides otherwise. All of the judges, however, concurred in hold- 
ing the election valid on the ground that the trustees of the In- 
sane Asylum had been habitually chosen by the Legislature up 
to the time of the adoption of the present constitution, and that 
this method was therefore by practical construction brought 
within the constitutional provision that “All officers whose ap- 
pointments are not otherwise provided for in this constitution 
shall be chosen in such manner as now is, or hereafter may be,. 
provided for by law.” 

At the same term, the case of Hovey v. State ex. rel. Reilly, 
119 Ind., 386, was decided. This case involved the right of the 
Legislature to elect trustees of the State Institution for the 
Education of the Blind. This election was sustained. Elliot, Ch. 
J., who wrote the leading opinion of the court, said: “That there 
is a class of officers that may be appointed by the General As- 
sembly cannot now be justly denied, and the only question that 
is still open to debate is, What officers belong to this class? It is 
our judgment that in view of the provisions of the constitution 
and the effect given them by practical exposition, the governing 
officers of all the benevolent institutions of the State may right- 
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fully be appointed by the General Assembly.” It appeared in 
this case that the right to elect officers of this class had been 
exercised without question by the Legislature ever since the 
adoption of the present constitution. Treating this practice as 
a@ practical exposition of the constitution, the majority of the 
=, sustained the election. Berkshire and Coffey, JJ., dis- 
sented. 

Later in the same year State ex. rel. Yancey v. Hyde, 121 
Ind., 20, was decided. 


The Legislature at its last session had created the office of 
“Director of the Department of Geology and Natural Resources 
of the State of Indiana,” and provided that such director should 
be, and he was, elected by the Legislature. The Director was 
authorized to appoint certain subordinate officers. The Gov- 
ernor of the State, disregarding the election by the Legislature, 
treated the office as vacant, and proceeded to fill it by appoint- 
ment. The Governor’s appointee named a subordinate officer to 
fill a position to which another person had been already ap- 
pointed by the director elected by the Legislature, and the ac- 
tion was to try their respective titles. The Governor’s appoint- 
ment was held to be valid. Berkshire, J., wrote the leading opin- 
ion of the court, insisting, as he had held before, that the power 
to appoint is an executive and not a legislative function. He 
said: “The said office being a State office, the Legislature could 
not delegate the power to some other State officer to appoint and 
commission the relator, though that officer may have been duly 
appointed and commissioned. In so far as the act of the Legis- 
lature seeks to deprive the executive of the State of his consti- 
tutional prerogative to fill by appointment vacancies in the of- 
fices named in said act, it is unconstitutional and void.” 


Mitchell, J., and Elliott, Ch. J., dissented. The latter said: “I 
am fully persuaded that the Legislature ought not to have the 
general power to create and to fill offices of its own creation, and 
that if the opinions of the great thinkers of our country had 
been given full force it would have no such power; but, while I 
am persuaded that it should not have this power, my judgment 
is thoroughly convinced that it does have power to create and 
to fill a class of offices, and that the office in controversy be- 
longs to that class. I regret the conclusion, but I cannot escape 
it. I have searched with all possible care, but I can find no de- 
cision which sustains the contention of the relator, that the ap- 
pointing power resides in the Governor. I find no conflict, but 
entire unanimity, for in every case that I have seen it is af- 
firmed that, unless expressly prohibited by constitutional pro- 
visions, there is a class of offices which the Legislature may 
create, and fill by appointment.” After considering a number of 
cases to be hereafter dealt with, Judge Elliott said: “The con- 
clusion deducible from these authorities is, so far as it is here 
necessary to ascertain it, that where the Legislature has power 
to establish a scientific department or to establish any public in- 
stitution, it has, as incident of that power, the right to select the 
means and agencies it deems necessary to carry into effect the 
law it has enacted.” 


Still later in the same year, in State v. Peele, 121 Ind., 495, 
the court had before it the office of Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. When this office was created the act provided that the 
Governor should appoint, but by an amendment made some time 
later it was provided that the officer should be elected by the 
Legislature. The Legislature elected a person to fill the office, 
but the Governor, deeming this election unauthorized and the 
office therefore vacant, made an appointment to fill the vacancy. 
The office in this case differed from most of those dealt with in 
the preceding cases, in being a general State office, unconnected 
with any particular municipality, and not concerning any of the 
State institutions over which the Legislature, according to the 
previous cases, had, by practical construction and long acquties- 
cence, acquired the appointing power. In dealing with this phase 
of it the court said: “In view of the object of the law and the 
nature of the office, it is unquestionably a State office, and we 
find, upon examination of the laws of other States, that offices 
of this character are not regarded by the Legislatures of other 
States as in any sense legislative offices coming within the pre- 
rogative of the Legislature to elect the officers. Having reached 
this conclusion, the next question for determination is the right 
of the Legislature under the constitution to create a State office 
and fill it by the General Assembly electing the officers. This 
brings us to the consideration of the power of the General As- 
sembly. This must be determined by some general principles.” 
The court then proceeded to a discussion of the language of the 
constitution, and particularly of Section 1 of Article XV. so often 
referred to in the preceding cases and said that “under the new 
constitution, which took effect Nov. 21, 1851, the power to elect 
State officers whose duties are general and such as the duties 
of the Chief of the Indiana Bureau of Statistics remains with the 
people, and that the proper interpretation and construction to be 
given to Section 1, Article XV. is that State officers shall be 
chosen by the electors of the State in such manner as may be 
prescribed by law, and that it is the duty of the Legislature in 
creating a State office to fix the term of the office and provide for 
the election of the officer by the people. The conclusion we reach 
is that the General Assembly had no power to elect the 
appellee to the office in question, and that such election was void; 
that the information alleges there was a vacancy in the office; 
that the appellee usurped the office, and illegally held possession 
of it; that the Governor appointed the relator, and he was eli- 
gible and is entitled to the office.” Elliott, Ch. J., and Mitchell, 
J., dissented. 

Substantially the same questions arose in State v. Gorby, 122 
Ind., 17, and the same conclusion was there reached. One ex- 
tract only from the opinion will be given. “It is urged,” said 
the court, “that in the absence of some express statutory or con- 





stitutional provision the Governor of the State can not fill an 
office by appointment. We have no doubt that the General As- 
sembly may, in certain cases, create an office and provide by 
law that it shall remain vacant until some future time; but such 
is mot the case before us. When an office is created, to be filled 
immediately, the presumption must be indulged that the author- 
ity creating such office was satisfied that there was a public 
necessity for the office. If no legitimate mode is provided for 
filling the same it is vacant the moment the law takes effect by 
which it is created. The constitution provides that the Governor 
shall see to it that the laws are faithfully executed. The law 
abhors a vacancy in a necessary office, and under this constitu- 
tional provision, we think, the Governor not only has the right 
to fill all vacancies in State offices, where no other legal mode is 
prescribed, but that it is his duty to do so, to the end that the 
law prescribing the duties of the incumbent of the office may be 
faithfully executed. If it were not so the public would suffer, 
and the Governor would be without the power of performing this 
constitutional obligation.” 


The constitution, however, seems to expressly confer upon 
the Governor the power to fill vacancies and what was heard 
may have been said in view of this constitutional provision. 

In 1891 the Legislature of Indiana passed an act abolishing 
the office involved in the case of State v. Hyde, 121 Ind., 20, 
above referred to, created a new office, to be known as the office 
of State Supervisor of Oil Inspection, with duties substantially 
similar to those of the old one, and provided that the incumbent 
should from time to time be appointed by the State Geologist. 
The latter made an appointment, but the Governor, claiming 
that the appointment belonged to him, also made an appoint- 
ment. The Governor’s appointee sought to oust the appointee of 
the State Geologist. State v. Hyde, 129 Ind., 296. It was con- 
ceded that the Legislature could not appoint, and it was con- 
tended by the relator that the power of appointment was so in- 
trinsically an executive function that it could not be vested else- 
where than in the Governor. This was a new aspect of the ques- 
tion, but the court unanimously sustained the appointment 
made by the State Geologist, saying: “The solution of the ques- 
tion presented for decision depends upon the nature of the of- 
fice and the construction to be placed upon this provision of our 
State constitution.”’ 

The office is not an administrative State office, whose in- 
cumbent is charged with the administration of a separate de- 
partment of the State government. The duties to be performed 
are such as pertain purely to the police. It is an office, there- 
fore, which may be filled by appointment, and as the appoint- 
ment of the incumbent is not provided for in the constitution, 
the case falls clearly within the provisions of Section 1, Article 
XV. That section applies to such officers only as may be ap- 
pointed, and for whose appointment no provision is made by 
the constitution. As the incumbent of the office in question may 
be appointed, and as no provision is made in the constitution 
for his appointment, the General Assembly has the power to 
provide by law for the manner of his selection. It has the 
power to provide that such office shall be filled by popular elec- 
tion, or that it shall be filled by appointment. While the ap- 
pointment to office is, generally, the exercise of an executive or 
administrative function, we do not think it must, of necessity, 
be made by the chief executive, for by the terms of Section 1, 
Article LIIL., of the constitution, the executive department of the 
State includes the administrative. Of course it was not the in- 
tention that any administrative State officer should perform 
any duty properly and necessarily belonging to the Governor of 
the State, but it was, we think, the intention that such officers 
should have the power to perform such duties as should be re- 
quired of them by law in the administration of the State govern- 
ment where such requirement in no wise conflicted with the 
powers delegated to the Governor alone. The appointment to 
office being generally the exercise of an executive or adminis- 
trative function, the power must be conferred upon some execu- 
tive or administrative officer, but the State Geologist is an ad- 
ministrative State officer, elected by the people. The appoint- 
ment to the office in controversy here by the State Geologist is 
certainly a manner or mode of selecting an officer for whose ap- 
pointment no provision is made by our constitution. Nor does 
such mode of selection in any manner infringe upon the pre- 
rogatives of the Governor of the State. 

One other aspect of the question remains to be considered, 
and we shall conclude this wearisome review of the Indiana 
cases. In 1895 the Legislature passed an act providing that the 
Governor, Auditor, Treasurer, Secretary of State and Attorney 
General should constitute a board for the selection of prison di- 
rectors. A majority of this board made an appointment, but 
the Governor, claiming that he had the sole power to appoint, 
made a different appointment, and the question arose as to the 
validity of his act. 

The position of the Governor was that all of the appointing 
power was necessarily vested in him, and that it could not be 
conferred upon the bbdard in question, nor could he be required 
to permit any of the administrative officers of the State to join 
with him in making the appointment. The court unanimously 
rejected his contention and sustained the appointment by the 
board. The reasoning of the court in brief was that, under the 
practical construction of the constitution, the appointment of 
prison directors was not entrusted to the Governor alone; that 
the appointment might have been made by the Legislature di- 
rectly, or the Legislature might détermine the manner of ap- 
pointment; and that in prescribing the manner there was no 
objection to providing for an appointment by a board as well as 
by the Governor alone. The court said: “The contention that 
the association with the Governor of administrative State of- 
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cers, in the duty charged by the law in review, infringes his pre- 
rogative as the executive head of the State, rests upon the prop- 
osition that the power of appointment, in this instance, is an 
executive function. We should not incline to the view that, if an 
executive function, the duties and responsibilities attending the 
exercise of that function could be shared by administrative of- 
ficers. But, as we have shown, this is not the case before us. 
Nor do we find it necessary to our conclusion that, while by con- 
stitutional permit the appointment may be made directly by the 
General Assembly, it must be done so, for, by the plain language 
of the constitution, the manner is a matter of choice by the 
General Assembly. This choice is not embarrassed by limita- 
tions or conditions, and to render it invalid it must be so exer- 
cised as to confer it upon some one or number incapable of its 
performance. 

“There is no expressed inhibition of our constitution to the 
discharge of this duty by executive or administrative officers, or 
by both classes of officers. It is the constitutional theory of our 
form of government * * * that the relation of the executive 
and the administrative subdivisions are not to be so separated 
as to deny to the former all participancy in the affairs of the 
latter. Not only is there no express inhibition against the asso- 
ciation of the Governor with administrative State officers, in 
the discharge of any duty not involving powers and privileges 
delegated by the constitution to either alone, or to some other 
department of the government, but in our opinion such asso- 
ciation is proper and within the spirit of the provisions of the 
constitution just referred to.” . 

The effect of these holdings of the Indiana court, if they are 
capable of being reconciled, may perhaps be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Permanent local appointments cannot be made by the 
Legislature. 

2. The Legislature has no general appointing power, and, in 
general, the power to appoint inheres in the executive. 

3. Practical construction has given the Legislature the 
power to appoint officers of State institutions. 

4. Administrative State officers must be elected. 

5. The power to appoint inferior administrative officers may 
be conferred upon superior administrative officers other than 
the Governor. 

6. Where the Legislature has power to direct the manner 
of making appointments it may direct that they shall be made 
by a board consisting of the Governor and other State officers. 


Passing now to the cases in States other than Indiana, one 
of the earliest is that of Mayor of Baltimore v. State (1860), 15 
Md., 376; 74 Am. Dec., 572, which involved the right of the Leg- 
islature to appoint police commissioners for the City of Balti- 
more. It was urged that the clause in the constitution making 
the usual division of powers operated to prevent the Legislature 
from exercising such an executive power as the appointment to 
office. But the court replied: “We are not prepared to admit 
that the power of appointment to office is a function intrinsically 
executive, in the sense in which we understand the position to 
have been taken, namely, that it is inherent in, and necessarily 
belongs to, the executive department. Under some forms of gov- 
ernment it may be so regarded, but the reason does not apply to 
our system of checks and balances in the distribution of powers, 
where the people are the source and fountain of government, ex- 
erting their will after the manner and by instrumentalities spe- 
cially provided in the constitution.” 

It appeared, however, that the constitution provided that 
the Governor should have the appointment of all officers, “‘un- 
less a different mode of appointment be prescribed by the law cre- 
ating the office;’’ and the court held that this provision would 
authorize the Legislature to direct that the appointment should 
be made by itself. Importance was also attached to the long, 
practical construction which had been put upon the constitu- 
a in this respect from the time of the organization of the 

tate. 

In California the question has been several times before the 
court. In the most recent case, People v. Freeman, 80 Cal., 233, 
13 Am. St. Rep., 122, the point was whether the Legislature 
might elect the trustees having control of the State Library. The 
constitution contained the usual clause distributing powers, and 
also declared that all officers not therein provided for should be 
elected or appointed, as the Legislature might direct. The con- 
tention here, as in the other cases, was that appointment was 
an executive act, and could not therefore be exercised by the 
Legislature. It appeared that the power of the Legislature to 
appoint had been recognized and upheld under a previous and 
similar constitution, and had been often exercised. After dis- 
cussing some of the cases holding the function to be executive, 
and quoting the opinion of Thomas Jefferson already referred to, 
the court said: “No doubt these views as to the intrinsic nature 
of the power of appointment or of nomination to office, and the 
expediency of confining it to the executive department of the 
government, are entitled to the highest consideration, but the 
question here is, not what the constitution ought to be, but 
what it is, or, in other words, what was the intention of its 
framers as to this particular matter. Of course, if there had 
been at the time of its adoption a general conseusus of opinion 
in harmony with the views of Mr. Jefferson, as above quoted, 
we should be forced to conclude that its framers intended to 
forbid to the Legislature the exercise of the power of appoint- 
ment to office. But there is no such consensus of opinion. On 


the contrary, it had not only been decided in other States of the 
Union, under constitutions containing provisions substantially 
equivalent to the sections above quoted from our own, that the 
Legislature could fill offices by itself created, but our own Su- 
preme Court, construing identical provisions of our old consti- 





tution, had come to the same conclusion—People v. Langdon, 8 
Cal., 16. In view of this construction, so long acquiesced in and 
acted upon, it must be held that the convention of 1879, in re- 
adopting the provisions so construed, in the identical terms of 
the old constitution, intended that they should have the same 
operation and effect formerly attributed to them. If they had 
meant to prescribe a different rule it would have been easy to 
express such intention in language not to be misunderstood, and 
leaving nothing to construction. Upon these considerations we 
feel constrained to hold that the power of appointment to of- 
fice, so far as it is not regulated by express provisions of the 
constitution, may be regulated by law, and if the law so pre- 
seribes may be exercised by the members of the Legislature.” 

In Oregon, also, it has been held, in State v. George, 22 Ore., 
142, that the power of appointment is not necessarily an execu- 
tive function, and that the Legislature may therefore properly 
confer upon the judges of the Circuit Court the power to ap- 
point officers having no connection with its judicial duties, such 
as the members of a bridge commission, and that the Legis- 
lature itself may appoint such officers as railroad commission- 
ers. Biggs v. McBride, 17 Ore., 640. 

So, in Illinois, it has been held that the power to appoint to 
office is a political function, not necessarily included in any one 
of the three branches of government as recognized by the con- 
stitution, and therefore that the power to appoint such munic- 
ipal officers as a board of park commissioners may lawfully be 
conferred upon the judiciary. People v. Morgan, 19 IIl., 558. 

In North Dakota similar views have been expressed. Thus, 
in State v. Boucher, 3 N. D., 389, the court say: “A careful 
study of all authorities to which we have been cited, and all 
that we are able to find, has made it entirely clear to each mem- 
ber of this court that the power of appointment to office does 
not necessarily and in all cases adhere in the executive depart- 
ment, and that when, as in this State, the express provisions of 
the constitution vest in the Governor a limited power of ap- 
pointment, such grant is exclusive, and no other or greater ap- 
pointing power can be exercised. It is different with the legis- 
lative department. It is conceded in the brief of counsel that, by 
the great weight of authority, constitutional provisions are in 
the nature of grants of power to the executive and judiciary, but 
are limitations upon the power of the Legislature. This is no 
doubt true. All governmental power not by the constitution 
lodged elsewhere resides in the Legislature.” 

In Alabama also the matter has lately been exhaustively 
considered. Fox v. McDonald, 101 Ala., 51. 

A single paragraph will show the conclusion of the court: 
‘Wisdom has dictated that particular offices be filled exclusively 
by appointment of some governmental agency other than the 
vote of the people themselves, and this, and the agencies for 
such appointments, and the methods of filling vacancies in of- 
fices elective by the people, have been expressly manifested and 
prescribed in our constitution or laws. It was mecessary that 
they be so prescribed, for otherwise the right of such appoint- 
ment resided nowhere; it belonged to no department of the gov- 
ernment. With us, the Governor has no prerogatives. He must 
find warrant in the written law for his every official act. He 


. has no more power to appoint officers, when not expressly con- 


ferred, than has the President of the Senate, who is of the legis- 
lative, or the chief justice of this court, who is of the judicial 
department; and when we go back to our constitution and laws 
in this State, from the beginning of the State government to the 
present, we find it has been the policy to distribute this ap- 
pointing power among the several departments of the State. We 
need not specify. The instances will readily occur to the minds 
of those familiar with the constitution and the laws. It may be 
true that the Governor has been invested with the greatest 
share of this power, but no principle or policy has been declared 
that the power inherently belongs to him. And we may remark 
that the fact that all our constitutions, in assigning appointive 
power to the Governor, have specifically designated the particu- 
lar offices to whom it applied, furnishes cogent argument that 
the people did not regard the power as necessarily or inherently 
belonging to him.” 

In California and New York the courts have gone still fur- 
ther, and held that the power to appoint certain classes of of- 
ficers, such as a board of fire commissioners or commissioners of 
pilots, may be conferred upon such non-official associations as 
the Board of Fire Underwriters (in re. Bulger, 45 Cal., 553), or 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the presidents and vice-presi- 
dents of marine insurance companies. (Sturgis v. Spofford, 45 
N. Y., 446.) That some of the members of the appointing board 
were not even citizens was held in the California case to be im- 
material. 

The question of the location of the appointing power has 
never been decided in this State, though there have been sev- 
eral expressions of judicial opinion upon it. In People v. Hurl- 
but, 24 Mich., 44, heretofore referred to, the Legislature had 
passed an act establishing a board of public works for the City 
of Detroit, and had named the first members of the board in the 
act itself. The case, as you will all recall, was decided upon the 
ground that the act violated the right of local self-government, 
and was, therefore, void; but the objection was raised in argu- 
ment that the Legislature had not the power to appoint to of- 
fice, and three of the judges expressed opinions upon it. 

Judge Christiancy discussed the question with most fullness. 
He said: “This view of the nature of legislative power, as urged 
by the-counsel for the respondents, struck me at first with con- 
siderable force; but reflection and further examination have sat- 
isfied me that, though true as to the great mass of legislative 
power—that which is most broadly distinguished from both ju- 
dicial and executive—yet it does not include the whole field of 
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what is generally recognized as legislative power, not only in 
England, but in most of the States of the Union. Besides the 
power to make the general rules for the government of officers 
and persons, and regulating the rights of classes of persons, 
or of the whole community, there is a large class of powers 
recognized as legislative, occupying an intermediate space 
between those general rules and regulations, and those of a 
judicial character on the wne side, and the executive on the 
other, and which are not, and cannot be, marked off from these 
by any clear and palpable line. 


“And as the Legislature represents the public interest, and 
has full contro! of all municipal organizations, as instrumentali- 
ties of government, I see no reason to doubt their power of 
creating such offices as they may think the public interest re- 
quires, or of filling them with such persons as they choose to 
designate in the act, except as that power is retained by some 
provision of the constitution. This course of legislation may 
not be wise or politic; but as ‘a question of power, I think 
the Legislature possesses it, with the limitations above men- 
tioned. * * * 

“As to this mode of appointment being the exercise of a 
power essentially executive in its nature, it is sufficient to say 
that executive power cannot always be defined by any fixed 
standard in the abstract. What would come within the execu- 
tive power in our form of government would fall within the 
legislative in another, and vice versa. The question here is 
whether, under our constitution, it is executive or legislative; 
and as the constitution has not confided the appointment of 
these or the like officers to the executive authoritiees, and has 
left \t to the legislative discretion whether to create such of- 
ficee and how they shall be filled, it cannot be truly said that 
suck in appointment is any more in the nature of the exercise 
of an executive than of a legislative power.” 

Judge Campbell, aftr holding that Sec. 14 of Art, VI. re- 
ferred only to municipal officers, said: “If there is any restric- 
tion on the power of the Legislature over officers not municipal, 
it must be found elsewhere. And, there being no express pro- 
vision on the subject, any such limitation must be found in 
some manifest implication. 

The only one which has been thought of is that which rests 
in a supposed distinction between the legislative and executive 
power concerning appointments to public trusts. These powers 
have been kept separate with some jealousy, and for very good 
reasons. The courts are bound to prevent encroachments by 
one upon the other when they are evident. But the line is not 
so clearly drawn as to be free from doubt, and, so far as prac- 
tical construction goes under the old constitution, it must have 
weight in construing the present one. The language of both 
instruments concerning the distinction of powers is substan- 
tially identical. While, under the old constitution, appoint- 
ments to office were generally by the executive, there are many 
instances of State boards and agencies named, in the first in- 
stance, by the Legislature, where the Governor had no voice 
in the first selection beyond his part in approving the statute 
making the appointments. The practice is not in harmony 
with the genera! theory of the constitution, and if the Governor 
should object to the persons named, I am not prepared to hold 
that his objections could be overruled by a two-thirds vote 
as they might be if directed against the body of the statute. 
When such a case arises, I think the point worthy of considera- 
tion.” 

Precisely what Judge Campbell meant by this is not very 
clear, and the logical conclusion from his language would seem 
to be that appointments could not be made without the Gov- 
ernor’s consent. 

Judge Cooley contented himself with saying: “Nor do I 
think the appointment of the first member of the Board of 
Public Works is necessarily void as an exercise of executive 
authority. There is no such thing as drawing between legis- 
lative and executive power such a clear line of distinction as 
separates legislative from judicial; and the Legislature, in pre- 
scribing new rules, have necessarily a large discretion as to 
whether the agencies for putting them in force shall be named 
by themselves or left to the discretion of the executive.” 


But in a note to his treatise on Constitutional Limitations, 
in commenting upon the claim that appointment to office is 
intrinsically an executive act, he had said: ‘In a certain sense 
this is doubtless so, but it would not follow that the Legis- 
lature could exercise no appointing power, or could confer none 
on others than the chief executive of the State. Where the 
constitution contains no negative words to limit the legislative 
authority in this regard, the Legislature, in enacting a law, 
must decide for itself what are the suitable, convenient or 
necessary agencies for its execution, and the authority of the 
executive must be limited to taking care that the law is exe- 
cuted by such agencies.” 

No one can investigate this question without being strongly 
impressed with the conviction that the weight of opinion both 
among statesmen and judges is that the power of appointing to 
public offices, a sa matter of public policy, ought not to be re- 
garded as a legislative function. And in Ohio, the constitu- 
tion has expressly forbidden its exercise. No one, however, can 
escape the conclusion that, by the weight of judicial opinion 
at the present time, outside of Indiana, certainly, if not by the 
majority of the decided cases, it is not exclusively or neces- 
sarily an executive function; and that, where the constitution 
is otherwise silent, the usual division of powers is not con- 
clusive of the matter, and that the Legislature may not only 
create offices, but may also fill them itself, or may commit the 





power of appointment to such officers or agencies as it may 
deem proper to select. 

Whether this is to be regarded as an evil, it is not the 
present purpose to inquire; that the power exists, as a matter 
of law, seems reasonably assumed from the authorities which 
I have attempted to review. 








THE DRAFT SYSTEM AND ATTACHMENTS IN 
CALIFORNIA. 





I have been criticised so often by Eastern firms and for- 
warding offices for my advice concerning the draft method of 
collection, that a word of information as to its practical work- 
ing here may clear some matters of misunderstanding, and 
be valuable to the Bastern creditor. I shall not say a word 
in derogation of the system as applied to communities where 
the local and non-resident creditors have equal advantages; on 
the contrary, where this ideal condition exists the draft cer- 
tainly provides an inoffensive and inexpensive means to the 
creditor of collecting his debt, and doubtless often saves a cus- 
tomer. But in California the non-resident creditor is at great 
disadvantage, for various reasons. 

The attachment law of California is peculiar, I may say 
selfish; and what is said in this respect of California, will apply 
with equal force to Arizona; but it seems the selfish peculiari- 
ties | am about to note are not to be found in the law of any 
other State. (See the “Mercantile Adjuster,” pp. 23 to 26, March, 
1898; also Wilber, Hubbell, or any other reliable synopsis of 
commercial laws.) Under the California law, attachment can 
be levied against the property of a resident of the State, only 
upon a contract for the direct payment of money, executed in 
the State, or made payable therein, by express provision. 

Code of Civil Procedure, Sec. 537. 

Eck v. Hoffman, 55 Cal. 501. 

Where an order for goods is taken in California by the 
traveling representative of a non-resident firm, but subject to 
the latter’s approval (and this is the custom), or where the 


California merchant orders goods by mail from a non-resident 
firm, the contract is not executed, within the meaning of the 
statute, until the non-resident firm accepts the order; and the 
place of executing the contract, and consequently the place of 


payment, is not in California, but in the State where the order 
is accepted, and therefore attachment will not lie. These are 
only instances of a well-known rule of contracts. Bastern 
firms generally make the case stronger against themselves by 
inserting in their invoices or statements the clause, “Payable 
with exchange in New York, Boston or Chicago,’ as the case 
may be. Such cases have come directly under the scrutiny of 
our Supreme Court, and it has invariably been held that at- 
tachment will not lie. 

Dulton v. Shelton, 3 Cal. 207; 

Tuller v. Arnold, 93 Cal. 166, 
and cases cited. 

Several times attempts have been made in attachment 
suits, to get around the plain words of the statute that the 
contracts must be “made or payable in this State,’”’ but our 
Supreme Court has stubbornly refused to legislate in the mat- 
ter, and in every case has ruled in favor of dissolving the 
attachment. It may safely be said that in the ordinary com- 
mercial transaction between a California purchaser and a non- 


resident jobber or manufacturer, attachment is impossible. 
California attorneys have a difficult task to convince Eastern 
clients and legal correspondents of this fact when attempting 
to arrange terms of settlement. They will wire us, “Attach! 


Attach!" but they might as well command the stones to move, 
or the ocean to cease its roar. 


On the other hand, the California creditor, having a con- 


tract “made or payable in this State,’ may attach upon an un- 
secured debt, without evidence of fraud, which in most States 
is necessary to support attachment. 

Cases can doubtless be cited in every locality in this State 
in which a Califernia creditor has attached a stock of goods 
furnished largely by Eastern firms, on credit, and has sold 
Eastern goods that were not paid for, to satisfy his claim; and 


the Bastern creditor, or his dejected local representative, could 


only look on and say: “It might have been” (were it not for 
the Draft System). 

The California insolvency law also is so framed that the 
resident creditor has a decided advantage in both voluntary 
and involuntary proceedings; and it not infrequently happens 
that an assignee in insolvency is chosen by the _ insolvent 


debtor’s neighbors and friends, and the proceedings are farcical; 


. because the time between the filing of the insolvent’s schedule 


and the election of the assignee is so short that non-resident 


creditors are unable to file their claims in time to have a voice 
in the selection. 
An instance or two will indicate how this condition of af- 


fairs is regarded by a class of California merchants: A short 
time ago a merchant said to me, “If I have large Eastern bills 


I have no trouble to get credit in California.” Probably he did 
not mean to say that the mere fact of his being heavily indebted 
strengthened his credit. The situation, however, is that, in a 
large majority of cases, the California creditor knows he can 
attach, and that the non-resident creditor cannot. The latter 
has no remedy at law except an ordinary action for debt, or, 


in some cases involving fraud, an action in replevin against 
the debtor or an attaching creditor; but, unless his claim is 
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large, and the evidence of fraud overwhelming, he will do best 
by not spending good money in attempting to replevin the 
goods. 

In another case, I have no doubt a large claim was sur- 
reptitiously gotten up by a California merchant and his friend— 
notes executed, dated at different times, and for different sums, 
everything in ship shape. About the time Eastern drafts be- 
gan to accumulate in the local banks, the friend attached on 
his notes, and before the necessary advices could be conveyed 
twice across the continent, the stock of goods that equitably 
belonged to New York merchants was sold to satisfy the 
fraudulent claim of the California merchant’s friend, who, of 
course, held contracts executed and made payable in this State. 
Had the New York claims, aggregating a thousand dollars or 
more, been sent direct to a wideawake local attorney, instead 
of banks, there would have been sufficient time to arrange for 
bonds and enjoin the Sheriff's sale. But, two weeks having 
been fritted away with drafts, the local attorney received his 
first intimation of the claims too late to stop the sale, or to do 
anything for his clients. 


It is a shame that such an apparent anomally should exist 
in the mercantile law here; but the commercial lawyers will 
discern in this but an aggravated application of the rules in 
our modern jurisprudence which protect the domestic creditor 
to the exclusion of others. % 


A few months ago a Boston firm drew upon a California 
merchant through a California bank, which happened to be 
the merchant’s bank of deposit. (By the way, this often hap- 
pens.) The merchant learned of the draft, mailed his check 
direct to the firm in Boston, and informed the bank that he 
had mailed his check before receiving its notice of the draft. 
The bank, not wishing to offend a customer, returned the draft 
with the report, “says he has remitted.” About this time, 
rumors begin to fly around in the East that the California mer- 
chant was hard pressed, and the rumors were true. One or 
two progressive Pastern jobbers wired a local attorney to col- 
lect their claims at once. Attorney threatened suit, merchant 
paid him rather than be sued, thereby exhausting all his funds 
in the bank. By the time the check was returned from Boston 
the merchant was on the verge of insolvency, and no money 
in the bank. He offered one of two propositions. He would 
go through insolvency and save his homestead, and the as- 
signee in insolvency could probably pay a dividend of twenty- 
five per cent., by forced sales of the stock; or he would mort- 
gage his homestead, and pay fifty per cent., in full settlement, 
and continue in business. I took up the check at the bank, and 
accepted half its face value, knowing that it was the best that 
could be done; but, had the claim been sent direct to a re- 
liable local attorney at first, the Boston firm would have re- 
ceived every dollar, less his fee, by return mail. Of course, 
the Boston firm was “greatly disappointed,” “had a very poor 
opinion of California law,” etc. 


Considering these circumstances, my advice to non-resident 
creditors has been, is, and shall be: At the slightest indica- 
tion of weakening, or delinquency, forward your California 
echaim direct to a reliable local attorney, and instruct him to 
urge payment by the most effective means, while the debtor 
has a business reputation at stake and before California 
ereditors attack him; and, above all things, do not waste 
valuable time, and jeopardize your interests in California by 
using the draft. J. S. M’GINNIS, 

San Jose, California. 








REFORM IN JUSTICES’ COURTS. 


Editor “American Lawyer”: 


“The Lawyer” will convey my thanks to our friend “The 
Docket,” for its compliment to me in the opening paragraphs 
of its reply to my last article on the above subject. 

But the play upon words which follows, though it made 
me smile, still left me with the impression that “The Docket” 
had misapprehended my meaning when I remarked, in refer- 
ence to law reform having always proceeded on lines of aid to 
the suitor, and that as I simply wished to see the principle of 
legal reforms still further extended so as to reach the minor 
judiciary, I was on the side “of the oppressed.” 


I am sure I am not alone among lawyers in this respect. 
since I think a very large majority of them would be found 
to favor any measures tending to raise the standard of our 
justices’ courts. 


I believe that whatever is said by those competent to judge 
in criticism of that system is based. on the principle that a fee 
system presents many more temptations to the officer than 
that of a salary, and that the necessity of a judicial officer 
relying entirely on fees for his support virtually implies that 
he is dependent for the financial returns of his office upon the 
amount of business he does; that this fact alone is destructive 
of independence in office, which is imperatively necessary to 
impartiality in such an office. Who would exchange the sala- 
ried system for the fee method in our ultimate tribunals? 


The fee principle appeals to what every one must admit to 
be true, that we are all apt to seek our own interest before 
that of others, and that the temptation to an officer whose 
support depends upon his fees to get all he can, is apt to make 
him less careful as to whether this or that source of revenue 
is open to him in the matter of new business. 





This subject has, however, been sufficiently elaborated by 
me in former articles. 


It is also true, as before suggested, that in all the leading 
reforms in the law lawyers have been found to be the sponsors, 
justices of the peace never. If the latter were competent to 
deal with these measures, why have they not initiated them? 


And such lawyers have taken this action without any sug- 
gestions of martyrdom, which “The Docket” ironically imputes 
to them. 

The chief leader of the English law reform measures of sixty 
years ago was Mr. Brougham, whose retainers were at that 
time practically unlimited. Field, the father of the Code sys- 
tem, spared neither time nor money in developing what has 
since been the model for all other States to follow. 


If one could get into the secrets of the “American Law- 
yer’s” sanctum, it would probably furnish more than one living 
illustration of the same principle. 


I admit that these are extreme cases, because the men 
were the pioneers in that field. But they saw evils which had 
been gathering for centuries and which required a stronger 
arm and a larger train of thought than most of us possess 
to do battle with them. They did not work for themselves 
nor for their brethren in the profession. 


They looked over the wider field of human necessity, and 
saw the need of bettering the administration of that which is 
and always will be the most correct reflex of a country’s civili- 
zation, its administration of justice. 


I must confess my surprise that “The Docket” echoes what 
has ever been a favorite cry of the multitude, that the zeal 
of the lawyer implies the sinking of his manhood for the time 
being if his client’s interests require it. 


If “the magistrates of Pennsylvania are so painfully aware 
of this tendency,”’ and if the tendency were a fact, it would 
furnish a stronger reason than any I have advanced why 
possibly wiser jurists than justices of the peace usually are 
should be on the bench to keep the evil down. 


Though I happen to be an inhabitant of the “wild and 
wooly West” mentioned by “The Docket,” these remote regions 
have produced a Cooley and a Campbell, of whom I think 
with reverence as once my preceptors, and whom even the 
great Gibson’s State, in common with all the others, in its 
higher judiciary, delights to honor. 

Michigan’s justices of the peace are not alone in furnishing 
what “The Docket” reminds us are illustrations of a crude 
justice “immortalized by M. Quad.” 

We desire to make the Quad illustrations anachronisms, 
but we shall never succeed until we renovate the system with 
drastic legislation. 

No, friend “Docket,” we have no law of Michigan making 
justices of the peace salaried officers. Whether such an one 
was brought to the notice of our legislators, as you inquire, 
I do not remember, but if it were it did not probably get any 
further than the proper committee and never will until we 
have some radical reform in the minor judiciary. 

You suggest the question, whether the Bar of Michigan in 
its Association has any quarrel against justices of the peace. 
It has not. But I hope that at its next meeting it will indict 
the system of justices’ courts and deal hard blows for some- 
thing better in the possible constitutional revision, and which, 
I think I suggested in the first communication I sent on the 
subject to the “American Lawyer.” G. STYLES. 

Union City, Mich., May 19. 





The Committee on Justice Courts of the Michigan State 
Bar Association caused to be introduced in both houses of the 
Michigan Legislature of 1897 a bill to abolish the fee system 
in Justice Courts and to fix Justices’ salaries.—Ed. 








NOTES—ACCOMMODATION INDORSEMENT—CORPORATION— 
ULTRA VIRES—MISTAKE IN TRANSFER WITHOUT IN- 
DORSEMENT—SUBSEQUENT INDORSEMENT. 

(Jan. 3, ’98.) 

The Iowa statute having declared that the blank indorse- 
ment of a promissory note by one not a payee, indorsee or as- 
signee thereof, is a guaranty of payment. (McClain’s code, sec. 
3265). A note bearing such an indorsement is notice to any one 
discounting it that the indorser is presumably a mere accom- 
modation indorser, without consideration, and hence a mere 
guarantor. This presumption, however, may be rebutted by 
showing that such indorser in fact received a consideration. 

An accommodation indorsement for the sole benefit of an- 
other is ultra vires of a commercial corporation. But if the in- 
dorsement is shown to be partially for its own benefit, as for 
the purpose of enabling its creditor to raise money to be par- 
tially used in discharging its debt, the corporation will be 
estopped, after receiving the money, to deny the validity of its 
contract, 

A bank discounting a note not indorsed by the payee takes 
it subject to all defenses, though such indorsement was omitted 
by mistake, and was supplied after the paper matured. Lyon, 
Potter & Co. v. First National Bank, of Sioux City, Iowa, (C. 
C. A.) 8 Fed. 120. The first principal of law above announced 
is adhered to in Bank v. Remsen, 158 U. S. 337; Bloom v. Helm, 
53 Miss. 21; Hendric v. Berkowitz, 37 Cal. 113; Stall v. Bank, 18 
Wend (N. Y.), 466; Erwin v. Shaffer, 9 Ohio St. 43. The last 
rule of law announced is also the rule in Bank v. Taylor, 100 
Mass. 18; Haskell v. Mitchell, 53 Me. 468. 
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PREPARATION OF A LEGAL BRIEF. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Law Students’ As- 
sociation of Rochester, which was held in the Supreme Court 
room, trial term, in the Court House recently, Irwin Taylor, 
assistant librarian in the State Court of Appeals library, read 
a paper on the preparation of briefs. The paper was more than 
a mere legal statement, and was bristling with valuable hints 
— = guidance of young attorneys. A portion of the paper is 
as follows: 


“A good brief is a fascinating statement of the truth of the 
case, presented pointedly, clearly and logically, and with as 
much brevity and force as is possibly consistent with the per- 
plexity of the question. The object of a brief is to persuade, 
convince, convert readers who are often prejudiced. It must be 
attractive, logical, clear and forcible. It must be fascinating 
in order to be a success to the writer and to the reader. An 
advertisement of a merchant is often a good brief. 


“The brief should contain a clear statement of the client’s 
case, and the great rule to be observed in drawing briefs is 
conciseness with perspicuity. The chief purpose of a brief is 
to place before the court in a terse, clear, connected and sym- 
metrical arrangement the facts, issues and law of the case in 
such a way that it demands attention and proves to the court 
that the writer has faith in his cause. An argument that costs 
an effort to follow is wasted ammunition. Attempts at pro- 
fundity weary the reader, break the thread of the argument, 
injure the user and often lose a good case. A brief should be 
luminous, not voluminous. A lawyer who can tersely state his 
points, fortified by law, proves that he is an able lawyer. 
The press, pulpit and profession of law are great educators, 
and the best of their productions should be models for be- 
ginners. 


“Avoid the use of technical language as much as possible. 
This practice has become fortunately obsolete in law. Anglo- 
Saxon is the language of clearness. If you are trying to make 
yourself understood do not throw in little pyrotechnics that 
sound big, but which distract the current of logic that is 
essential to win. Never exaggerate; it does not pay. Make a 
reputation for exactness, without being obtrusive or calling at- 
tention to the fact that you can equal George WaShington. 
Never, under any circumstances, misstate facts. 


“Never knowingly misstate the law. Better far plead igno- 
rance. But, better still, if the law is uncertain for the case in 
point, show that fact and endeavor to save yourself by a well- 
asserted plea of justice. Learn to know when to quit. Never 
speak disrespectfully of the Court. Avoid typographical errors 
in your manuscript. Neatness in a brief often helps. Comply 
with the rules of the court in compiling a brief. Seek all ex- 
terior aids. Use books, seek the reference works in the Court 
of Appeals library, get annotated cases on similar legal ques- 
tions. Learn to digest the case you are to use, examine author- 
ities, study the changes in the system of the law, simplify your 
words, stick to your text, be natural. 

“In conclusion, I may suggest a few rules: Diagnose your 
case, endeavor to know the vital point in issue, stick to your 
text, state your case clearly, use simple words, don’t make a 
mountain out of a molehill, waste no words or time, cut out 
surplus matter, make your brief brief, study to know when to 
quit, be fair and honest with the court.” 











RECENT DECISIONS OF THE VARIOUS COURTS 
OF LAST RESORT. 





The ability to read the Constitution of the State, which is 
required of a voter, is held, in Rasmussen v. Baker (Wyo.), 38 
L. R. A. 773, to be an ability to read it in the English language, 
and not merely in a translation. 


A long line of Indiana cases is overruled by Jasper County 
Commissioners v. Allman, 142 Ind. 572, 39 L. R. A. 58, which 
denies the liability of a county for negligence of its officers in 
respect to keeping a bridge in repair. 


The duty of an expert witness tv testify as other witnesses 
are obliged to do, for ordinary witness fees and without extra 
compensation, is declared, in Dixon v. People (Ill.), 39 L. R. A. 
116, and refusal to do so is held a contempt. 


Garnishment of money and property lawfully taken from a 
prisoner under arrest is held, in Holker v. Hennessey (Mo.), 
39 L. R. A. 165, to be unlawful while such property is in the 
hands of the Sheriff, as it is in custody of law. 


The right to remove trade fixtures after a renewal of the 
lease, which contains no reservation of such right, is denied, in 
Sanitary District vs. Cook (Ill) 39 L. R. A. 369, although they 
were erected by the tenant during the original term. 


The power to require vaccination as a condition precedent 
to school attendance is denied in Potts v. Breen (IL), 39 L. 
R. A. 162, where the statute has not expressly conferred it— 
especially when there is no emergency calling for its exercise. 


Samples of a traveling salesman belonging to his employer 
are held, in Brown Shoe Co. vs. Hunt (Iowa) 39 L. R. A. 291, 
to be subject to a lien for the hotel bill of the salesman under 
a statute authorizing such lien on all property under the con- 
trol of the guest, and this statute is held constitutional. 





Subscriptions to the capital stock of a partnership associa- 
tion are held, in Rouse, H. & Co. v. Detroit Cycle Co. (Mich.), 
38 L. R. A. 794, to be payable by a promissory note, if that is 
immediately converted into money and the proceeds applied 
for the benefit of the company. 


The postmaster of a local postoftice is held, in Bishop vs. 
State, Griner (Ind.), 39 L. R. A. 278, to be a “deputy postmaster” 
within the constitutional provision that the office of deputy 
postmaster shall not be deemed lucrative so as to make the 
incumbent ineligible to hold other office. 


Keeping a saloon open on Monday, July 5, is held, in People 
vs. Thielman (Mich.) 39 L. R. A. 218, to be prohibited by 
statutes requiring saloons to be closed on legal holidays, and 
also designating July 4, as a holiday, but when it falls on 
Sunday making the next Monday a holiday. 


A police judge ordering the commitment of a person with- 
out any evidence or warrant except a telegram to the chief of 
police to arrest him, is held, in Glazer vs. Hubbard (Ky.) 39 L. 
R. A. 210, to be guilty uf false imprisonment, although his mo- 
tives may not have been improper or corrupt. 

The loss of a draft in the mails during transmission to a 
correspondent for presentment is held, in Bank of Gilby v. 
Farnsworth (N. D.), 38 L. R. A. 843, to discharge the drawer 
from liability, where the payee who sent it failed for nearly six 
months to declare the loss, although having in its possession a 
report from the correspondent disclosing the fact that it had 
not been received. 

A check deposited to the credit of a person named as “trus- 
tee” is held, in Duckett v. National Mechanics’ Bank (Md.), 39 
L. R. A. 84, to be sufficient notice to the bank that he is not the 
actual owner of the money, so that the bank will be liable for 
the loss to the trust estate if it gives the trustee credit on his 
individual account and allows him to check out the founds on 
personal matters. But it is held otherwise with a check not 
naiuing him as trustee, although there is a clause in it stating 
that it is the balance of purchase money due him as trustee. 








NOTES—PROMISE :O0 PAY IN BONDS—cFFECT. 
(Feb. 19, '98.) 

A promise in an instrument to pay $1,000 and interest, “pay- 
able in levee bonds of the State of Arkansas,”’ is an absolute 
condition for payment in such bonds, so that the payee, on the 
maker's default, is entitled only to damages to the extent of the 
value of such bonds, and not to the sum of money named, with 
interest. 

Johnson v. Dooley (Ark.) 44 S. W. 1032. 

This suit was upon the following instrument: ‘$1,000, Kees- 
ville, N. Y., Aug. 3, 1882. On *he first day of January, 1883, for 
value received, I promise te yay Laura 8S. Hewitt, one thousand 


dollars with interest, payécie in levee bonds of the State of 
Arkan at par, and at Little Rock, in said State. N. G. 
Hewitt.’” The court below among other facts, found that N. G. 
Hewitt died Feb. 6, ’87, and letters of administration were is- 


sued on his estate Feb. 16, ’87, to S. J. Johnson, and that Dooley 
was administrator of the estate of Laura S. Hewitt, deceased. 
That the levee bonds claimed to have been accepted under the 
agreement of December, 1886, were never, in fact, delivered and 


accepted in satisfaction of said note, and that the plaintiff was 
entitled to judgment for $1,000 and interest at 6 per cent. from 
Aug 82. The same court also declared the law to be as fol- 
lows The note is for $1,000, with interest at 6 per cent. from 
date, with right of maker to discharge in levee bonds at their 
face at maturity. Not having been so discharged, the maker 
was ible for the amount stated in money, and, this never 


having been paid or settled, the plaintiff is entitled to judgment 
for the full amount, and interest from date, and judgment 
ordered accordingly.” The Supreme Court held this was not a 
correct exposition of the law. 

The word “payable,” when used in commercial transactions 
and in instruments like the one under consideration, means “‘to 
be paid n Gist v. Gans, 30 Ark. 309, which was an action ona 
similar note, the court said the obligation sued on was not 
payable in money, but in hank notes, the value of which would 
have to be assessed as da‘nages. In Dillard v. Evans, 4 Ark. 
176, the suit was on a deb: payable “in the common currency 
of Arkansas,”’ and it was held that the note sued on was not an 
obligation for the direct payment of money.” In several cases 
in this State the instruments sued on provided that the instru- 
ment “may be discharged in Arkansas money,” and “this note 
may be paid in the currency of Arkansas.’ It was held that 
these words imparted an alternative condition in the writing 
by which the maker might discharge his obligation for the pay- 
ment of money at matuwrty in the particular funds or property 


specified, but if he faied to do so at maturity, the privilege 
was gone and the obligation to pay in money or specie became 
absolut: There is no conflict between these cases, and the one 
under consideration. The obligation here sued on is distinguish- 


able from the case of one payable primarily in common currency 
of Arkansas. The obligation in the present case was payable 
primarily “in levee bonds of the State of Arkansas.” There 
was nothing to show that the term “payable’’ in the obligation 
sued on was used in any other than the sense in which the term 
is usually employed in ordinary commercial or other business 
transaction. The common acceptation of the term is “to be 
paid,” and there is no other option but the positive and ab- 
solute condition of payment at the time, place and in the 
specific funds named. 
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We have in press nearly ready for delivery, 


and Labels. 


A Digest of the Decisions of Law and Practice in the United States Patent Office, 
Federal and State Courts, in — Trade-Marks, Copyrights 
1886-1898. 


BY AMOS W. HART, of the Bar of the District of Columbia, 


One volume, $6.50 net. ‘ 

As to the need of such a Digest, it may be stated that there is practically nothing covering the field. It will have an arrangement 
of subject matter which has been officially endorsed, and is, in fact, substantially that which the Commissioner of Patents is recommend- 
ing for adoption by the Examiners and others. Added to this there will be several improvements in the way of cross references, refer- 
ences to Court Decisions affecting Patent Office Practice, and an elaborate Index, etc., etc. 
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The Principles of the Law of Public Corporations. 


By CHARLES B. ELLIOTT. 
One Volume, $4.00 net. 
This book is the result of an earnest attempt to state the essentials of the Law of Public Corporations within reasonable limits. 











ments and Forms for all the United States. 


The American Notary’s Manual. 


A Manual for Notaries Public, Commissioners of Deeds, and all public officers authorized to take acknowledgments, depositions, afida- 
vits, and to admini-ter others, to protest commercial papers and prepare legal documents, with General and Statutory Forms, require- 


By EDWARD MILLS JOHN, of the Chicago Bar. 
One Volume, Cloth, $2.50 net: Sheep, $3.00 net. 
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An Accurate and Complete Index to every ——— Point of Interest to Com- 
mercial, Corporation and Attorneys, in the Latest Current Cases decided 
by the highest State and Federal 


ABBREVIATIONS.—Atl. Rep., Atlantic Reporter; Fed. Rep., Federal Reporter; 
N. Y. Supp» New York Supplement; N. Z. Rep.. Northeastern Reporter; NV. W. 
Rep.. Northwestern Reporter; Pac. Rep., Pacific Reporter; 8. Z. Rep., Southeast- 
ern ; S. W. Rep., Southwestern Reporter; 8 Ct. ie - 
uu ; So. Rep., Southern Reporter; Oir. Ot. A 
it Court of es =. Supreme Court; App., Appellate Court; Oh., Chan- 
N. Y.8. Rep., New York State Reporter. 

(THE FULL TEXT OF ANY CASE CITED IN THE COLUMNS OF THIS JOURNAL 
WILL BE FURNISHED AT REASONABLE RATES. 



























ABATEMENT AND REVIVAL. 


A junior lienholder not a party to foreclosure, and not af- 
fected thereby, cannot plead proceedings in abatement 
of another suit on foreclosure. Babbitt v. Field (Ariz.), 
52 Pac., 775. 

The right given to minors to sue for death of parent, under 


Civ. Code, Art. 2315, if not claimed during minority, 
abates at majority. Huberwald v. Orleans R. Co. (La.), 
23 So., 474. 

ACTION, 


A general account may be divided and separate suits main- 
tained for parts thereof. Phelps v. Abbott (Mich.), 74 
N. W., 1010. 
ADMIRALTY. 


Admiralty rule 16 precludes a member of the crew from suing 
in rem. to recover damages for assaults and injuries in- 
flicted by the captain. Hindsgaul v. The Lyman D. Fos- 
ter (D. C.), 85 Fed., 987. 


ADVERSE POSSESSION. 


Cutting timber is not possession of such a character as will 
support a plea of limitations. Soape v. Doss. (Tex. Civ. 
App.), 45 S. W., 337. 

Temporary vacancy for a short while when it was clear that 
there was no intent to abandon possession will not stop 
the running of the statute. Collier v. Couto (Tex. Civ. 
App.), 45 S. W., 485. 

One going on land under color of title, and living there ovei 
40 years, acquires title by adverse possession. Erdman v. 
Corse (Md.), 40 Atl., 107. : 

There can be no color of title to land without some written 
instrument attempting to convey title thereto. Williams 
v. Scott (N. C.), S. E., 877. 

APPEAL AND ERROR. 

One cannot on appeal first object to a misjoinder of parties 
defendant. Dufaur v. Chapotel (Miss.), 23 So., 387. 

Rulings on motions for a new trial in the federal courts are 
not reviewable on error. Luitweiler v. United States (C. 
C. A.), 85 Fed., 957. 

A party for whose benefit a supersedeas bond running to the 

clerk of court has been given cannot sue in his own name, 

































Babcock v. Carter (Ala.), 23 So., 487. 

Notice of intent to move for a new trial is no part of the 
judgment roll, and, in order to be considered, the record 
must  ebecceate oad show it. Kahn v. Wilson (Cal.), 53 
Pac., 24 


ASSIGNMENT FOR BENEFIT OF CREDITORS, 


The giving of a chattel mortgage and transfer of accounts 
by an insolvent debtor as security for the claims of some 
of his creditors, which mortgage and transfer cover only 
a portion of his property, do not violate the provision 
against preferences in the general assignment act. De- 

3 laney v. Valentine, 154 N. Y., 692; 49 N. E., 66. 

An assignment made in a foreign State held to pass title to 
personalty in the State, though not registered. Carter- 
Battle Grocer Co. v. Jackson (Tex. Civ. App.), 45 S. W., 
615. 
ATTACHMENT. 


Mere non-residence of defendant is not a ground of attach- 
ment in an action on a debt not yet due. Lederer v. Ros- 
enthal (Wis.), 74 N. W., 971. 

In Massachusetts shares of stock in a foreign corporation 
owned by a non-resident defendant are not subject to at- 
tachment. Pinney v. Neville (C. C.), 86 Fed., 97. 

The statute does not authorize a second attachment in aid of 
a pending suit; and where plaintiff, after the first writ 
has failed of effect, sued out a new writ in the same -»- 
cause against the same defendant, but on a new bond 
and affidavit, such was in effect a second writ, and in- 
valid. Pack, Woods & Co. v. American Trust & Savings 
Bank (Ill.), 50 N. E., 226. 

ATTORNEY AND CLIENT. 

Where an attorney receives a note secured by void mortgage 
for services rendered, held, that his lien on the judgment 
was not lost thereby. Johnson v. Johnson Railroad Sig- 
nal Co. (N. J. Ch.), 40 Atl., 193. 

Ky. St., Sec. 107, giving attorneys a lien on claims in their 
hands, does not extend to demands on behalf of the 
State. Hendrick v. Posey (Ky.), 45 S. W., 525. 

Where an attorney in an action to recover moneys collected 
pleads settlement, the burden is on him to prove that it 
was fair, and entered into without fraud or misrepresen- 
tation. Matthews v. Robinson (Kan. App.), 53 Pac., 81. 

BAILMENTS. 

One who repairs personal property has a lien thereon for the 

price of the repairs which is superior to a chattel mort- 


gage lien. Drummond Carriage Co. v. Mills (Neb.), 74 
N. W., 966. 


BANKS AND BANKING. 
A deposit in a bank becomes “due’”’ to the depositor, within 
the meaning of the two years’ statute of limitations, 
when it is demanded. Hagmayer v. Farley (N. Y.), 23 

App. Div. 426, 48 N. Y. Supp. (82 St. Rep.), 336. 
Directors of banks, allowing by negligence fraudulent 
statements of its condition to be published are liable tu 
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a person injured thereby, though they did not participate 
in the fraud. Houston v. Thornton (N. C.), 29 S. E., 827. 

A proxy voting stock in a national bank by power of at- 
torney waives any irregularities which his principal 
would have waived if personally voting. Columbia Nat. 
Bank v. Matthews (C. C. A.), 8 Fed., 934. 

When moneys of a wife are deposited in a bank with un- 

‘ authorized instructions to apply on. the husband’s debt, 
the bank will be liable if it does so. First Nat. Bank v. 
Gatton (Ill.), 50 N. E., 121. 

A depositor on return of its paid checks held not bound to 
examine them to see if indorsements are correct. United 
Security, Life Insurance & Trust Co. v. Central Nat. 
Bank (Pa.), 40 Atl., 97. 

A national bank has no power to deal in stocks of another 
corporation. Chemical Nat. Bank v. Havermale (Cal.), 
62 Pac., 1071. 


BILLS AND NOTDS. 


Stipulation in note for payment of attorney's fees does not 
affect its negotiability. Clifton v. Bank of Aberdeen 
(Miss.), 23 So., 394. 

One who takes negotiable paper in payment of an ante- 
cedent debt before maturity, and without notice of any 
defect therein, receives it in due course of business. 
Evans v. Speer Hardware Co. (Ark.), 45 S. W., 370. 

A note payable “with current rate of exchange” is not ne- 
ow John Chmrch Co. v. Spurrier (Ind. App.), 50 

A ao ee 

A note for the payment of a certain sum and “attorney’s 

a is not negotiable. Roads v. Webb (Me.), 40 Atl., 


CARRIERS. 
A carrier issuing a through ticket beyond its terminus held 


liable for negligence of connecting carrier. Omaha & R. 
V. R. Co. v. Crow (Neb.), 45 N. W., 1066. 
In action against carrier for carrying passenger beyond 


destination, loss of! time, expenses occasioned and incon- 
venience are elements of damage. Airey v. Pullman 
Palace Car Co. (La.), 23 So., 512. 

A carrier selling through ticket for passage over connecting 
line, and limiting its liability, held not liable for negli- 
gence of the connecting line. Moore v. Missouri, K. & T. 
Ry. Co. (Tex. Civ. App.), 45 S. W., 609. 

It is not negligence, per se to operate a freight train, with 
passenger car attached, without a conductor. Means v. 
Carolina Cent. R. Co. (N. C.), 29 S. E., 939. 

Where a carrier has negligently delayed delivery, so that his 
liability for daraage is equal to the amount of the freight, 
a consignee may recover the goods without tendering the 
freight. Moran Bros. Co. v. Northern Pac. R. Co. 
(Wash.), 53 Pac., 49. 

CHATTEL MORTGA. GES. 

Chattel mortgagee without notice of unrecorded conditional 
sale of property mortgaged held to acquire prior lien. 
Union Bank of Wilton vy. Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 
(lowa), 74 N. W., 921. 

CORPORATIONS. 

A single business transaction within the Territory by a for- 
eign corporation held not “carrying on business’’ within 
Rev. St., tiz. 12, c. 7. Babbett v. Field (Ariz.), 52 Pac., 
T75. 

A stock subscriber's liability for corporate debts, except of 
banking co! porations, is limited to his unpaid subscrip- 
tions. Van Pelt v. Gardner (Neb.), 74 N. W., 1083. 

A deed of assig nment for benefit of creditors, not authorized 
by the boas d of directors or stockholders, is valid where 
afterwards ratified by them. Miller v. Matthews (Md.), 
40 Atl., 176 

CRIMINAL LAW, 

A sentence to a county jail for a crime punishable either as 
a felony or misdemeanor held not governed by indeter- 
minate ser .tence law. (Laws 1897, p. 691.) Hicks v. State 
(Ind. Sup. ), 50 N. E., 27. 

Where one he s been arraigned and convicted of an offense 
before a :justice, on appeal and a trial de novo, it is 
unnecessary that he should be arraigned. Poole v. Peo- 
ple (Colo. Sup.), 52 Pac., 1025. 

Counsel for a ecused cannot require testimony of witness on 


cross-exa) nination to be reduced to writing. State v. 
Downs (L a.), 23 So., 456. 
DEEDS. 
Where certifi cate of acknowledgment was defective, and 


there wer e no subscribing witnesses, evidence identifying 
the signa tures as genuine was admissible. Rector v. 
Srath Ca ttle Co. (Tex. Civ. App.), 45 S. W., 427. 
A deed grant ing, in addition to the land conveyed, a spring 
of water on other land of the grantor, formed by perco- 
lating wa ter, held not to convey, by implication, percolat - 
ing watir before it reached the spring. Wheelock v. 
Jacobs (‘V¥t.), 40 Atl, 41. 
Where deed is to one and her minor “heirs,”’ it means chil- 
dren. Se ymour v. Bowles (Ill.), 50 N. E., 122. 
Where grant to railroad of a right of way left in the grantor 
the fee of’ the soil, a subsequent grant by him of land on 
either si¢le held to carry with it the fee to the center of 
the road. Rice v. Clear Spring Coal Co. (Pa.), 40 Atl., 160. 







not rest on contract, but on possession of property of the 

_ ancestor. Martin v. Jennings (S. C.), 29 S. E., . 

C ovenants of widow owning one-third of land, of which her 
children owned two-thirds, to convey held not binding on 
her children after her death as to their sole interest in 

si the land. Loveridge v. Coles (Minn.), 74 N. W., 1109. 
ORCE. 


A decree of divorce adjudicates all property rights on ques- 
tions growing out of or connected with the marriage. 
Walker v. Walker (Ind. Sup.), 50 N. E., 68. 

EASEMENTS. 


In California, by common law or statute, a grant by deed of 
premises does not carry with it an implied easement to 
light and air. Kennedy v. Burnap (Cal.), 52 Pac., 843. 

A release by a mortgagee of part of the mortgaged lands 
does not pass as appurtenant thereto easements in the 
balance created by the mortgagor unknown to the mort- 
gagee. Hyde Park Thomson-Houston Light Co. v. Brown 
(111.), 50 N. EB., 127. 

EJECTMENT. 

In ejectment the deed under which the plaintiff claims may 
be admitted, although it was recorded pendente lite. 
Betts v. Dick (Del. Super.), 40 Atl., 185. 

EVIDENCE, 

The undisclosed intention of a party in taking an accept- 
ance of a draft is not admissible in evidence to affect the 
rights “ another. Southern Ry. Co. v. Kinchen (Ga.), 29 
S. E., 816 

There is no presumption that one at his second marriage had 
a legal wife living. Lampkin v. Travelers’ Ins. Co. (Colo. 
App.), 62 Pac., 1040. 

Heirship of grantors cannot be proved by deeds in which 
they allege their heirship. Watkins v. Smith (Tex. Sup.), 
45 S. W., 560. dca 

EXECUTION. 

A failure to sell real estate in lots and parcels as provided in 
Rev. St., 1895, Art. 2362, will mot vitiate the sale unless 
the property was sacrificed. Glasscock v. Price (Tex. 
Civ. App.), 45 S. W., 415. 

Caveat emptor applies to purchasers of realty at execution 

sales. Peterborough Sav. Bank v. Pierce (Neb.), 75 N. 

W., 20. 

purchasing at an execution sale does not acquire an in- 
terest to which he knew one not an execution defendant 

was equitably entitled. Geishaker v. Pancoast (N. J. 

Ch.), 40 Atl., 200. 

EXAXBDCUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS. 

Minor children are necessary parties in a proceeding to fix 
their right to an allowance for a year’s support. Woolley 
v. Sullivan (Tex. Sup. App.), 45 S. W., 377. 

When a debtor assigns a claim due him in consideration of 
a pre-existing debt, equity cannot compel his adminis- 
trator, who has received the amount, to pay it to the as- 
signee in exclusion of other creditors. In re. Doringh (R. 
I.), 40 Atl, 4. 

EXEMPTIONS. 

Where process is issued by a justice, schedule of exemptions 
claimed should be filed with justice. Taylor v. Tomlinson 
(Ark.), 45 S. W., 544. 

FRAUD. 

A promise made with intention of not performing it is a 
fraud, for which a contract may be avoided. Russ. Lum- 
ber & Mill Co., v. Muscupiabe Land & Water Co. (Cal.), 
52 Pac., 995. 

Defendants, charged with fraudulent conspiracy for two pur- 
poses, will be presumed innocent of the fraud for one 
purpose, even though proven as to the other purpose. 
Fox v. Hale & Norcross Silver Min. Co. (Cal.), 53 Pac., 32. 

FRAUDS, STATUTE OF. 

Where goods are sold at verbal request ef another, on oral 
promise to pay, not being in writing, the promise is void. 
Newman v. Newman (Kan. App.), 52 Pac., 908. 

Possession of the land by the vendee under an oral agree- 
ment of sale removes the cause from the operation of the 
statute of frauds. Coggswell & Baulter Co. v. Coggswell 
(N. J. Ch.), 40 Atl, 213. 

FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCES. 

Transfer by partner in failing circumstances of his interest 
in exchange for a homestead held not fraudulent. Bell v. 

Beazley (Tex. Civ. App.), 45 S. W., 401. 

Where the grantee had knowledge of the grantor’s intent to 
defraud creditors, the conveyance will be set aside, 
though full consideration be paid. Fluegel v. Henschel 
(CN. D.), 74 N. W., 996. 

A deed absolute on its face, which is a mere security, is void 

as against creditors. Bernhardt v. Brown (N. C.), 29 5. 


dey 


One 


GIFTS. 
One intending to make a gift not capable of manual delivery 
may do so by a constructive delivery. Newman v. Bost 
(N. C.), 29 S. E., 848. 
Evidence held insufficient to show a gift of a mortgage by 
one of the owners to the other. Thompson v. West (N. J. 
Ch.), 40 Atl., 197. 
GUARDIAN AND WARD. 





DESCENT AND DISTRIBUTION. 
The obligati«»n of an heir to pay the debt of an ancestor does 








Expenses incurred by guardian in support of ward in excess 
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of income cannot be allowed unless made under direct 
order of court. Eastland v. Williams’ Estate (Tex. Civ. 
App.), 45 S. W., 412. 

On application to appoint a non-resident 
guardian, evidence that ward’s property could not be sold 


guardian as 


except at a sacrifice held inadmissible. 
(Tex. Civ. App.), 45 8. W., 629. 


HOMESTEAD. 


Property owned and nn by a widower alone for 15 years 
is not a homestead, although he expected an unmarried 
daughter who lived abroad to make her home with him. 
Davis v. Cuthbertson (Tex. Civ. App.), 45 S. W., 426. 

As against an incumbered homestead, securities will not be 
marshaled in favor of judgment creditors. Koen v. Brill 
(Miss.), 23 So., 481. 

A wife who abandons her husband and lives in adultery, held 
not thereby to forfeit her right to homestead after his 
death. Duffy v. Harris (Ark.), 45 S. W., 545 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


A wife held not bound by contract induced by threats of 
arrest and imprisonment of her husband. Heaton v. 
Norton, County State Bank (Kan. Sup.), 52 Pac, 876. 

A married woman whose husband has never been in the 
United States is liable om her personal contract. Levi v. 
Marsha (N. C.), 29 8S. E., 832. 

Where assessment is levied on lands owned by husband and 
wife as tenants by the entirety, and on appeal the hus- 
band is released from the assessment, it releases the wife 
also. Humberd v. Collings (Ind. App.) 50 N. E., 314. 

INSURANCE, 


One living with a person as his wife held to have an insur- 
able interest in his life. Lampkin v. Travelers’ Ins. Co. 
(Colo. App.), 52 Pac., 1040. 

Proof of loss is waived by refusal to pay insurance on the 
ground of misrepresentations. Same case. 

Agreement in policy to keep watchman in mill held not vio- 
lated by absence of watchman in tent 200 feet from mill 
for two hours preceding fire. Kansas Mill Owners and 


Orr v. Wright 


ee, Mut. Fire Ins. Co. v. Metcalf (Kan. 
Sup.), 53 Pac., 68. 
JUDGMENT. 


A failure to index a judgment — all the members of a 
partnership destroys its lien. Glasscock v. Price (Tex. 
Civ. App.), 45 S. W., 

A judgment cannot be entered against both defendants for a 
part of the amount sued for, and a judgment against one 
for the remainder. Hayden v. Pearce (Ore.), 52 Pac., 1049. 

An order vacating a judgment confirming a sale 12 months 
after entry is void, the court having no power to revise 
its judgment after 60 days from their rendition. Schleut- 
ker v. Glade (Ky.), 45 S. W., 521. 

A judgment approving account of temporary administrator 
and discharging him cannot be collaterally attacked. 
Ball v. Ball’s estate (Tex. Civ. App.), 45 S. W., 606. 

Unsatisfied judgment against sheriff for trespass held not to 
bar action against sureties. Gray v. Noonan (Ariz.), 53 
Pac., 7. ‘ 

Under Burns’ Rev. St., 1894, Sec. 579, where plaintiff brings 
joint cause of action against two defendants, she can re- 
cover a separate judgment against each for one-half. 


Hassler v. Hefele (Ind. Sup.), 50 N. E., 361. 
LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

A tenant in possession of land cannot buy at tax sale so as 
to obtain title against the landlord. Walker v. Harrison 
(Miss.), 23 So., 392. 

Conveyance of reversion does not carry rent in arrears. 


Damren v. American Light & Power Co. (Me.), 40 Atl., 63. 
An assignment of a lease contrary to its terms does not ren- 
der the assignment void, but only voidable, at the les- 
sor’s option. Betts v. Dick (Del. Sup.), 40 Atl., 185. 
A landlord may seize all the property on which he has a 
lien. thoukh it is more than sufficient to pay the lien. 


McKee v. Sims (Tex. Sup.), 45 S. W., 564. 
LIMITATION OF ACTIONS. 
Limitations run against the mortgage, and not against the 


promise of purchaser 
sumed the mortgage. 
8. 


of mortgaged property, 
Roberts v. 


who as- 
Fitzallen (Cal.), 52 Pac., 


A letter written by defendant to plaintiff after an action is 
begun, wherein he acknowledges the indebtedness, is not 
admissible to avoid the suit. Martin v. Jennings (S. C.), 
29 S. E., 807 

Limitations do not run to the filing Fe a — in error, 
Duke v. Helms (Tenn. Ch. App.), Ss. W., 


MASTER AND SERVANT. 


On the question whether a trainman was injured while exer - 
cising due care, his general reputation for care and pru- 
dence is not admissible for or against him. Erb v. Pop- 
ritz (Kan. Sup.), 52 Pac., 871. 

A fireman of a passenger train and a freight train crew are 
not fellow-servants. Chicago & A. R. R. v. House (Il!.), 
50 N. E., 151. 

The duty of a master to furnish safe appliances and a safe 
place to work cannot be delegated to agents. Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. v. Ligas (Ill), 50 N. E., 225. 





his discharge, held not to reduce damages accruing from 
his discharge. Allgeyer v. Rutherford (Tex. Civ. App.), 
45 S. W., 628. 

A regulation of a railroad company that the track foreman 
is entitled to no notice of any train, regular or extra, is 
unreasonable. Willis v. Atlantic & D. R. Co. (N. C.), 29 
8. E., 941. 

Where a master delegates to another the building of a scaf- 
fold such person becomes a vice principal. Kansas City 
Car & Foundry Co. v. Sawyer (Kan. App.), 53 Pac., 90. 

MORTGAGES. 


An indorsement of a mortgage reducing the amount thereof 
held to constitute an indorsement of the credit, and not 
an alteration. Solicitors Co. v. Savage (Fla.), 23 So., 413. 

A mortgagee cannot be allowed the value of a house built by 
him on the premises without the mortgagor’s consent. 
Bradley v. Merrill (Me.), 40 Atl., 132. 

The purchaser of the equity of redemption is charged with 
notice of a covenant in the mortgage for the erection of a 
building on the premises. Tate v. Field (N. J. Ch.), 40 
Atl., 206. 

Where testator directs land to be sold on death of life tenant 
and proceeds divided among his children, the latter have 
an interest that can be mortgaged before life tenant’s 
death. Spalding v. Wayne (Ky.), 45 S. W., 517 

Where senior mortgagee takes possession under foreclosure 
sale he is not accountable for rents to junior mortgagee. 
Adler Goldman Commission Co. v. Herren (Ark.), 45 S. 

., 543. 

A deed absolute in form intended to secure a debt is a mort- 
gage, and does not pass title under 2 Hills, Ann. Code, 
sec. 539. Snyder v. Parker (Wash.), 53 Pac., 59. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 


A city attorney’s acknowledgment of serving of notice of a 
mechanic's lien against the city held sufficient. Ausbeck 
v. Schardien (Ky.), 45, S. W., 507. 

It is unnecessary that an ordinance under which an assess- 
ment is to be collected should set out the particular 


statute under which it was made. Andrews v. People 
(Ill.), 50 N. E., 336. 
PARTNERSHIP. 


One partner alone cannot assign the firm assets for the ben- 
efit of creditors. Bell v. Beazel (Tex. Civ. App.), 45 5. 
W.., 401. 

A surviving partner of an insolvent firm has power to exe- 
cute a mortgage on the firm assets to secure the payment 
of a firm debt. Burchinell v. Koon (Colo. Sup.) 52 
Pac., 1100. 

Where one partner agreed with another who purchased the 
business and good will, merely to permit the use of his 
name conditionally; held, the right was not assignable. 
Bagby & Rivers. Furniture Co. v. Rivers (Md.), 40 
Atl., 171. 

One who indorses a note at request of a member of a firm, 
the proceeds of which were used by the firm, can re- 
cover against the firm if he pays the note. Springs v. 
McCoy (N. C.), 29 S. E., 903. 

RAILROADS, 

An ordinance requiring a “backing” traiia to have a conspic- 
uous light in the rear car or engine; held, to apply to car 
that has been “kicked.”’ Chicago & A. R. Co. v. O'Neil 
(Ill.), 50 N. E., 216. 

The fact that one who was invited by ‘the conductor of a 
train to ride on the engine, invited deceased to ride with 
him on a box car of the train, did not make deceased a 
passenger. De Palacios v. Rio Grange & E. P. Ry. Co. 
(Tex. Civ. App.), 45 S. W., 612. 

When the killing of an animal was not disputed it sustains 
a presumption of negligence. Mack ¥. South Bound R. 
Co. (S. C.), 29 S. E., 905. 

SET OFF AND COUNTERCLAIM. 

A creditor of an insolvent whose debt is clue at the time of 
the making of a general assignment oi’ the debtor is en- 
titled to set off such débt against a delot from himself to 
the insolvent which had not matured iit the time of as- 
signment. In re Hatch (N. Y.), 50 N. E'., 49. 

In an action on a note given by a surety to the payee as sub- 
stitute for his liability on the first mote, the surety can 
set off amounts paid by the maker of the original note. 
Holmes v. Redwine (Ga.), 29 8. E., 

WITNESSES. 

Under Code, section 400, one who has sue¢l as an heir may 
testify to the contents of a letter received by her ances- 
tor from plaintiff, and to conversations between her and 
testator. Martin v. Jennings (S. C.), 29S. E., 807. 

Dying declarations may be impeached by ¢-vidence of state- 
ments made by deceased of the abortion had been pro- 
cured, and while not in extremis, which tend to contra- 
dict material parts of the dying declarations. Dunn v. 
People (Ill.), 50 N. E., 137. 

In a prosecution for bigamy the second wife is not a com- 
petent witness to prove the first marriage. Lowery v. 
People (Ill.), 50 N. E., 165. 

For the purpose of discrediting a witness he may be cross- 
examined as to specific facts tending to disgrace or de- 





Money earned by a servunt outside of work hours, and after 





grade him. State v. Greenburg (Kan. Sap.), 53 Pac., 61. 
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Treasurer— Francis Rawle, 328 Chestnut 8t., ta 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 
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T. H. Green, Sioux , Iowa. 
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Secretary — 
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President—J. E. Robidoux, Quebec. 
abe Falconer, Montreal. 
Treasurer—C. B . Montreal. 
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ARIZONA. 
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Treasurer— Walter Bennett. 
ARKANSAS. 
perpen’ March 15, 1882.) 
President—M. ‘1. Sand Helena. 


Secretary—G. W. Shinn, Rock. 
COLORA 
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President— ie Butler, Denver. 
Secretary and reasurer—Lucius W. Hoyt, Denver. 


CONNECTICUT. 
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Secretary—Charles M. Joslyn, Hartford. 
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President—W. J. Wade, Iowa City. 
Secretary—N. E. Coffin, Des Moines. 
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President—S. H. a, =. 
Secretary — ope 
Treasurer—A. A. Goddard, Topeka. 
KENTUCKY. 
President—Malcolm Yeaman, Henderson. 
Secretary—J. G. Poore, Frankfort. 
LOUISIANA. 


»— June 23, 1883.) 
President—J. Ww. urgess, Baton 
Seoretary—T. Sambola Jones, Baton 


MAINE. 

(Organized March 18, 1897.) 
President—Charies E. Littlefield, kland. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Leslie C. Cornish, A 


MARYLAND. 
(Organized August 28, 1896.) 
President— Robert R. Henderson, ber 
—Conway W. Sams, Baltimore. 
Sreasuner—Geeres Whitelock. Baltimore. 
MICHIGAN. 
President—Micheal Brennan, Detroit. 
Secretary—E. W. Pendleton, Detroit. 
Treasurer— William J. Gray, Detroit. 


MINNESOTA. 
(Organized October 2, ea ) 
President—Moses E E Cap & St. P. 
Secretary —Car!| Taylor, 
Treasurer—David F. Simpson, 


MISSISSIPPI. 
President— Robert Lowry, Jackson. 


Matheny, Springfield. 


MISSOURI 
(Organized December 29, 1880.) 


President—Selden P. , St. Louis. 
Seoretary—J. J. Charleston. 
Treasurer—W. B. Teasdale, Kansas City. 


MONTANA. 
(Organized January 8, 1885.) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, (Northern.) 
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hme eng Bingham, Littleton. 

Secretary — Be on hs Lancaster. 
Treamaraec— Dexter D . Dow, Woodsville. 
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President - Isaac W. Smith, Manchester. 
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NEW MEXICO. 

(Organized January 19, 1886.) 
President—A. B. Fall, Las Cruces. 
Secretary— Edward 7: Bartlett, Santa Fe. 
Treasurer—George W. Knaebel, Santa Fe. 
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Secertary—L. B. Proctor, Albany. 
aoe hy Peckham, Albany. 
OKLAHOMA. 
President—John I. Dille, El Reno. 
Secretary—Edgar W. Jones, Guthrie. 
Treasurer—S. 5. Lawrence, Guthrie. 
OHIO. 

(Organized July 8, 1880.) 
President—Judson Harmon, Cincinnati. 





Secretary— B. Arnold, or bua. 
‘Treasurer— . Pike, Tol 
OREGON. 
Me a October 18, 1890.) 
Pr A. Lowell, Pendleton. 


Samet Reed, Portiana 
Treasurer—Chas. J. Schnabel, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

(Organized January 16, 1895.) 
President—P. C. Knox, Allegheny. 
Secretary—Edward P. “Philadelphia. 
Treasurer— William Penn Lloyd, Mechanicsburg. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
President—Francis Colwell, Providence. 
Secretary— William A. Morgan, Providence 
Treasurer— William H. Sweetland, Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
(Organized December 11, 1884.) 


Yecretary—John P. Thomas, Jr., Columbia. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
(Organized December 7, 1897. 
President—Bartlett Tripp Yankton 
Secretary—John H. Voorhees, Sioux Falls. 
Treasurer—Ivan W. Goodner, Pierre 


TENNESSE! 
(Organised July, 1882.) 
President—C. W. Metcalf, Memphis. 
Sesretary and Treasurer—Chas. M. Burch, Nasville. 

TEXAS. 
(Organized July i5, 1882.) 
President - William Aubrey, San Antonio. 
Secretary—Charles S. Morse, Austin. 
Treasurer— William D. Williams, Fort Worth. 


UTAH. 

(Organized January, 18%.) 
President—C. S. Varion, Salt Lake. 
Secretary—C. S. Kinney, Salt Lake. 
Treasurer—George L. ye, Salt Lake. 

VERMONT. 
ganized November 14, 1878.) 
Preaident—Charloe Hogan, St. Albans. 
. Wing, Montpelier. 
Treasurer— Hiram Cusieton. Montpelier. 


VIRGINIA. 
(Organized July 6, 1488.) 
President— William B. Pettit, Palmyra. 
Secretary and Treasurer—E. C. Massie, Richmond 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
(Organized July 8, 1888.) 
President—D. C. Westenhaven, Martinsburg. 
Secretary —James Ewing, Wheeling. 
Treasurer—W. N. Miller, pti 
WASHINGTO 
(Organized Sameer 19, 1888.) 
President—George Turner, Spokane. 
Secret ary— Nathan S. Porter, Ol pia. 
Treasurer— William A. Peters, ttle. 
WISCONSIN. 


(Organized Janna: 
poetiest--5- > xy. . 
Secretary—Cornelius I. ng Milwaukee. 
Treasurer—Burr W. Jones, Madison. 


CANADA. 
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Does the Collection Business Pay ? 
“ASK BULLOCK ABOUT IT.” 





BRADFORD ARTHUR BULLOCK, 


St. Paul Building, New York. 








ILLINOIS. 


James H. Matheny, secretary of the 
State Bar Association, advises us that 
Hon. John N. Jewett, of Chicago, and 
Judge Henry V. Freeman, of the Appel- 
late Court, Chicago, have accepted in- 
vitations to deliver addresses at the next 
— of the association, June 14 and 


INDIANA. 


The Marion County Bar Association 
recently held a meeting at Indianapolis 
in memory of the late Silas M. Shepard. 
Attorney General Ketcham called the 
meeting to order. The Committee on Res- 
olutions, composed of Judge John L. Mc- 
Master, Eli F. Ritter, R. N. Lamb, John 
W. Kern and Flavius J. Von Vorhis, sub- 
mitted a carefully prepared memorial. 
Eloquent remarks pertinent to Capt. 
Shepard’s worth as a citizen and lawyer 
were made by S. O. Pickens, Charles 
Martindale, Judge Lamb and others. 


MARYLAND. 


At a recent meeting of lawyers held at 
Westminster, the Carroll County Bar As- 
sociation was organized with the follow- 
ing Board of Directors: Judge Charles B. 
Roberts, ex-Judge James A. C. Bund, 
Messrs. Charles T. Reifsnider, John Mil- 
ton Reifsnider, Charles E. Fink, D. N. 
Henning and William H. Thomas. Offi- 
cers of the association were elected as 
follows: President, Charles B. Roberts: 
vice-president, Charles T. Reifsnider; 
secretary, John Milton Reifsnider; treas- 
urer, Charles E. Finck. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


At a recent meeting of the Worcester 
County Bar Association at Worcester the 
following officers were elected: President, 
F. P. Goulding. 

A committee consisting of the follow- 
ing was appointed to bring in a list of 
names to serve upon the judicial and 
executive committee: C. F. Baker, John 
R. Thayer, Charles A. Merrill, Col. T. S. 
Johnson and Hollis W. Cobb. The com- 
mittee reported as follows: 

Vice-Presidents—Francigs H. Dewey, 
Charles F. Baker of Fitchburg, Andrew 
J. Bartholomew of Southbridge, Charles 
Field of Athol, Lowell E. Fales of Mil- 
ford. 

Executive Committee+John R. Thayer, 
Rockwood Hoar, Thatcher B. Dunn of 
yardner, Jonathan Smith of Clinton, 
Hamilton Mayo of Leominster. 

Judicial Committee—Frank P. Gould- 
ing, Charles G. Bancroft of Clinton, W. 
J. Taft of Uxbridge, C. A. Merrill, Syd. 
ney P. Smith of Athol. 

The report of the committee was ac- 
cepted and adopted, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

The attorneys of Clinton recently or- 
ganized a bar association. Jonathan 
Smith was elected president and William 
H. Fay secretary and treasurer. Charles 
G. Bancroft and Secretary Fay were ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare by-laws. 

The members of the bar of Newbury- 
port recently organized the Newburyport 
Bar Association. The following were 
elected officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Hon. John N. Pike; secretary 
and treasurer, David P. Page; Executive 
Committee, Hon. C. C. Dame, H. I. Bart- 
lett, N. N. Jones. 


MICHIGAN. 

The first annual meeting and banquet 

of the Barry County Bar Association was 

held at Hastings May 5. The following 
toasts were responded to: 

“From Law to Dairying,” 


Richard M. 








Secretary—W.  B- Harper, Jackson. 








President—A. Irving, Toronto. 
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County Bar,” Hon. John Carveth; “The 
Michigan Tax Law, Its Evils and Their 
Remedy,” Loyal E. Knappen; “The Bene- 
fits of a Bar Association,” Fred W. 
Walker; “The Lawyer and His Relation 
to Society,” Judge Robert M. Montgom- 
ery; “Criminal Jurisprudence, Past and 
Present,” Thomas Sullivan; “The Lawyer 
and His Country,” Walter S. Powers; 
“The Bar as the Court Sees It,” Judge 
Clement Smith; “Some Problems in In- 
ternational Law,” William W. Potter; 
business meeting. 

The members of the association are: 
Clement Smith, Circuit Judge Charles H. 
Bauer, William B. Sweezey, Alonzo D. 
Cadwallader, William H. Powers, Philip 
T. Colgrove, Marcus W. Riker, Alonzo E. 
Kenaston, J. Edmund Barrell, Fred W. 
Walker, William W. Potter, John G. Nag- 
ler, Edward A. Burton, Thomas Sullivan, 
Richard M. Bates, Chauncey R. Bishop, 
Cc. H. Thomas, James B. Mills, John Car- 
veth, William L. Cobb, Milton F. Jor- 
dan, Hartley E. Hendricks, George L. 
Keeler, Walter S. Powers, Edwin D. Mal- 
lory, C. S. Palmerton, William Rowley. 

Mr. Colgrove is president; Mr. Potter, 
vice-president; Mr. Walker, secretary, 
and Mr. Nagler, treasurer. 


MINNESOTA. 


The Minneapolis Bar Association re- 
cently held a meeting for the purpose of 
receiving the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions upon the death of Judge Sea- 
grave Smith. President George A. Rob- 
inson presided. The Committee on Reso- 
Jutions was composed of Austin B. 
Young, George P. Flannery, Joseph W. 
Molyneaux, A. Ueland, C. J. Rockwood, 
Albert C. Cobb. Judge A. H. Young, 
Judge Russell, George P. Flannery, 
George A. Robinson, A. D. Smith, H. E. 
Fryberger, Judge Canty and others spoke 
feelingly of the virtues of Judge Smith. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Hunterdon County Bar Associa- 
tion and guests recently partook of its 
annual shad dinner at Point Pleasant, 
Pa. Prominent among those present 
were Hon. H. B. Herr, Judge of the Hun- 
terdon County Court; County Superinten- 
dent of Schools J. S. Hoffman, ex-Judge 
R. S. Kuhl, H. B. Greene, Samuel F. 
Care, H. L. Stout, F. A. Rice, C. F. Fel- 
mey, L. R. Runkel, George L. Bell, A. B. 
Lare, H. B. Chamberlin, F. W. Rose, 
George H. Reading, W. H. Bodine, A. 
Kilgore, Amos Thatcher, George W. Dun- 
ham, John B. Case, Elwood D. Humph- 
rey, Andrew R. Dilts, Isaac S. Cramer, of 
Flemington; Mayor W. E. Wagg, Hon. 
R. B. Reading, Charles A. Skillman, A. 
C. Gandy, of Lambertville; ex-Judge H. 
P. Cullen, David Lawshe, K. M. Dilts, L. 
I. Warman, D. S. Bodine, Gideon Moore, 
A. B. Hachary,.A. R. Johnson, of Stock- 
ton; D. E. Hoffman, S. R. Emmons, of 
Anandale; John E. Barber, of Oakdale; 
A. B. Keachline, William Apgar, John 
Kugler, of Frenchtown; A. C. Hagaman, 
John Hagamanh, of Finesville; W. E. 
Kugler, O. J. Blackwell, of Kingwood; 
William Parks, of Groover; George Arn- 
wine, M. F. Berger, of Raven Rock; J. 
E. Hermon, John Shultz, Lewis L. Potts, 
of Stanton; J. L. Chamberlin, of Frog 
Tavern; A. C. Hulsizer, E. E. Hann, G. 
Oralinter, Thomas McAlone, of Byram; 
Levi Holcombe, Jacob Dilts, Jr., of Rin- 
goes. 

The Lawyers’ Club of Newark gave its 
first annual dinner May 20. Robert H. 
McCarter officiated as toastmaster. 
Among the invited guests were Judge 
Dupre, Chancellor McGill, Judge Child, 
Judge Gummere, Vice-Chancellors Stev- 
ens, Pitney and Emery, Attorney Gen- 
eral Grey, Judge Fort, Judge Adams, 
Judge Collins, Judge Dixon, Cortlandt 
Parker and Recorder John W. Goff, of 
New York, Cortlandt Parker responded to 
the toast, “The United States; Attor- 
ney General Grey, ‘“‘The State of New 
Jersey;” Vice-Ccancellor Pitney, ‘The 
Court of Chancery;”’ Judge Depue, “The 
Essex County Bar;’’ Chancellor McGill, 


“The Court of Errors and Appeals.” Re- 
corder Goff, of New York, delivered a 
very thoughtful address on “The Admin- 
istration of Criminal Justice.” 

The admirable arrangements for the 
dinner were made by Robert H. McCar- 
ter, president; Halsey M. Barrett, vice- 
president; Edward D. Duffield, secretary; 
James M. Trimble and Edwin G. Adams. 
Among those present were Samuel 
Kalisch, Leonard Kalisch, Abner Kalisch, 
Edwin A, Rayner, John R. Hardin, James 
E. Howell, Michael T. Barrett, William 
Pennington, Thomas S. Henry, Frederick 
Frelinghuysen, Judge McCarter, City At- 
torney Frederick T. Johnson, Frank 
Bradner, Charles Hood, Charles M. 
Myers, Chauncey G. Parker, J. O. H. Pit- 
ney, Herbert W. Knight, E. V. A. Bel- 
fatto, Elwood C. Harris, Judge Guild, 
Joseph A. Beecher, Register Alfred F. 
Skinner, Charles Borcherling, Henry H. 
Fryling, Alexander Grant, George E. 
Clymer, Edward Q. Keasbey, George M. 
Keasbey, Moses DeWitt, Alfred Badg- 
ley, Frank Sommer, Jay Ten Eyck, Fred- 
erick Ward, L. D. Howard Gilmour, 
Henry Young, Thomas W. Davis, As- 
semblyman Johnson, William C. Nicoll, 
A. B. C. Salmon, Charles J. Silvers, J. J. 
— Michael Sugrue and John Mon- 
teith. 


The Union County Bar Association 
held a special meeting recently at Eliz- 
abeth and took action on the death 
of Assistant Prosecutor Frank H. Dunn. 
The meeting was presided over by form- 
er Senator Fred C. Marsh, and John 
J. Lowden acted as secretary. 

The members of the bar present were 
Judge Benjamin A. Vail, former Judges 
Thomas F. McCormick and Joseph Cross, 
Surrogate George T. Parrot, Prosecutor 
Nicholas C. J. English, W. D. Wolfskeil, 
Judge E. S. Atwater, James C. Connelly, 
J. H. Keernan, C. L. Savidge, Charles A. 
Trimble, Alfred A. Stein, Abe David, 
Louis A. Graff, Theodore C. English, C. 
E, Anderson, Richard V. Henry, Zerman 
Norman, Clarence Meyer and Judges W. 
= ae and DeMeza, of Plain- 
eld. 

President Marsh briefly announced the 
sorrowful occasion that had called the 
bar together, and a motion was made by 
Lawyer Abe David that a committee 
be appointed to prepare suitable resolu- 
tions of condolence. 

Then followed eulogies of Mr. Dunn by 
Prosecutor English, Judges Cross and 
Atwater, James C. Connolly, William D. 
Wolfskeil, Senator Marsh and others. 


OHIO. 


A largely attended meeting of the 
Hancock County bar was held at Find- 
lay recently for the purpose of taking 
some action regarding the death of Judge 
Henry H. Dodge, of Perrysburg. 

Col. James A. Bope was made chair- 
man, and John E. Bates secretary. 

E. T. Dunn stated the object of the 
meeting to be to formulate fitting reso- 
lutions of respect for Judge Dodge, and 
he also spoke at some length regarding 
the life and work of Judge Dodge, whom 
he had known for many years. 

Remarks of a similar nature were 
made by Thomas Meehan, Col. Bope, 
Judge Taylor, Wm. H. Anderson, W. H. 
Kinder, Aibert Zugschwert and Jason 
Blackford. 

E. T. Dunn, Jason Blackford and 
Thomas Meehan were appointed a com- 
mittee to draft resolutions. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The Rhode Island Bar Association was 
organized May 14 by the adoption of a 
constitution and the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: 


President—Francis Colwell, Providence. 

Vice-Presidents—Stephen A. Cooke and 
Augustus 8S. Miller. 

Secretary—William A. Morgan, Provi- 
dence. 


Treasurer—William H. Sweetland, 





“The Supreme Court;’” Judge Adams, 





Providence. 
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Executive Committee—Daniel R. Bal- 
lou, Stephen O. Edwards, James L. 
Jenks, Eugene F. Warner, and Cyrus M. 


Van Slyck. 
TEXAS. 


The Austin Bar Association recently 
met to take suitable action with refer- 
ence to the death of ex-Governor O. M. 
Roberts. Col. John Dowell presided. On 
motion the following committee was ap- 
pointed to make arrangements for the 
funeral: A. W. Terrell, W. M. Walton, 
John P. White, R. R. Gaines, R. 8S. 
Gould, John N. Henderson, John H. Rea- 
gan, W. M. Key and Tom J. Brown. The 
committee so appointed reported that 
they had appointed the following com- 
mittee on resolutions: A. W. Terrell, D. 
H. Hewlett, W. M. Walton, John P. 
White, R. G. West. 

That their resolutions be presented to 
the following courts by the following 
members: 

To the Supreme Court of Texas: A. W. 
Terrell, George Clark, of Waco, and Z. T. 
Fulmore. 

To the Court of Criminal Appeals: J. 
P. White, T. B. Cochran and Barry Mil- 
ler, of Dallas. 

To the United States Circuit and Dis- 
trict Court at Austin: W. M. Walton, A. 
B. Story, of Lockhart; Presley K. Ewing, 
of Houston, and D. H. Hewlett. 

To the Court of Civil Appeals: John H. 
Reagan, T. W. Gregory and Tom Bal- 
linger, of Galveston. 

To the Twenty-sixth Judicial District 
Court: Geo. F.. Pendexter, R. A. John, 
of Georgetown, and R. C. Walker. 

To the Fifty-third Judicial District 
Court: Jas. H. Robertson, R. H. Ward 
and C. H. Miller. 

To the County Court of Travis County: 
Fred Carleton, D. A. McFall and N. A. 


Rector. 
VIRGINIA. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Bar Association will be held at Ho- 
tel Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort, Va.. 
on the 5th, 6th and 7th of July. 

The Richmond Bar Association held its 
annual meeting May 11. Mr. Justice Hen 
ry B. Brown, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, delivered the annual ad- 
dress. In the evening an elaborate din- 
ner was enjoyed by over two hundred. 
Roswell Page, president, officiated as 
toastmaster. Justice Brown responded 
to the toast, “Our Guests.”” Judge J. H. 
Ingram, of Manchester, “The Bench’; 
E. M. Long, ‘““‘The Bar’; Horace Buchan- 
an, of Hanover, “Virginia’’; Judge L. 
Lewis, “The United States’’; S. S. P. Pat- 
terson, ‘‘Woman.” 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Lawyers at Buckhannon have organ- 
ized a bar association with W. C. Car- 
per, president; A. M. Poundstone, vice- 
president; J. C. McWhorter, secretary, 
and G. M. Fleming, treasurer. 


CANADA. 


The annual meeting of the Canadian 
Bar Association was held at Ottawa on 
May 18 and 19. Mr. J. E. Robidoux, of 
Quebec, president of the association, was 
unable to be present, and Mr. O. A. How- 
land, of Toronto, presided. The report of 
the Executive Committee showed a grat- 
ifying increase of membership. Many in- 
teresting papers were read, among them 
being “Constitutional and International 
Aspect of the Cuban Question,” by O. A. 
Howland of Toronto, and “Coroners and 
Coroners’ Inquests,” by Mr. J. E. Fare- 
well, Q. C., of Whitby. The Ottowa Bar 
entertained the association in royal style 
by excursions and luncheons. The toasts 
and those who spoke were: “The Queen 
and the Governor General,” proposed by 
Mr. W. D. Hogg, who occupied the chair; 





“The Senate and House of Commons,” 
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Senator Powers, of Halifax; Benjamin 
Russell, M. P., of Halifax; Mr. Powell, 
M. P., of Sackville, N. B.; Mr. H. N. Bel- 
court, Mr. Logan, M. P., of Amherst, N. 
8.; “The Bench,” proposed by Mr. F. H. 
Chrysler, and responded to by Judge La- 
vergne, Judge MacTavish and Judge 
Mosgrove; “Canadian Bar Association,” 
A. O. Howland, of Toronto, and Mr. G. F. 
Gregory, of Fredericton, N. B.; Mr. 
O’Brien, of the Law Journal, Toronto, 
and Mr. A. Falconer, Montreal. 

The following officers were elected: 

Honorary President—Sir Wilfrid Lau- 

er 


President—A. Irving, Toronto. 

Secretary—A. Falconer, Montreal. 

Treasurer—C. B. Carter, Q. C., Mon- 
treal. 

Vice Presidents—J. E. Robideau, Mon- 
treal; B. Russell, Halifax; Senator Gow- 
an, Barrie; G. F. Gregory, Q. C., Fred- 
ericton; D. A. McKinnon, Q. C., Char- 
lottetown; E. V. Bodwell, Q. C., Victoria; 
H. J. Macdonald, Winnipeg; Senator 
Lougheed, Calgary. 
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LAWYERS. 


Where they are— What they are doing— What is said 
ih. - in partnershipse—. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Calais, Me.—Reed V. Jewett has opened 
an office kere. 

Eastport, Me.—L. D. Lamond, of Ca- 
lais, has located here and formed a part- 
nership with Colin MacNichol. 

Norridgewock, Me.—A. K. Butter, of 
Skowhegan, has opened a branch office 
here. 

Portland, Me.—William K. Neal and 
Albert E. Neal have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Rockland, Me.—Ruel 
Camden, has located here. 

Hyde Park, Mass.—E. C. Jenney has 
opened an office in the Bank block. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass.—John M. Minton, 
of Forest Hills, has located here and 
formed a partnership with Timothy F. 
McDonough, under the firm name of Mc- 
Donough & Minton. 

Springfield, Mass.—Gillett & McClench 
have dissolved. 

Springfield, Mass.—John T. Stapleton, 
Jr., of Holyoke, has located here and has 
been admitted as a partner into the firm 
of Carroll & McClintock. The new firm 
name is Carroll, McClintock & Stapleton. 








Robinson, of 


Whitman, Mass.—E. F. O’Neil has 
opened an office here. 

Keene, N. H.—Stowe & Holden have 
dissolyed. 


Manchester, N. H.—Charles A. O’Con- 
nor, formerly United States Consul at 
Yarmouth, has resumed practice here. 


Milford, N. H.—E. L. Kittredge has 
opened an office here. 
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MIDDLE STATES. 
Wilmington, Del.—Martin E. Smith, of 


Norfolk, Va., has located here, and 
formed a partnership with Artemus 
Smith. 

Frederick, Md.—J. Frank Butts, of 


Middletown, has located here. 

Jersey City, N. J.—Legrand Bowker 
and William A. Klink have formed a 
partnership, with offices in the Fuller 
Building. 

Morristown, N. J.—Evan F. Benners 
has opened an office here. 


Albany, N. Y.—Mills & Bridge have 
dissolved. 
Cohoes, N. Y.—Harry T. O’Brien has 


opened an office here. 

Delhi, N. Y.—Attorney Davie and John 
C. Stoddard have formed a partnership 
under the name of Davie & Stoddard. 

New York City.—Chapin & McKenzie 
of 45 Pine street have opened a branch 
Office at 204 East 72d street. 





New York City.—James C. Spencer has 
taken an elegant suite of offices in the 
Stewart Building, 280 Broadway. Mr. 
Spencer was formerly in the St. Paul 
Building. 

New York City.—Smith & White and 
Frayer & Seaman have formed a part- 
nership under the firm name of Frayer, 
Smith, White & Seaman, with offices at 
141 Broadway. 

New York City.—Furlong, White & 
O’Connell have moved their offices to 
346 Broadway, New York Life Building, 
where they have increased facilities and 
accommodation for their increasing busi- 
ness. 

New York City.—Esselstyn, Ketcham 
& Safford have dissolved, Philo P. Saf- 
ford retiring. Everett J. Esselstyn, Hen- 
ry B. Ketcham and Clarence L. Reid 
have formed a partnership under the 
firm name of Reid, Esselstyn & Ketch,- 
am, with offices at 35 Wall street. 

Woodhull, N. Y.—E. M. Worth has lo- 
cated here. 

Bristol, Pa.—B. F. Gilkeson and Will- 
iam Wright have dissolved partnership. 
Mr. Gilkeson and Howard J. James have 
formed a partnership. 

Chester, Pa.—Jesse W. 
opened an office here. 

Chester, Pa.—Jesse M. Baker has 
turned over his business to District At- 
torney Baker, and has enlisted as a pri- 
vate in the army. 

Gaysport, Pa.—George B 
opened an office here. 

Scranton, Pa.—T. C. Hannyen, of Wa- 
verly, has located here. 

Danville, Va.—The firm of Withers & 
Withers, dissolved by the death of E. B. 
Withers, has been succeeded by Withers 
& Green, composed of Eugene Withers 
and N. T. Green. 

Parkersburg, W. Va.—Deem & Farrelf 


Johnson has 


Cooper has 


have dissolved, Mr. Farrell continuing 
the business. 
———$$—$—$ oe 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
Fort Myers, Fla.—J. Hoag, Jr., and 


Newton Hanson have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Stephen & 
opened an office in this city 

Moultrie, Ga.—W. A. Covington and J. 
H. Smithwick have recently located here 
and formed a partnership. 

DeKalb, Miss.—J. H. Currie and George 
H. Ethridge have formed a partnership 


Harris has 


for the practice of general law and col- 
lections. 

New Orleans, La.—William C. Dufour 
and H. Generes Dufour have formed a 


partnership. 
eS a 
CENTRAL STATES. 
Chicago, Ill.—Reynolds & Hawk is a 
new firm here, with offices in the Chicago 
Stock Exchange building 
Chicago, I.—B. M. Wilson and Frank 


F. Hume have formed a partnership, 
with offices in the Temple Building. 

Farmer City, Ill.—E. W. Dunhorn of 
Kenney has located here, and formed a 
partnership with John Fuller 

Mattoon, Ill.—Sumerlin & Donovan is a 
new firm here. 

Connellsville, Ind.—G. T. and Findley 
Gray have dissolved. Will E. Ochiltree 
and Findley Gray have formed a part- 
nership. G. L. Gray and Prosecutor 
Nevin have formed a partnership. 

Wabash, Ind.—A. 8S. Brooks of Iowa 
has located here, and formed a partner- 


ship with D. 8. Brooks. 

Williamsport, Ind. — 
Stephens have dissolved 
Rositer succeed the firm. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Charles A. Van Vleck, 
of Minneapolis, has located here in the 
Equitable building. 

Dubuque, Ia.—Nathan E. Utt and Hen- 
ry B. Michel have dissolved partnership. 


Stansbury & 
Stansbury & 
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Ft. Madison, Ia.—William S. Hamilton 
and J. D. M. Hamilton have formed a 
partnership. 

Ottawa, Ia.—B. W. Scott and C. C. 
Ayers have formed a partnership. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—A. B. Connable and 
H. C. Jackson have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Atchison, Kan.—David Martin, Edward 
Cc. Little and Attorney General Boyle 
have dissolved partnership. 

Hiawatha, Kan.—C. G. Questa of 
Brookfield, Mo., has located here. 

Winfield, Kan.—Fuller & Roberts, com- 
posed of Oliver P. Fuller and Charles W. 
Roberts, has been dissolved, Charles 
W. Roberts succeeding to the business. 

Elyria, O.—Lee Day and H. N. Inger- 
soll have formed a partnership. 

Pratt, Kan.—J. O. Thompson 
opened an office here. 

Summerfield, Kan.—M. W. Terry and 
T. J. Madden have dissolved partnership. 
Mr. Terry has located at Axtell. Mr. 
Madden remains here. 

Hopkinsville, Ky.—Judge J. I. Landes 
and J. B. Allensworth have formed a 
partnership under the firm name of Lan- 
des & Allensworth. 

Alma, Mich.—Albert Hayes has opened 
an office here. 

Bay City, Mich.—James McNamara, of 
Alpena, has located here. 

Ithaca, Mich.—Searl & Kirby have dis-~ 
solved. 


has 


*. 
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Saginaw, Mich.—Frank Quinn of Du- 
luth has located here. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Arctander & Arc- 
tander have dissolved, Ludwig O. Arc- 
tander withdrawing. 

Washburn, Minn.—George M. Pegister, 
of Minneapolis, has located here. 

Beatrice, Neb.—Hardy & Watson have 
dissolved. 

Akron, O.—Harold C. Parsons and 
Frank B. Burch have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Bryan, O.—Bootman 
have dissolved. 

Canton, O.—John H. Sponseller and 
Frank P. Kibler have formed a partner- 
ship under the firm name of Sponseller 
& Kibler. Mr. Kibler will move to Min- 
erva, and have charge of the branch of- 
fice there, while Mr. Sponseller will re- 
main in this city. 

Cincinnati, O.—A. P. Jones, of Chicago, 
has located here and formed a partner- 
ship with Culla J. Smith. 

Greenville, O.—Ex-Judge John C. Clark 
has resumed the practice. 

Findlay, O.—J. Frank Axline and W. 
V. Coons have formed a partnership. 

Stroud, O.—Hanley Jarrel and Ezra 
Brown have formed a partnership. 

Kankanna, Wis.—A. A. Nugent and E. 
A. Baker have formed a partnership. 

La Crosse, Wis.—I. H. Ellis has asso- 
ciated himself with Woodward and 
Bjorkman. 

Mt. Horeb, Wis.—Murphy, Kroncke & 
Gilbert of Madison have opened a branch 
office here. 


&  Candern 
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PACIFIC STATES. 


Phoenix, Ariz.—A. C. Baker and Walter 
Bennett have formed a partnership. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—C. R. Holterhoff has 
located here. 

Pomono, Cal.—Robert G. Loucks has 
located here. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Frank W. Sawyer, 
of Oakland, has located here at 40 Mont- 
gomery street. 

Salt Lake, Utah.—A,. B. Edler, of Butte 
City, Mont., has located here. 

Olympia, Wash.—Melvin G. Winstock, 
of Seattle, has located here and formed a 
partnership with George C. Israel. 

et 


CANADA, 


Rossland, B. C.—Smith Curtis and 
sso MacNish have formed a partner- 
ship. 

Winnipeg, Man.—H. G. Wilson has left 
for Dawson City, where he will locate. 

Napanee, Ont.—Wilson & Wilson have 
opened a branch office at Tamworth. 

Walkerville, Ont.—J. H. Coburn, of To- 
ronto, has located here. 

St. John.—P. I. Paradis & Chasse have 
dissolved. E. Z. and Rudolph Paradis 
have opened an office on Charles street. 


—_—eo 
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CREDIT MEN AND CREDIT ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 





The Executive Committee of the Phila- 
delphia Credit Men’s Association recently 
elected these delegates to the meeting of 
the National Association, which will be 
held in Detroit, June 22, 23 and 24. F 
8S. Evans, G. L. Levi, Charles G. Rapp 
F. C. Brunhouse, J. A. McKee, Daniel 
Donovan, H. Freund, and S. W. Sever- 
son. 


At the annual meeting of the Kansas 
City Credit Men’s Association, held May 
20, the following officers were elected, to 
serve during the coming year: President, 
P. H. Slattery; vice-president, A. B. Col- 
ton; secretary, F. P. Church; treasurer, 
W. V. Clark; Executive Board, W. H. 
Taylor, C. V. Dodge, C. D. Parker, C. E. 
Wellman, M. V. Watson, C. L. McClure 





and A. J. Chase. The regular monthly 
dinner preceded the meeting. 


The members of the Cincinnati Credit 
Men’s Association met at the Burnet 
House recently in order to jollify over 
the passage of the anti-preference bill by 
the Ohio Legislature. In appreciation of 
their services in behalf of the act silver 
services were presented Alfred M. Cohen 
and Alfred Mack. President W. A. Hop- 
ple presided, and H. A. Gleich and M. E. 
Moch made the presentation speeches. A 
vote of thanks was given the Legislative 
Ccmmittee, H. A. Gleich, John S. Storrs 
and Isaac A. Wyler. 


The St. Louis Credit Men gave a ban- 
quet May 28, which was attended by over 
one hundred members. The address of 
welcome was delivered by C. M. Shirley, 
of the National Lead Company. Among 
other addresses were the following: ‘‘Re. 
lation of Credit Men and the Mercantile 
Agency,” L. T. Tune, of Bradstreet’s 
Commercial Agency; “The Experiences of 
a Credit Man,” Richard Hanlon, of the 
Levis-Zukoski Mercantile Company; “Re- 
lations of the Credit Men and the At- 
torney,” Mr. Kidd, of the law firm of 
Ladd & Kidd; “National Convention 
Talk,’”’ George R. Bartley, of Simmons 
Hardware Company; ‘“‘Commerce and the 
Law,” Paul F. Coste. 


Sixty members and guests of the Den- 
ver Credit Men’s Association attended 
the second annual banquet of the organi- 
zation at the Windsor recently. R. H. 
Malone acted as toastmaster, and the 
following toasts were given: “Why Are 
We Here?” by the president, Frederick 
W. Standart; ‘“‘Denver Retail Grocers’ 
.Association,” J. S. Corea; “Retail Drug- 
gists’ Association,” E. L. Scholtz; Re- 
tail Buichers’ Protective Association,”’ 
W. R. Dennis; “The Credit Man and the 
Attorney,” Platt Rogers; “Denver Job- 
bers’ Association,” A. S. King; “To the 
Ladies,” William Hamilton; “Credit 
from a Banker’s Standpoint,” D. H. Dou- 
gan; “Use and Abuse of Credit,’’ Charles 
D. Griffith. 


Hon. Charles G. Dawes, Comptroller of 
the Currency, has accepted the invitation 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men to be present at the convention of 
that organization to be held in Detroit 
June 22, 23 and 24, and to address the as- 
sembly. The special subject of Mr. 
Dawes’ remarks has not yet been an- 
nounced, but his treatment of business 
and financial topics is always of such a 
character as to command the profound 
attention of his hearers. 


Daniel B. Murphy, of Burke, Fitzsim- 
mons, Hone & Co., Rochester, N. Y., has 
been selected as chairman of the Con- 
gress of Dry Goods Men, to be held at 
the Detroit meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, June 22-24. 
James McLeod, of Raundy, Peckham & 
Co., of Milwaukee, as chairman of the 
Congress of Grocery Men; W. H. Pres- 
ton, of Knapp & Spencer Co., Sioux City, 
Ia., chairman of the Congress of Hard- 
ware Men; Charles L. Lewando, as 
chairman of the Congress of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Boot and Shoe Trade. 
The chairmen of the congresses of other 
lines have not yet been announced. 

The local association of Credit Men in 


Detroit who have in hand the prepara- 
tions for entertaining those who attend 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, are extending a 
most cordial invitation to the ladies 
to be present. They promise that every- 
thing possible will be done to make their 
stay in the city highly enjoyable. Special 
entertainments have been arranged, and 
there will also be excursions, trolley par- 
ties, carriage rides about the city, and 
other divertisements. Detroit is a pleas- 
ant city to visit, and a vacation spent 
there is sure to be enjoyable. 





BOOK REVIEW. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad has just 
issued ‘““‘Wonderland” for 1898, a book for 
tourists, which is especially valuable to 
travelers and tourists who contemplate a 
trip west and through Yellowstone Park. 
The book contains over one hundred 
pages of descriptions and illustrations of 
points of interest along the line of this 
great railroad. This book will be for- 
warded to any address by writing to 
Charles 8S. Fee, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, St. Paul, Minn., and in- 
closing six cents. 


“Federal Practice.” By A. H. Garland 
and Robert Ralston. Two vols. Philadel- 
phia; T. & J. W. Johnson & Co. $12 net. 
This is a treatise on the constitution and 
jurisdiction of the United States Courts 
on pleading, practice and procedure 
therein, and on the powers and duties of 
United States Commissioners, with rules 
of court and forms. The great and grow- 
ing question of the powers of the federal 
courts is of such importance as to make 
a work of this nature at this time doubly 
welcome to the profession. 


Within the last ten years, the jurisdic- 
tion of the federal courts has been the 
subject of important legislation, the most 
noteworthy statute being that by which 
the Circuit Courts of Appeals were es- 
tablished. The changes so made and their 
effects are set forth in full in the appro- 
priate chapters. The purpose of the com- 
pilers of this work was to present a 
treatise which would cover the whole 
subject of the jurisdiction and practice 
of the federal courts, including the Court 
of Claims, the Courts of the District of 
Columbia and the courts of the Terri- 
tories. An examination of the two vol- 
umes shows that that purpose has been 
fully accomplished. Apparently all the 
questions that can arise upon the ques- 
tion of which the work treats have been 
thoroughly considered. In addition to 
other matter, proceedings had before the 
United States Commissioners, the juris- 
diction and powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are also fully dis- 
cussed. A great number of authorities 
are cited and a large collection of care- 
fully prepared and useful forms are giv- 
en, together with the rules of court. The 
rules of the Circuit Court of Appeals are 
so arranged so as to give due effect to 
their correspondence and variations in 
the different circuits. The terms and ses- 
sions of the Circuit and District Courts 
are also given. As a whole, the work 
bears the stamp of thoroughness com- 
mensurate to the importance of the sub- 
ject of which it treats, and will be found 
to be of great value to the profession. 


“Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity,” 
by S. V. Clevenger, M. D., 2 vols. The 
Lawyers’ Co-operative Publishing Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. Law sheep, $12. Cloth 
$10. 


The author, Dr. Clevenger, of Chicago, 
is a well known alienist, and this is the 
first time in sixty years, since the work 
of Rae, that an alienist of national repu- 
tation has prepared a systematic treatise 
on this subject. The medical progress of 
study and literature of mental diseases 
renders a work of this kind and of this 
magnitude always acceptable to the legal 
profession. Indeed, so much has been 
said relative to expert testimony respect- 
ing the question of insanity, and the 
opinions so widely differ that an invalu- 
able and thorough and as authoritative 
a work upon the subject as is presented 
by the author will be welcomed by law- 
yers and physicians. It is the intention 
in the distinctively medical part of the 
work to furnish the lawyer in detail a 
system by which insanity may be predi- 
cated or mental responsibility proved. 
Sanity or insanity, of course, is one of 
fact to be proved as a conclusion from 
evidence, and it results as to what facts 
are significant. Dr. Clevenger answers 
this question from a lifetime’s study of 
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the insane, and of the world’s literature 
and psychiatry. There seems to be no 
question that can arise upon the subject 
that the doctor has not treated upon. 

In conjunction with the work of the 
doctor, Mr. F. H. Bowlby, of the Pub- 
lisher’s editorial staff, has given an ex- 
haustive presentation of the adjudged 
cases upon the questions involved. 

The decisions comprise the tests, evi- 
dence and presumptions of insanity, the 
mental capacity to contract, or making 
wills, the effect of insanity on the rela- 
tions of partnerships, agency or mar- 
riage, and also in all criminal offenses. 

An invaluable feature in connection 
with the work is an appendix on the use 
of scientific texts and treatises as evi- 
dence. The work is at once acceptable 
and very instructive for the lawyer and 
a thorough adviser for the physician, and 
is one of the most complete and thorough 
works on the subject before the legal 
profession. The two volumes embrace 
1,300 pages and the authorities cited are 
very numerous. It will at once become a 
standard work of its kind and in general 
use by the profession. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





It is said the oldest office which has 
been in use continually as a lawyer’s of- 
fice in Lowell, Mass., is that occupied by 
Hon. Jeremiah Crowley. A record has 
been kept of all the occupants and a list 
is pasted on the wall as follows: 

The building was erected about A. D. 
1831, and the following named gentlemen 
have been occupants of this office since 
that time. 

Luther Lawrence, William Haydock, 
a short time in 1832. 

John A. Knowles, 
1832—1835. 

— A. Knowles, Albert Locke, 1835— 


John M. Wilson, 


John A. Knowles, I. W. Beard, 1841— 
1847, 


I. W. Beard, A. J. Gunnison, 1847—1857. 
M. G. Howe, A. F. I. Norris, 1857—1859. 
Peter Haggerty, 1859—1861. 
John F. McEvoy, 1861—1868. 
John F. McEvoy, Jeremiah Crowley, 
1868—1869. 
— Crowley, June 7, 1869—Nov. 1, 


Jeremiah Crowley, Henry A. Pindar, 
Nov. 1884—Jan. 1, 1886. 

Jeremiah Crowley, Jan. 1, 1886—March 
1, 1896. 

Jeremiah Crowley, James T. O’Hearn, 
March 1, 1896. 


—_— 


Incidents Connected With Judges 
and Lawyers. 


Judge—You are charged with drunken- 
ness—your face looks familiar to me. 

Prisoner (with dignity)—Quite likely, 
yer honor; but I don’t remember you—I 
can’t keep track uv all the fellers I git 
drunk with. 


Among the authorities as to the mean- 
ing of a word, a late judicial opinion re- 
fers to ‘‘Mr. Webster, in his International 
Dictionary.”’ It does not appear how Mr. 
Webster, after more than fifty years on 
the other side of the Styx, could have 
sent his copy for the International Dic- 
tionary to the printers, unless he sent it 
(horribile dictu) by the printer’s young- 
est apprentice. 


A correspondent from Bedford, Ind., 
says: In this circuit is an eccentric old 
gentleman, much experienced in litiga- 
tion, whom we will call Ari. Some years 
ago, while on the witness stand,” having 
testified on his examination in chief that 
certain moneys had not been paid, he was 
asked by the defendant’s counsel: “Did 
you not within the last two hours, in the 
presence of the defendant and one Gavin, 
immediately in front of the court house 
door, state that this same money of which 
you speak had been paid?’ To which he 
answered, ‘Yes, I did; and if you'll un- 
swear me, I'll do it again.’”’ 





WANT TO KNOW A RELIABLE ATTORNEY ANYWHERE? 


“ASK BULLOCK,” 


St. Paul Building, New York. 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


Items from the Law Schools, their Faculty, Mem- 

bership and Course of Instruction. Personal News 

the Professors and Lecturers, - 

and Action of Law Students, their Clase or 

«ations and all matters of interest to 

Eaucators and Students. Offices of Law Schools 

of Law School Organizations are requested to 
send us such matters as are of general interest. 














The commencement exercises of the 
Chicago Law Schools were held May 26, 
1898, in Steinway Hall. Hon. Richard S. 
Tuthill delivered an interesting address, 
and Secretary J. J. Tobias awarded the 
class honors. 


The School of Law, Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, Va., has just 


issued its catalogue and announcement 
for 1898-99. The next session of the uni- 
versity begins September 8, 1898. Cata- 
logues and information can be had by 


addressing President William L. Wilson, 
Lexington, Va. 


The Law School Department of the 
University of Buffalo held its tenth an- 
nual commencement May 23. After prayer 
the presentation of candidates for the 
degree of bachelor of laws was made by 
E. Corning Townsend, the secretary of 
the law faculty, and then the Daniels 
and Clinton scholarships were awarded 
by August Becker. In a class of forty- 
five, thirty-three successfully passed all 
the examinations. 


Sixth annual commencement exercises 
of the Kent College of Law were held at 
Association Auditorium, Chicago, May 26. 
The program was as follows: 

Prayer, Walter M. Wood, educational 
director Y. M. C. A. 


Salutatory, Carl Richard Chindblom. 
Address, ““The Lawyer’s Mission,” W. 
S. Elliott, Jr. 


Conferring degrees, Marshall D. Ewell, 
dean. 

Valedictory, ‘Benjamin H. Miller. 

Sixty-three students received diplomas, 
the largest since the school was founded. 
Special prizes were awarded. 


The eighth annual Wayland prize de- 


bate of the Yale Law School was held 
in New Haven recently. The first prize 


was awarded to J. M. Sheppard of Texas, 
second to C. H. Studinski of Pueblo, Col., 


and third to M. Sonnenberg of New 
Haven. 

The baccalaureate address to the class 
of '98 of the Indiana Law School, at In- 


dianapolis, was recently delivered by Dr. 
Sims. General Harrison presided at the 
graduating exercises. Judge Robert 8. 
Taylor, of Fort Wayne, delivered the 
graduating address. John R. Wilson pre- 
sented the diplomas and Addison C. Har- 
ris awarded the prizes. 





Thirty-two young men recently re- 
ceived their diplomas and admissions to 
the bar from the faculty of Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, represented by 
Chancellor W. B. Craig. The graduates 
were the class of '98 of the lowa College 
of Law, which is the law department of 
the university, and which is in the charge 
of Judge C. C. Cole. The programme ar- 
ranged for the graduating exercises was 
as follows: 

Salutatory—By E. M. Duroe. 

Oration—By I. R. Blaisdell. 

Address to Class—By Gov. L. M. Shaw. 

Valedictory—By E. G. Zellhoefer. 

Presentment of Class—By Judge C. C. 
Cole. 

Conferring of Degrees—By Chancellor 
W. B. Graig. . 





OF INTEREST TO CORPORATIONS. 


In many States of the Union laws have been enacted 
prescribing certain duties to be performed by foreign 
corporations whieh contemplate doing business in suck 
States, and affixing certain penalties for non-com- 


tracts entered into by such corporations that fail tocom- 
ply with the spirit of the law. 
Under these circumstances it is apparent that cor. 


tra 
or operating any business while having no branch 
office, or Ver other ess office coming with 
in the purport of the statutes ot such States. 


mia & GUNTER, Moses Building, 
on , 


Idaho— 


Tilinois—HOYNE, FOLLANSBEE & O'CONNOR, 88 La 
Salle st., Chi 


cage. 
Indiana— 
Iowa— 
Kansas— 
Kentucky— 
Louisiana— 


Michigan—SAYLES & WOOD, Whitney Opera House 
Block, roit. 


Minnesota—HENRY M. FARNAM, 826 Guaranty Loan 
Building, Minneapolis. 


New Jersey—THOMAS P. FAY, Long Branch. 
New Mexico— 


New York—H. GERALD CHAPIN, 45 Pine st., New 
York City. 


North Carolina—JOHN W. HINSDALE, Citizens Nat’) 
Bank Building, Raleigh. 


North Dakota—BANGS & GUTHRIE, Grand Forks. 

Ohio—WILLIAM T. McCLURE, King Bldg, Columbus. 

Oregon— 

Pennsylvania— 

Rhode Island— 

South Carolina—MORDECAI & GADSDEN, 43-47 Broad 
street, Charleston. 

South Dakota— 

Tennessee— 

Texas—R. B. LOGGINS, Columbia. 

Utah— 

Vermont— 

Virginia— 

Washington— 

West Virginia— 

Wisconsin— 

Wyoming ~ 
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The forty-seventh year of the existence 
of the Albany (N. Y.) Law School 
closed June 3 with the commencement 
exercises. Amasa J. Parker presided, and 
with him sat Andrew V. V. Raymond, 
D. D., LL. D., president of the univer- 
sity; Dr. Albert Vander Veer, Albert C. 
Tennant, the Hon. William J. Curtis of 
New York, J. Newton Fiero and the Rev. 
Mr. Selden. Hon. William J. Curtis of 
New York delivered the address to the 
class. 

J. Newton Fiero, .the dean of the 
school, presented the class of 44 gradu- 
ates. President Raymond delivered an 
address, and presented the diplomas to 
the following: John W. Bargett, Hunting- 
ton, Quebec; Le Grand Bancroft, Albany; 
James G. Beckwith, Jr., Lichfield, Conn.; 
Leonard M. Benjamin, Albany; William 
J. Bolger, Norwich; Jerome B. Cooper, 
Watertown; Howard G. Curtice, Web- 
ster; Ronald Dawson, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
George S. De Forest, De Freestville; 
Charles A. Denneen, Fort Covington; 
Louis B. Dewey, Watertown; Daniel J. 
Finn, Glens Falls; Charles EB. Fitzpat- 
rick, Plattsburg; Charles C. Flaesceh, 
Schenevus; N. Fred Foots, Rochester; 
William H. Foster, Friendship; Windsor 
P. French, Saratoga; Gustave D. Gard- 
ner, Hammondsport; James Gibson, Jr., 
Salem; Daniel W. Graham, Albany; Wil- 
liam J. Gratten, Cohoes; Peter A. Hart, 
Albany; Hamilton J. Hewett, Bovina; 
Ralph W. Horn, Albany; Edward P. 
Johnson, Jr., New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Louis K. R. Laird, Auburn; James F. 
Lynch, Albany; Edwin A. Mackey, 
Franklin; James G. Madigan, Cohoes; 
Charles S. McDonald, Champlain; Wil- 
liam A. McLaughlin, Troy; Andrew J. 
McNaught, Jr., Andes; Edward L. Nu- 
gent, Troy; John J. O’Brien, Schenec- 
tady; William A. Ostrander, Slinger- 
lands; Perley A. Pitcher, Watertown; 
George M. Prest, Albany; Clyde H. 
Proper, Schoharie; James F. Schwoerer, 
Albany; Robert W. Scott, Albany; Stan- 
ley Shepard, Geneseo; Charles §S. Sted- 
man, Albany; Kate Stoneman, Albany; 
William G. Van Loon, Albany; Waldo 
Weston, Syracuse; Robert E. Whalen, Al- 
bany; James L. Whitley, Rochester; 
Mark L. Whitney, Red Creek. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


Benjamin J. Franklin, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Met. L. Jones, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

J. C. Martin, Oakland, Cal. 

Elliot J. Moore, San Francisco, Cal. 

C. Willing Johnson, Grand Junction, Col. 

William Walkley, Bridgeport, Conn. 

James C. Carey, San Francisco, Cal. 

James A. Campbell, San Francisco, Cal. 

Aaron H. Cragin, Washington, D. C. 

Marshall J. Turner, Ocala, Fila. 

Henry R. Jackson, Savannah, Ga. 

Benjamin F. Fridley, Aurora, Ill. 

W. Q. McGee, Cairo, IU. 

Timothy H. Young, Casey, III. 

Posey D. Ball, Chicago, Ill. 

Frank Crosby, Chicago, Ill. 

Louis F. Funk, Chicago, Ll. 

Lewis H. Bisbee, Chicago, Ill. 

Jacob B. Julion, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Silas M. Shepard, Indianapolis, Ind. 

George W. Trible, Princeton, Ind. 

Judge William Mack, Terre Haute, Ind. 

James G. Day, of Day & Corry, Des Moines, Ia. 
Judge Day was one of the best known lawyers 
in the State, having been Chief Justice of lowa 
for three terms, during which time he wrote 
some of the most important opinions that were 
ever handed down from the bench of that State. 
By the death of Judge Day the Bar of that 
State loses one of its ablest members. 


G. W. Farrelly, Chanute, Kan. 

Judge H. 8. Clark, Junction City, Kan. 
Judge William L. Avery, Covington, Ky 
Anatole A. Ker, New Orleans, La 
Frederick H. Farrar, St. Francisville, La. 
Ansel J. McCall, Bath, Me. 

C. A. Harrington, South Norridgewock, Me. 
John B. Brown, Centreville, Md. 

Thomas J. Keating, Centreville, Md. 
Sigourney Butler. Boston, Mass. 

Nathan Currier. Boston, Mass., at Enfield, 
> oe 











WHAT IS THE BEST WAY TO BUILD UPA COMMERCIAL 


LAW BUSINESS? 


“ASK BULLOCK,” 


St. Paul Building, New York. 








Bargains in Typewriters. 
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Judge Benjamin F. Burnham, Boston, Mass. 

Edward Bellamy, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

John C. Pierce, Gloucester, Mass. 

John F. Frye, Lowell, Mass. 

Judge E. B. Pond, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

B. 8. Miller, Hillsboro, Mich. 

John F. Fricke, Metamora, Mich. 

Judge John F. Fricke, Metamora, Mich. 

E. H. Ranger, Morenci, Mich. 

Benjamin W. Brunson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Judge Seagrove Smith, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Judge Luke Lea, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Judge H. S. Van Baton, Woodville, Miss. 

Judge C. W. Sombart, Boonsville, Mo. 

John R. Vance, Marshall, Mo. 

Samuel W. Bickley, Mexico, Mo. 

John L. Powell, New Madrid, Mo. 

Judge J. J. Raily, Sweet Springs, Mo. 

Benjamin 8. Adams, Omaha, Neb. 

George M. O’Brien, Omaha, Neb., at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Judge Robert McKee, Tecumseh, Neb. 

Henry P. Rolfe, Concord, N. H. 

Charles T. D. Ackland, Concord, N. H. 

Chief Justice Alonzo P. Carpenter, Concord, 


Stephen P. Nash, Bernardsville, N. J. 
Frank H, Dunn, Elizabeth, N. J 
Judge John W. Gaunt, Glouster City, N. J. 
Henry Kipp, Hackensack, N. J. 

Charies B. Herbert, New Brunswick, N. J. 
George Forsythe, Rockaway, N. J. 
William A. Schomp, Schomps Mills, N. J. 
Ansen J. McCall, th, N. - 

Benjamin N. Loomis, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Samuel Brooks, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

William C. A. Ryan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Henry E. Seaver, Canton, N. Y. 

Charles Stebbins, Cazenovia, N. Y. 

Frank T. H. Wilson, Hornellsville, N. Y. 
Richard L. Smith, Lysander, N. Y 

Alfred Roe, New York city. 

Alfred P. Hall, New York City. 

Emilio Del Pino, New York City. 

D. J. Coughlan, New York City. 

Henry C. Stephen, New York City . 
Jonathan 8. Ely, New York City. 
William A. Crowe, New York city. 
Gerrard I. Whitehead, New York City. 

N. M. Claflin, Norwood, N. Y. 

Philip W. Stanton, San Francisco, Cal., at 
New York city. 

Frederick J. Wiles, Nyack, N. Y. 

E. C. Saltsman, Alliance, O. 

Edward Oviatt, Akron, O. 

Oo. J. Sillman, Bryan, O. 

Palmer C. Smith, London, O. 

G. B, Smytbe, Newark, Ohio. 

John E. Greer, New Carlisle, O. 

Judge Henry H, Dodge, Perrysburg, O. 

R. M. Barr, Somerset, O. 
Judge T. D. Humphrey, Hillsboro, Ore. 
William Melton, Guthrie, O. T 

William H. Ross, Clarion, Pa. 

W. C. Holahan, Erie, Pa. 

James Chambers, Erie, Pa. 

N. B. Countrymon, Mayersdale, Pa. 
John Hull, Meadville, Pa. 

James V. Quinn, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles N. Sproul, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William ©. Knowles, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joseph N. McClure, Sharon, Pa. 

Judge Hezekiah W. Church, Bristol, R. L. 
Judge Henry Whipple, Westerly, R. I 
William H. Folk, Edgefield, 8. C. 

Andy 8. Houston, Austin, Tex. 

John P. Kelsey, Brownsville, Tex. 
Judge N. M. Burford, Dallas, Tex. 
Froners E. Macmanus, Houston, Tex. 
Judge Sanford, H. Potter, Burlington, Vt. 
Judge John J. Allen, Buchanan, Va. 
Judge W. J. Robertson, Charlottesville, Va. 
Meade F. White, Staunton, Va. 

James H. Skinner, Staunton, Va. 
Thomas Mercer, Seattle, Wash. 

Thomas Lynch, Antigo, Wis. 

J. F. Cleghorn, Clinton, Wis. 

Thomas W. Chesley, Granville, N. 8. 
Andre N. Monpetit, Montreal, Can. 

D’ Alton McCarthy, Toronto, Canada. 





PROMINENT LAW SCHOOLS. 


The is a list of the most prominent law 


schools eountry. Representation in 
this list will be accorded to law schools, ete. 





YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. .New Haven, Conn. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW sae 
CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL..............---- Chicago, 
Geo. W. W: LL.D., Dean. Preparatory 
course. Usde Gotan Course of three 
s to LL. B. and admission to Bar. 
juate Courses lead to LL. M. and D. C. L. 
- catalogue address J. J. Tobias, LL. B., Sec’y, 
115 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF LAW ...........-.- Chicago, TL. 
Ill. Wesleyan Univ'sity Law School . Bloomington, Ind. 
LAW DEPT., STATE UNIVERSITY OF ogame Ta. 


Au 





of study years 

of months each give their 
entire time to the school. $60 per 4 
State Federal Courta. For annual announee- 
ment, or other inf EmMun 

oCLamn, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Garfield University Law School........... ..--Kansas. 
Louisville University Law School... ... Louisville, Ky. 
Tulane University Law School... ... New Orleans, La. 
Baltimore University Law School...... Baltimore, Md. 


University of Maryland, Law Dept. ...Baltimore, Md. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL....Boston, Mass. 


HARVARD LAW SCHOOL ....... .-..-Cambridge, Mass. 
University of Michigan, Law Dept..Amn Arbor, Mich. 
Detroit Law School.............0.---++-- Detroit, Mich. 
St. Louis Law School............------ - St. Louis, Mo. 
ALBANY LAW SCHOOL..... eacessee--s-Albany, N.Y. 
Buffalo Law School.............-------+ Buffalo, N. Y. 
CORNELL LAW SCHOOL....... eeodascses Ithaca, N.Y. 
Columbia College Law School.. New York City, N. ¥. 
Metropolis Law School ....... New York City, N. ¥. 
New York Law School.......... New York City, N. ¥. 


University Law School. ........ New York City, N. ¥. 
Western Reserve Univ’sity Law School. . Cleveland, 0. 
Univ’sity of Pennsylvania, Law Dept.Philadelphia, Pa. 
Allen University Law School. ......... Columbia, 8. C. 
University of Texas, Law Dept 
LAW DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGIMIA.«---. 4 


ween ween eeeeee eee eee ee eeewee 


The session begins September 15th, and continues 
aime months. The course for the B.L. copes 
covers two sessions. For catalogue address P. B. 
Barrincer, Chairman of Faculty. 
Richmond College, Law Dept .......-.-. Richmond, Va. 
Wisconsin University Law School...... Madison, Wis. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 








Faculty ; — Hon. Thomas A. Moran, Hon. Lamy Ay 
8 pers. Hon. Edmund W. Burke, Hon. 8. P. Shope, Hon. 
o Carter, Hon. John Gibbons. Undergraduate course 
of two years. Post Graduate course of one year. 

SESSIONS EACH WEEK DAY EVENING. 

For further information address Secretary, 

ELMER E. BARRETT, LL. B. 
1501—100 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF LAW, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

HOWARD N. OGDEN, Ph. D., Dean. . 

sessi Monday in S+ptember. 

oun he e ee ara Mon in June. Under- 

graduate Nehool_‘Three years LL. B. course prepares 

for the bar in any state. Graduate - 

ized courses in Practice and Jurisprudence, to 

Ww 





degrees of LL. M and D. C. L. meng Fo 
e 


ieee in the we t. Only < ile Pay 4 
college e Wes co 

qnetrucsion ‘Address the DEAN, 180 Wastington St. 
Chicago. 





Washington and Lee University, 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


WILLIAM L, WILSON, LL. D., President. 

A thorough and complete two years’ course. Fifteen 
hours of lectures a week each year. Three ‘essors who 
aevote their entire time to the echool, four lecturers 
on special topics. School of Economics, Political Science 
and histo: nm to law students without - 
penses moderate. Session opens September 8th. For cata- 
logue, address 


CHARLES A. GRAVES, Dean, Lexington, Va. 
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IDDECKe 
Almost everything about Columbias is imitated except the ma- 


terial put in them. Have you observed how extensively the grace- 


ful lines of -our “Double Loop Frame” are being imitated by 
other makers ? 


MAKES HILL 
CLIMBING EASY. WH” ~° 


HeveL-eat hainles bicyles, $125. 


Why not buy the original? Then you are SURE to be up-to- 
date and satisfied. 


Our lower priced wheels contain more value than you can ob- 


tain elsewhere for the same money. Machines and Prices on all 
of our Wheels are Guaranteed. 


$/ A HARTFORD BICYCLES, 
Oil $50. 
= VEDETTE BICYCLES, 
HAVE ALWAYS LED—THEY ALWAYS WILL. $40 and $35. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


, 12 Warren Street. 1239-41 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
N cw Yor k Stor es. Metropolitan Bicycle Co., 60th St. and Boulevard. 
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care American Lawyers’ Agency, P. 0. Box 411, N.Y. When sendin ‘mention cae La 

ANT Brae are named thesis (), 

W ED.— To sell an est law egy pce wee Pas wey Ay paren county 


the office furniture and li vey fine. 
tants. 


cated in a Western city of 8,000 


for ean is. I desire to retire from the active practice. | gecredited attorneys en favorable terms. 
Address J, B. GiiL, care American Lawyers’ A gency. 
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WILLIAMSON LAW BOOK C0., oa 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





meri 
American Reports, 48 VOls.......  -.-.eceeeeeeee 
mer’ 




















1 . 
American & English Corporation Cases, 20 Vois. 
& gy ty aH Law, W Vols...... 
bott’s N. Y. ice Reports, 35 Vols ........ 
*s New Cases, 82 VOl8...........-++eeeeeees 
“3 N.Y. Court of A Decisions, 4V ols. 
ny Law Journal, 50 Vols ..........-seses+e0s> 
Attorney General Upinions, 20 Vols. and Digest. 
Atlantic EGE. Fe WINE. ccunen-ccccnccepentr ace 
Barbour’s N.Y. Supreme Court Reports, 67 Vols. 
Benton’s Debates of Congress, 14 Vols........... 
British Crown Cases, 6 Vols ......... + <nentions 
Bacon 'd Abeisemenne, Reaverr’s Notes, 10 Vols. 
Cen Law Journal, 36 Vols 























Criminal Law Magazine, 17 Vols.................. 
Colorado Reports, 18 Vols. t 
Colorado Re Court of Appeals, 3 Vols. 
ish Common Law Repo fy ‘4 4 
‘olg.... . 


eh Law and Equity 





i. Y. Supreme Court Reports, 92 Vols .... 
Hun’s N. Y. Aepeee Court Reports, 20 Vols.... 
l Adie cshent. cBeentsoosbecth 
Howard's U.S. Reports, 24 Vols............. ; 
’a N. Y. Practice wore, 67 Vols........ 
Jacob Fisher’s Digest, 11 Vols.. ............++++- 














Lai 8 7 Vols... -......» oc a +3 
Moak’s sh oem, 38 Vols. and 2 Digests. . 
17 Vols., two in one.............. 
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teporter, ° 

. Y. Superior Court eres, BB VERevcccccecces 

- ¥. Common Pleas, 22 Vols. ..................5. 

> Re WOGMLy DOSE, BT VOI. .......cosccssccvcses 

. Court of Appeals Reports, 154 Vols........ 
. Court ef a Reports, 102 Vols. in 51 

books. Vols. 108 to 154 single volumes....... 
. Court of Appeals ris, first 120 vols. in 
4 books. Vols 121 to 14 single volumes.... 
braska Sepa, Ulcdsbopawcss cv gicecesous 

Dhio Reports, 70 Vole .............ccceeesces 

Pacific 

Patent ice Reports, 54 Vols. 

Patent Ottice Gazette, 50 Vols. to 1890 

Patent Office Indexes to 1889 

Revised English Reports, 16 Vole................. 

Sou ro Reporter, 27 Vols...............0.- 

Southern rter, 16 

Thompson & Cook’s 

rts, 6 Vols 
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po ESOS RPA 5 aE 
Texas Court of Appeals peporta, first 12 Vols... 
U. 8. Reports, Curtiss & Miller edition, 168 Vols. 
U. 8. Reports, Law edition, 4i books............. 
U. 8. Reports, single volume edition, 168 Vols... 
U. 8. Digest, First and New Series, 33 Vols 
Vermont Reports, 17 books, 66 Vols 





ALL OF THE ABOVE BOOKS ARE IN GOOD 


WILLIAMSON LAW BOOK 


SPECIAL SALE 


of sets of Second-Hand Reports, Digests, 
ete., for the next THIRTY DAYS. 


Reports, 60 Vols .......--seeee veeeeene $1 i 





41 State Street, Rochester, N. ¥. pon FE re En 


40 





Refers to any bank in Opelika. 
4 Selma* (Dallas . oe 
8 we hey 







































































































































170 Oo | Tempe (Maricopa).....-...-..--.----.Send to Phoenix | priageport* (Fairfield)............----- Gould & Tracy 
113 33 (Pima)... 220 creceronroeeeee Franklin Block Hater to Bridqopert Het. B's. 
3 « ARKANSAS. } ener we ‘wremanonadin E. ; rife] 
: 4 Arkansas City* (Desha)................. Thane Green 5 ta 5 preg BER ‘GEO yon 
RO REM. on oce-----nverens Fg Manck | 345 Main street. Commercial law and collections. 
59 0 eee Ete HestesanSow' sess cnsocs « .—— Meriden (New Haven)...... .... Cornelius J. Danaher 
ph ey 4+ ee neneerpemmen aa0n FE. Brown | «,.,Hefers to Home Nat'l Bank and First Natl Bank. 
ceececenersecccsersncss - z * )..cese+e-Alfred B. Calef, Jr 
E ae... B. ne oe ay 

20 +4 etteville* (Washington).............- Ww N k (New Hav o> John M. 8 
30 Fort Smith* (Sebastian)....... ...... THOMAS BO Ry anf me ee 

12 9 Land titles, estates and collections, specialties. New Britain (Hartford) i 
5 > Refers to American National Bank. Refers to New Britain National and Mechanics’ 
Heber* (Cleburne)............... Send to a Ark. National Banks 
] 90 | Hot Springs” (Garland)............. B. H. RANDOLPH | wW Haven* (New Haven) 

eo Pee k GEO. L ARMSTRONG, 121 Church st. Refers to 


N . 
CHARLES KLEINER, 309 & 310 Ex Building. 
Seema Stat Ean 


corporation law. 


any bank in New Haven. 











o Nati ns Beak and City Bank of New Haven. 
Searcy* (White)................ STRICKLIN & MARTIN Hillam ght, Firet National 
; °9 Texarkana’ (Miller) Ciscnte" Basi James F, Black potas So Sut Baten SaaS ee ay 
00 ere to Hempstead County Bank Es - | New London* (New London).......- Arthur B. Calkins 
nti Walnut Ridge* (Lawrence)............. W. E. Beloate Norwalk (F eidiansaddl Hurlbatt & 
P 38 Alameda it ee iivie tah Charles H. Mathews 
1 0 ( D cbedimassetoociocece G. E. Colwell ville (Tolland) .............. ies H. 
1 i v0 | Colton (San Bernardino)...... ...... W. R. Henderson Refers to Rockville National Bank. 
240 00 Refers to First National Bank ofColton. = -—=|,: Stamford (FPairfield)..................- Curtis & Curtis 
20 O@ | Colusa* (Colasa)......-.....--+ss00ees Ernest Weyand | Stonington (New London)...............-.. A. 
33 3 Refers to Colusa County Bank. Torrington (Litchfield)........ .----. Walter Holcomb 
29 06 | Eureka* (Humbelt) ...............----.---- W. L. Dutt | W (New Haven)............ Wilson H. Pierce 
35 Ow | Fresno* (Fresno)..................-----.- A. M. Drew | Willimantic* Uy a a! oseecccsecs Andrew J. Bowen 
ORDER pay em Genome) - FOE LEED Moreland & Norton | Windsor ( Ditaccegocothin J. W. Johnson 
. n es* ( ) 
RUSS AVERY, 218 South Broadway. Refers to - DELAWARE. 
EMMONS 4 EMMONS. Foreige business aspecialty. | Gesnpetera piaasen) ee No, 
. Fore usiness as . e Juccccesceecocess . 
Cco., MULFORD & POLLARD, Booms 303-306 Bullaxd Se ts Teme Bauk, Georgetown, and First 
. Commercial and probate law practice, Bank, Seaford, . 
(New Castle)........... «s+. W. F. Causey 
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WALTER H. HAYES, 839 Market st. Refers to Un- 
ion National Bank of Wilmington. 















the Court of Claims and the Executive De- 
partments. Organized to handle mercantile 


collections. 
ae ye A. pao, Fendall a 

it., N. cor- 
ities. Refers to Second 


oh ercantile 

iw pecial 

persion Bank. 

THOS. H. CALLAN, 472 Louisiana ave. Commercial 
law collections a ° 

Cee J. Dns pr dade . W. Counsellor 


HOLCOME & & KEEGIN, ‘Medi B Will practice 
in all courts and hag 
Give special Saention to to publie ‘and min- 
ing matters before Interior Department. When 
desired, will furnish references to banks, mem- 
— 4 both — of Congress, and prominent 
every section of the ecentry. 
HUBERT. E PEC K, 629 F. st., N. W. 
(See card. 


Patent Causes ) 

JOHNSTON A BROWN, 412 Fifth st..N. W. Com- 
mercial law and collections. Refer to Central 
and Lincoln National Banks. 






























FLORIDA. 





 CRRRERERD. cc ccccccccccosnee .E.E 





Jacksonville’ (Duval)...........++-- mate ‘Goa ell 
Jasper* ( BUD. cvccccastgsncecanivess B. Small 
—— (Monroe) .........-seeeceesess J. 





AY P 

“Marianna* (Jackson) . . ooo CAR 
Commercial, insurance and corporation practice, 
State and U.S. courts of Florida. Refers to Brad- 
street Co., Daniel & Co. Bank, Marianna; Louis- 
ville & Nash. R. R. Co. ; Liverpool & London & 
Globe Ins. Co., New panama La. 

* (Marion 












bia 
BLO OUNT. Refer te First Nat'l Bank. 
WILLIAM eg ar & E.D. BEGGS. Attorneys for 


Ci a) Bank. 
a MARSH & ge Refer to men mg Bank. 
Angustine* ( ) Dewhurst 
‘Tallahassee* (Leon 


Escam 
UNT & BL 







eee wnweeee 





1 
































5 — hy ect WINCHESTER 


Americus* (Sum ° 
Refers to People’ s National 
Athons* (Clarke). .............-----....++-- Sol. Flatan 
Refers to Exchange Bank, Athens, and all leading 
business houses. 
Atilanta* (Fulton) 
GLENN & ROUNDTREE, 401-406 Temple Court. 


Atlanta. 
GLENN  SLATON & PI & PHILLIPS Grant Bid 






































eho, Refers 

to 6. a aceere of J P. M N.Y.; 
aCe. nd Cn} —* Bk. Atlanta. 

STEPHEN CoA ES HARRIS, x 683. Com- 








ial law and Mt cae. 

HUNT a GOLIGHTLY, ile East Alabama st. Col- 
lections and commercial law. Refer to Ex- 
change Bank, Third National Bank, Maddox- 
Rucker Banking Co., ete. 


Se: cations 

















Robinson Coffin 








& Hawes 
«+-eeee--DART ri DOYAL 
L. Beach, Clerk irene Gone 
























































Eastman’ (Dodge) . . cccscccecocdlenaay & Bishop 
Elberton* (Elbert)..........-...-..-.+s.- Z. B. 
Fort Gaines* ~ ee Ses SD 
, Gainesville* ( se Pee fF % 
Griffins (Spaiding)................... iL at — 





* (New Castle) Homerville* (Clinch).................... 8. L. Drawdy 
ayy FH %th & Market ste. Ielors to Firet National Bank ai Waycrom Ga 
Refers to National Bank of and s‘Grange’ AT -D. M. Clark 
oo Dh the Central N. Pubecowors - Frank Harwell 

ecessseseces «nees--.-E. T. Hiokey 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. ee ten 6 eee 

WASHINGTO ae Washington) Newnan* (Coweta).................. Alvan D. Freeman 

aS oS HEL, 221 436 st. Mercantile colleo- | Perry* (Houston)........................ -U-0. Duncan 

tions a specialty. Refers te Central Nat'l B’k. * (Tattnall)............. Burkhalter 

BERRY & minoR, Fendall Bldg, 344 D st.. N. y. Rome* (Floyd)..-..-.....- -.------- e, e CARPENTER 

(Wal ter V. R. Berry, Benjamin 8. Minor). Re- | Sevannah ( Free _& J. F. Cann 

ler to American & Trust Co., C Central | Swainsboro* | , oat eescreseeccccees ~ Alex. Smith 

mee as Bank, Italian Embassy, Swiss Thomasville* ( --MacIntyre & MacIntyre 

tion, ete. Practice before all courts and Tifton (Berrien)..............-.. Jonathan B. Murrow 

depar'ments. Special d t. rs to Love & Buck 
Long distance telephone. —— ivan Secceccbeces pone. Whittle 
SLACKBURN & BLACKBURN, 472 Louisiana ave. | Wayneeboro” (Burkei.... Lawoon. Callaway & Seales 
ractice in the Sapreine Court rt the ee 

States, the courts of the District of Columbia, IDAHO. 


MaHOMAS AS B. ay Refers to Commercial & Sav- 





*swencUnius” COMMERCIAL AGENCY, R. — 
iterbeek & Co., Agents. Collections. 

cantie tigation, References : All Boise City 

R. D. ) WOLTERBEEK. Refers to Bradstreeta, Salt 


Lake, Utah. 
ws ~* s. S Tbe on: Refers to Capital State 


ate ET Sy) L. H. $4 — 


Abingdon (Knox)............  -..s..05. Dennis Clarke 

Alton (Madison) .............. H. 8. Baker 

4 echo Seocéecssdecceccseccces. Wooster & Hawes 

Send to Mattoon 

Aseumption (Ch ippaecenpe -.Dowdall & Franklin 
te) ines 8 


Seats Bank of Agen tion. 











Beardstown (Cass) ........-....-..«0«+-- . R. Hewitt 
Belleville’ (St. Clair)... .Ropi =, | Perrin & Baker 
Attorneys for First National 
Belvidere* ( iinnd$6446 wacecens or Paller & De Wolf 
oh) 0 | Calvin Rayburn 
McDonough)................ David Chambers 
, Praddebesddecesssee Langsdon & Leek 
Camtem (Pamtee) <.c002000000..5. cccces. ceccee J. Heylin 
Refera to Canton National Bank. 
Carbondale (Jackson).............4 Andrew 8S. Caldwell 
Champai 4. — =e .. Te sheet ee | a 
Stecceccee ac = e 
Chenoa (McLean) .................000-- W. Batrum 


GHICAGO* (Cook) 
WALTER t ANDERSON, 100 Washington st. Com- 
mercial, corporation and probate law. COL- 
LECTION DEPARTMENT. EXPERT AD- 
JUSTERS. Depositions taken. Prompt re- 
erences: Merchants’ Loan & 
Fiteh & Howland, Ellsworth & Jones, 
Rand, MeNally & Co., Chic ag | Title & Trust 
Co. Keokuk, Towa—T. R. . Ayres & Sons, 
eng Savings Bank, Comatrennl Bank, 
Hon. H. H. Trimble, Gen’! Sol’r St. Loui K. 
&N. Ww. Ry. Co. Erie, Pa.—The H. F. 
son Co. sy ersford Pa.—The Soden 
Stove Co. Portland, Me.—The E. T. Burrows 
Coe. Providence, R.1.—The New England Butt 
Co. New York—The American Union Life In. 
suranceCo. St. Louis—The Missouri Glass Co. 
Des Moines.—National Masonic Accident As- 
sociation. 


JOSIAH CRATTY, Floor 13, Security Building, cor. 
Madison st. and Fifth ave. (See card.) 


FREDERICK &: WESLEY H. MAINS, 417 Ashland 
Bldg, Clark OP nner oe og sts. Refer to Cha 
ge Sy = Dearborn st. and Chicago Clty 

6225 South Halstead st 

THE “CnepiTons AGENCY (Judge J. W. Cochran, 
Attorney; T. C. Estee, Supt. and Notary), 
95 & 97 Giark st. Law and collections. Set- 
tlements and securities. (See card.) 


Chillicothe (Peoria) 
Danvers (McLeam)................... See Bloomington 
Danville" (Vermillion)................. 


Pree ret tte eee 


(Macon) 

ALBERT F. SMITH. Commercial law and mercan- 
tile adjustments. Will go to any part of the 
State in response to telegram. eferences : 
Citizens’ National Bank. 

ue WILSON. General law business. ape any 

n all courts. Business for non residents 
sanuea attention. Notary in office. Refer 
any bank or business house in thé city. 


DeKalb* (DeKalb)........ . .C. A. Boies 
DRE Gc cccccocccensccnccccess "Morrison & Bethea 
Durand (Winne its nin re eticsciahbeleten . T. Waller 
East St. Louis (St. Clair)............ Maurice V. Joyce 


Clair) 
Refers eeReeRoraleinele Sa at'1B’k of _ Louis. 


Downcecae 




















) E. P. Harney 
Refers to omar Banking Co. of Momence. 


* CWRERER). coccccccccccnccosces J. B. Brown 
Hefers to the People's and Second National Banks. 





Refers to any bank in the city. 
HENRY c FULLER Attorney for Anth Loan 
‘ » or on 
& Trust Co. , 










* (Burean) ............. Henderson & Trimble 
Rantoul amie geboshdeoonsannil J. 
Ridgway (Gallatin) ............ Phillips & Wiedemann 
x Ng ee Pocccccccccoses & McEvoy 
Rock Island* (Roc! ) 
Wm. L. Ladelph Refers to Rock Island Sav. B’k. 
Alexander Stewart. Refers toRockIsland Nat’lB’k. 
| a ee one penacocassenadengiie v 
a; Shelby Se loaednndiiinesl CHAFEE & CHEW 
Refer to # it National Bank of we 4h 


seta, ia WAMILL, & iy. Co. a - General 


attorneys B .& 0., 8 local at- 
torneys Illinois Cmtral: ne 


Streator (LaSalle)..............-.....-. an ter Reeves 
Sullivan* (Moaltrie).......... _—— 4 & Whitaker 
Refer to the Merchants & Farmers’ State Bank. 
Lawrence 





INDIANA. 
Anderson* (Madison) ..........---- J. R. meses 
Refers va pad ween Exchange Ban 
Angola* (Steuben).................- as ——- 
Auburn’ (De nal ES pears 5: 


Batesville (Ripley) 
References: Batesville Bank. 
Bedford* (Lawrence) .............------ 
oan to Citizens’ Bank of Bedford. 
7 weet 


Rntidisas canmenacusd See 
Beaait' deégas bacco sedoescoabece Geo. A. t 
Bait (Cla) Wai denpiieninn hae Ww. F. M 
Columbia Cit pal , peliutnccatnen hen E. K 
Columbus* ig (Whide). pitiaiaadeet John W. M 
(Montgomery)......... Louis McM 
Refers to First N k, Elston Banking Co. 


, of this Mann & 


Dunkirk a DP cedeeececceceeeccncagantpe nosd ck 

«| Bank gh ee hy HAUENSTEI 
Refers to First, Indiana and Elkhart Nat'l Banks. 
Collections and general law practice. Is manager 

of Elkhart — Agency. Notary in ty # 





*( right Bros. 
(Kane) .. Powers & Baldwin 
Refers to Home Wational Bank 


Vanderbargi -.. CHARLES L. WEDDING 
Refers wo the Oi National Bank. 
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=— — 
Fort W: (Aden). SAA00, WESREs & SAARS ae a ivage Seeses Homer 8. Bradshaw 
mi .—Y¥ bs RR. A 9G | Ackley (Hardin)........0+---.--++- «+---Daniel Biler | dependence” (Buchanan)........--.--- % , 4 — 
am é Chicage Ry. Refer to| 4....-n-n-., ee eee, | indianola* (Warren) ............. a \ 2 ta 
Frankfort* (Clinton) .................. ...- Walter Suit ward E. Ehret 
Frankton (Madison) .............-..«0++- J. M. Farlow Bank. 
Goodland (Newton)......-.....-.-...+++ . Oswald Funk & Hutchinson 
Goatees to City National’ Bank and Solem ‘Bank, | Azite (Case)------------ --------, Walter E, Haynes | “°'2"7S. ral law practice in State and Federal come. 
: non-residenta omy: Notary Public. 
lla ee ena... W. D, Patterson 
Greencastle (Putnam) ecoccnccecscaseces Jackson Boyd | Barnum (Webster) ................Send to Fort Dodge | -2°*Ville* (Marion) ..............-.---. 8. C. Johnson 
Greentield* ( Mi iinmnssehanbagiihl Mark 6 Cook Hutchinson & Jacobse 
Greensburg (Decatur) ee eweeeeweeees e enkins 
Hammond (Lake)............-..-----+00--- E. Beck 
Hartford City* (Blackford)............- John A. Remy 
tec Send to Fort Dodge 
Huntington” (Huntington)... SPENCER & BRANYAR | E02 Humboldt) ......-..-.--.--+-------T. 8. Becker | Le Mars* (Plymouth). --...-.-...-......1 E. T. BEDELL 
Counsel for Citizens’ Bank Hun Lenox (Taylor).......... J.B. Dann 
County Beak and Firet National Bank. eferences eae ee 
from correspondents on application. A Send to Fairfield 
gene law practice. N. and 8 "R. Bolter & Sons 
Indianapolis: Qfanon ’ Send to Creston 
FRANK N. FITZGERALD, Journal Blag Refers to ” Send to Clinton 
Merchants’ National Ban ios ) .. Walter r Conadar 
N W. KERN, Suite No. 835 New Stevenson Bldg. WED MERaneddascccesce codctase D. E. 
1OUE afore to Fletcher's National Bank: W. L. CRISSMAN, Cedar Sav'ge Bank * (Délaware)....-+..2.s02=s Fred. B. Blair 
Refers to Cedar National i Sininstdcsccesssankonss A. T. Bennett 
mene, Seeenens & SENG, Commarea Clab a Maquoketa* (Jackson Ne AERA D. T. Bauman 
Corvin. Commercial tnd sorporation law Gat | JOHN N. HUGHES. Commercial and corporation | Marengo” (Iowa) .....0-...+.-.+0csecore+-- J.T. Beem 
department. law. Prom mney ae to 3 US Marion* (Linn) 
long telephone in office. Refer tions. Practice courts. > F. L. Anderson. Refers to Farmers erchante’ 
and Armonur & to Refers to Cedar Ra National and First National a = ad 
H.B Cis Co, and Hanover Nat Bank, American Trust & Savings Bank, L. Wallace Preston & Moflit. 
(Marshall) Se SE SEE SCS Seay * (Marshall)........Aldrich & Lawrence 
Jaspers (Dabs)... coo c--iiibarn me wemcy Rapids. id Mason Gity= (Onere Gorda) 
as fo Campbell & ebiee Gamers Hefers Yo the Cita Wetional Ba | ang and Commercial Savings Bank. sieges 
Bhinigh ss Blac Charter w avasesuhienoaan Good 
or (Tippecance) concen s WiLouR F.$ ERSON ( Do cacceccececcooss M. WAKEFIELD Missouri Valle (Harrison)...........Frank Tamisiea 
Fowler National and Merchants’ Na- Refers to First National Bank. A general law | Mount ( -E. C. M 
practice. and real estate litig Mount P’ 
specialti Notary public. Attorneys for National State and First Nat'l Banks. 
Clarion* (Wright)....................+- Nagle & Nagle | Muscatine* (M 
* Nashua (Chickasaw) 
Clinton* (Clinton) Neola ( 
L. Holleran. Refers to Citizens’ National Bank Nevada’ (Story 
or any bank in city. Newell (Buena Vista) 
W.dJ. McCoy. Refers to People’s Trust &Sav.B’k. Newton* (J ) 
Cooper (Greene) ........ 2.0. sese00- Send to Jefferson A 
Muncie* (Delaware 
TAUGHINBAUGH & BOYD, 155 & 157 Johneon Block. | Gorm pisses (Potiawatiamio\..-HARLE MGCABE |  Wotaw’and vnc 
ny oes Citizens’ National Bank of Mun- |" Merriam Block. Refer to First National Bank and | Ocheyedan ( 
ae Deposi of Montpelier, Council Bluffs Savings Bank. Oelwein (Fayette) 
eepusroumevsuae J. 8. McEntaffer a ) wa* (Monona) 
‘ Willard L. Converse Geant? Gthacn 
John MoCook. ers to the Mitchell County Bank. 
* (Union) ..ccccccc.ceccccecccccs Camp & Ickis | Osceola* (Clarke) ‘W. S. Hedrick 
SR iccoscoscsccces cnnnal Send to Jefferson | Oskaioosa* ( A. Rice 
Davenport* (Scott)..........0..--.ceeceee- Ely & Bush | Ossian (Winneshiek) 
Dayton (Webster)............-...--- Jno. M. Johnson | Ottosen (Humboldt) 
(Winn Rie chbarshbabs <a H. F. Barthel | Ottumwa* (W: 
Refers to the First National Bank Packwood (Jefferson) 
Denison* (Crawford)..... Gutubinedecccadeed J.P. Conner | Paton (Greene) 
Des Moines* (Polk) Pleasant Plain (Jefferson) 
Shelbyville* Eove & Morrison CUMMINS, HEWITT Not weet pad Youngerman Block. | Postville ba cen 
South Bend’ (St. Joweph SOARES A. D. HARRIS Refer to lowaN and Valley Nat'l Banks. | rte oO Brien) °.0. H. Mon 
Commercial law ant eaieotete. Meter 3 in office. ones COFFIN aaamn BYERS. Refers to the Iowa Rippey (Greene)... ...-....------ n 
Deposi taken. Refers to Citizens’ Nat’) Bank. —— Co. uette Sa’ Bank, Rock 
Sullivan" owns: ANTOINETTE D. LEACH law practice. ‘Thoroughly equipped NoopEs a a SWE EARINGER ms 
Commercial law especially. tions. co) department. ome gy | 8 eapans{ 
Teogarden (Marshall)...........-----... ones Dubagque* (Du real st estate ook specialties. Ni and 
‘Terre Hautes (Vigo).............--- FRANK A. _— MYON & EUYON: Cor. Sth & Main ste. Refer to First Spec to Ione aa 
v Refers Ma oan ational Bank of Terre National Mook, Du Dubuque; American, Adams and National Ban 
alparaiso” (Porter)........--+----++<-;- and U. 8. Express Co.'s and any Dubuque man- , 
Vinoennes" (ic 4 pacerapentnesices Adam Stockis ie ufacturer or wholesaler ; The Ht. B B. Claflin Co., 
to First National Bank ef Vincent NewYork; Carson, Pore, Bost & Gon Chicago. 
Wabash* (Wabash)..................-..- iver Bogue | Duncombe (Webster).............. Send to Fort 
Walnut bog we me FY duncsoutetscasabcact — Dunlap er OR IIe Me HE'S Sy: rt, J. y 
Winamac* (Pulaski) ..............---0000- Eldora* (Hardin) ..............-.----- Char . Hays 
seer” | Refers to City State Hardin Co. 
rf (Palo Alto)..... M nv & 
INDIAN TERRITORY. Betiergeneral law practice in State and Federal courts, | Sheldon ) Boies & Roth 
Ardmere (Pickins)...............-.... . C. Thom Collections promptly died. Notary Public. Shenandoah A RS ea eee HL 
es oo Ba ions sag & Fochhe ~| Vairnelae oe = Estherville and First t Nat'l Bk. swiers — Ja: enand: 6 —_— 
er 0 nco, C0, er., an eld* (Jefferson) ............--++----- Osceola) ......------++22-+0--+002-0. Clark 
Bank a. Fonda (Pocahontas)................+.- Z. C. Bradshaw Sigourney” (ek ncscceccecsn D. Woodim 
M Creek on) ery * (Webste oux ae 
nalieison 0. SHEP SHEPARD. Collect anywhere in the DAMS, 713% Central ave. H. (BROWN, OL Ci aeney Bldg. Refers to Secur- 
choose (Lee) 
Nowata (Cherokee Nation).........-... J. A. Tillotson ort UATSON a WEBER. A general law practice in Lon aS ton — Bldg. Collec- 
me O2, &. Canghel, machen State and Federal Courts. Well equipped Col- Refer to Merchante’ and oy ee 
Purcell (Pontotoc) -.-.-. ....--.. W. CHERRYHOM ES lection department. Notary and Stenographer Buena Vista 
Refers to the Chickasaw ational Bank in office. Refers to all Fort Madison banks, 
South McA lester (Choctaw Nation) business houses and County officials. 
ane | baw Ba n™ wry ~ the courts. Re-| Garner (Hancock).........s-.---sss++- R. J. W. Bloom Mack & DeLané 
ation aD 
CRAIG & KELLOGG. Attorneys for R. G. Dun & Co. gine aera a | § : 

Refer to First Nat'l Bank of South McAlester. | Glidden (Carroll)... .....---......-. Kitt W. Mareau B. Louthan 
Tahlequah* (Cherokee Nation)............ J.T. Parks | Gowrie (Webster)...............-. Send to Fort eee Hitcheock & ia 
Refers to Bank of Tahlequah and 8. H. Mayes, | Grinnell* (Poweshiek)................ Haines & Lyman | Villisca (Montgomery)...................- E. C. G 

Principal Chief Cherokee Nation. Grundy Center* (Grundy)............ Elisha A. Geary ton) Cato Sells 
Vinita (Cherokee Nation)......... DENNIS H. WILSON | Guthrie Center* (Guthrie) .......... Wm. D. te Estherville 

Commercial law and mercantile collections. Cor- | Ham * (Fremont)............ Hammond & Stevens ee aedeeecconevapal J.E. 8. Heath 

respondents answered and remittances made | Ham * (Franklin) “sere Sepeeey Fred. + ea oo ( ) 

promptly. Refers to First National Bank, Vinita. | Hartley (O’Brien)...:................--- 7 ie Refers to German-American Loan 
‘Wagoner (Creek Nation).... ...... CRAIG & KELLOGG Refers to Hartley State Bank and C. Mi. Colby & & Trust Co.'s Bank, Waverly. 

Collections made anywhere in Indian Territory. Co., bankers. eS Smalley. Refers to State Bank o3 

Refer to First National Bank. Hawarden GE nocccccgncuaal Hutchinson & Plank 
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== a 
Wesley (Kovwuth)osvneccsssccessvscn H. Richard KENTUCKY. wal Scott 
os enneaweeee woee-e+-ee- Welt Miller Ashland (Boyd). --.----.-.....--..--. W. Steele, Jr. to Eastern Trust & Banking Co., Oldtown. 
| wen " (Warren).... WwW. Ww. Pittston (Kennebec) ..... itpduiadinanne Send to Gardiner 
Cam * (Taylor)...... Robert Emmet Puryear | Portland* (Cumberiand)................ Geo. F. Noyes 
erences: John H. Chandler, President Bank of | Randolph Peeeeeecnes.- ase Send to Gardiner 
Campbelisville, Ky.; Hon. J. Proctor Knott, Dean | Rockland* (Knox)............. C. EB. & A. 8. Littlefield 
Law Department. Centre College, Danville, Ky. ; | Saco* (York).............. pane te phrar E. Grant 
Hon. P. Wat. Hardin, Ex-Attorney General State canes ii ndihisnennssanes cpuntiven Fred J. Allen 
of Kentucky, Harrodsburg, Ky. for Sanford National Bank. 
Clinton* (Hickman)...................-. Ww. RAY MOSS Skowhegan (Somerset)............. eorge W. Gower 
Corporation, real estate and commercial law a Refers to First National Bank and L. Anderson & 
specialty Co., woolen manufacturers, Skowhegan. 
Covington* Vikenton) ES ae Simmons & Simmons | Thomaston (Knox)........ --++-+--Joseph E. Moore 
Falmouth* (Pendleton). scwebesed Guy H. Fossitt | Waterville ( -Harvey D. Eaton 
Franktort* (Franklin) DW. Lindsey Weat Gardiner (Kennebec 
Gr “ (Carter) .... B. Wilhoit 
Gresvay* (iesenap) ..-. W. T. Cole MARYLAND. 
enderson* (Henderson) Geo. D. Givens * 
Lexington* (Fayette).........-....... C. Suydam Soest | “BBCDOMe” (Anne Aruadel) 
BALTIMORE ( 











Colby* (Thomas)......................- Bee: A. Gill 
Columbus* (Cherokee). .................. J.P. Perkins 
Cc ( Bedascoceveseus & Alexander 
Cotten wood Falis* (Chase) ............. Bros 
Council Grove* (Morris)......... GEO. P. MOREHOUSE 
Attorney. Refers to Morris Coun 
RY CEN 20c6cccceesscousceunnin J. 
City* (Ford)........... ccaswunsed st W. Sutton 
El Dorado* (Butler) socweeseeeegemdannn W.M. Rees 
Rupes ty Farmers & Merchants’ ame Bank. 
ncveccccedideould pasinighe 

Eureka‘ laseesi enocacnsviarartan D. B. Fuller 

Refers to First National Bank 
Fort Scott* (Bourbon)...................- John D. Hill 
Fredonia* (Wilson) ...................... Atwood Cady 
Garden 7 ea Ese Milton Brown 
Garnett* (Anderson).................----- A. J. Smith 
Girard* (Crawford 

E. W. y ier Reters to the Bank of Girard. 

Lew H. Philli Refers to Bank of Girard and 

First National Bank. 


Goodland* (Sherman) .................. John Hartzler 
Refers to Goodland City Bank. 
Barton) .................. J. H. Jennison 


Horton (Brown). . ; ~- Hopkins & &s Hopkins 
Refer to First National Bank here or any other 








bank in = County. Notary 2 office 
Hoxie* (Sheridan)................... W. F. Schultheis 
Refers to Sheridan s County Bank of Hoxie. 
Humboldt* (Allen). E. 
Hutchinson* (Reno)... H. 
Jetmore* (Hi E. 
Jewell City (Jowell)................ J.C. Postlethwait 
Junction City* (Geary)..................J3. B. Rairden 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Kansas City* (Wyandotte) 
WILLIA 


B. SUTTON pomnerty Count ‘gdotee of 


Oneida County, N.Y. Refers to oe 


State Bank and Merchants’ Bank of Kansas 

City, Kan. 
Kingman* (Kingman)................. W. G. Tetarick 
Labette (Labette).....................Send to Oswego 
Larned* (Pawnee) ............++-+.-+--- W. H. Vernon 
Lawrence* (Douglas).................. W. C. Spangler 
Leavenworth* (Leavenworth)........C. F. W. 
Lincoln* (Lincoln) . «--+-- GO, Abel 


: . D. 
Refers to Saline ‘Valley B’k and a State B’k. 


ant (Rice) 
* (Riley). 





Marion* (Marion) 
* (Marshall) 
e (Crawford) 
* (McPherson). 
Meade* (Meade) 
§ wa 

Mound A 
Mound V. ley* (Lina) howashe 40aeasaae Send to Oswego 
Newton’ (Harvey).................Bowman & Bucher 
Norton” (Norton) ....................- I. H. Thompson 
Ginthe® Webneom) ..........cccccscssiocs J. W. Parker 
Osborne* (Osborne) ............--..-..- Loyal J. Miller 

Refers to Exchange National Bank. 
Oswego* (Labette).................... M. E. Williams 

Refers to Oswego State Bank. 
Ottawa* (Franklin) ...................-- F. A. Waddle 
Paola” atria sondewginesuinameliia’ W. Bell 
Pittsburg oe jowes Fuller, pate > Watson 
Raseell* ( — Pipwecccctsocades ae a Jr 
Salina* (Baline)........ 22... cccecccosccsss 
Santa Fe* (asia picdnodusecosessen Ws 4 = Brewer 

Mary's watomie)...... .... Hagan 
St, John* (Stafford, .............2.+---.0--- W. Rose 
Seneca* (Nemaha)........... sanver K, WooDWoRTH 

Refers to First Nati 
Smith Centre* (Smith) ..... ceosbescése a x Re om 
Stockton* a, woos cccncucocequst gig 
Topeka* (Shawnee)................- poees 6 & STOKER 


Central Nat. Bank Bldg. Refer to First, Merc 
and Central National Banks, Citizens’ Bank, The 
Parkhurst-Davis Mercantile Co., all of Topeka. 


Wa Keeney* (Trego) ..........---0000--+-- . H. Cox 
Wi , ao oscicddevengew’ C. A Smith 
Wellington™ (Sumner)................ ED. T. HACKNEY 


Chairman Commities on Judici: Kansas 
lature. Refers ie Wellin, banks. 4 
HENRY W. perenne 
Winfield* ney LP 


Wichita’ (Sedewick 
Refers to aeons National Bank of 
ey . Mt Roberts 
Yates Center* (Woodson)... .Stephenson & Hogueland 





UIS VILLE* (Jefferson) 

D. B. BAKER, Louisville Trust Co. Bidg. Practice 
in all courts. Special attention given commer- 
cial ce law. Refers to Union Na- 
ee th - and Rice & Givens, wholesale 

and commission merchants. 

BARNETT 2 & BARNETT, Cor. Fifth & Market sts. 
Attorneys for Louisville Banking Co. and 
German Bank. Practice in State and Federal 
—_ Commercial, insurance and corporation 


aLsent o°BRANDEIS, Room 80, Louisville Trust 
ldg. Refers to Third National Bank and Ger- 
oe Insurance Bank. 


* (Graves)............<-...++-.--R. O. Hester 

ille* (Mason).....................Milton Johnson 

M a Chas. A. Wood 

Mount Sterling* (Montgomery) .... ...... R. A. Chiles 

Morganfield (Union)..................... Bell & Davis 
fer to any bank or business house in county. 
Newport* (Campbeil)............. George Washin 

Owensboro* (Daviess)................. Chas. B. Rudd 

Paducah* (MeCracken).............-. W. Thos. Smith 

Paria” (RORFUGR) 20000000 .000.. 00 Mann & Ashbrook 

Prestonsburg* (Floyd) .............. -Archer & Friend 

a* ( i eS 

Russell (Greenup) ............--. ...Send to Greenup 

| meng 4 (Logan Dil dictht Getneccenens J. 8. Coffman 

)- secceccceess+---- 3. P. Hornaday 

Sturgis {Union} epaRiainice en0aee "Send to Morganfield 

Laylorsville* (Spencer) .. .Lew B. Brown 


Refers by permission to Bank of Taylorsville. 


Uniontown (Butler)..............Send to jim anfield 
Vanceburg* (Lewis). .................-- albert 
Versailles (Woodford)........... Field McLeod 
West Liberty* (Morgan)................ W. B. Lykins 
Winchester* (Clark)................- Beckner & Jeuett 
LOUISIANA. 


Alexandria* (Rapides) LEVEN L. HOOE 
Refers to Rapides Bank. 
Bastro) Leys yg ee ..Bussey & Naft 
Baton Rou Baton Rouge) ._ Katoncesd Alvan E. Read 
Gunton : Feliciana)............... W. F. Kernan 
Refers to Bank of Baton Rouge, La., and Canal 
Bank, New Orleans. 


dsonville* (Ascension)... ..Edmund Maarin 
Marksville* (A voyelles)....... ...... William Hall 
~Monroe” (Ouachita)........... . .Stubbs & Russell 





ew Orleans* (Orleans 
“HUBERT M. ANSLEY, 220 Carondelet st. Refers 
~ 43 * Lewis & Co. (Ltd.), New Orleans. 
ferences furnished if desired. 
wiLialt 1 ARMSTRONG, Ex. Asst. U. S. Atty, 719 
on st. Commercial and corporation law. 
EDWIN; T. “MERRICK, 220 Carondelet st. Refers to 
ya ee eg at’l and Louisiana Nat’! Banks, New 
rleans, and First National Bank, Chi ago. 


JAMES T. NIX, 127 Carondelet st. Practices in all 
courts. Special attention given to collections. 
Refers to the Louisiana National Bank. 


JOSEPH N. WOLFSON, Rooms 304 to 3u7 Liverpool 


& Globe Bldg. Commercial and corporation 
practice. 

Rayville* (Richland)................... Wells & Wells 
Shreveport* (Caddo)................. Wise & Herndon 
MAINE. 

Auburn* (Androscoggin) ............-. J. W. Mitchell 
Augusta* (Kennebec)............-.. Heath & Andrews 
-—_ r* (Penobscot)...........- HENRY L. MITCHELL 
otary Public). Refers to First National Bank 
bm ae: RCT Bank. 
Bath* (Sagadahoc) Giectdune John Scott 
Biddeford* (York)...... ...... “Geo. F. & Leroy Haley 
Brunswick (Camberland) eesceeees--+---Barrett Potter 
Calais* (Washington)...... .... ... Seth S. Thornton 
Refere to Geo. R. Gardner, Judge of Probate. 
Ghernyt Coruehee eobdh Gaccee cugsas = ° fm 
field (Washington)............ red I. Camp 
Dexter (Penobscot)..............-.--. Crosby & Cros! 
East; (Washington)............. JOHN H. McFAU 
fers to any k in city or any mney official. 
Farmington* (Franklin)...............E. 


tt fr Be. 
Refers to First Nat'l B’k and Fraailin 3 ‘few, B’k. 
Fort Fairneld ( Aroostook) > om 


Gardiner (Kennebec) ............- George 
County Attorney. Refers to Maschaete’ Natl Bk 

Houlton* (Aroos . Ried inedes ae JAMES ARCHIBALD 
Commercial lawyer and notary public. Refers to 
First National ok of Houlton. 

Lewiston (Androscoggin) ..............: John L. Reade 


Livermore Falls (A Bestenehes 
The v1 > Commercial & Collecting Agency. 
G. A. Gordon + eee Refer to Livermore 
Falls Trust & Banking Co. 


Baltimore) 
— Bue Week LAW CO., Builders’ Ex- 
= Wm. E. Clarke, 't; J 
4. G pin, a g Att'y; Wm. E. Clar 
Jr., Treasurer. ters to Manufacturers’ Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore. 
a F. BAB povmrenne . East Lexington st. 
al, corporation Jaw and adjustment 
specialty Adept in attachments, insolvency 
levin. References on ee, 
HODSON & .—ry 6 Lexingston st., East. 
mercial law a specialty. Collection he 5 
ment tally equipped. efer to any wholesale 
house in the city. - 
HENRY M. MARSHALL, 17 paw A, st. Reference: 
John S. Gittings & Co., 


w. oo me. 10 site Pace tion ‘Be 
ee. Teeter 0, 


RICHARD B. TIPPETT & BRO., Law ns aa General 

~~ References: Fidelity & Deposit 

o., Baltimore, Trust & Guarantee Co., Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore. 


Bel Air* (Harford) ............... en S. Hawkins 
Cambridge* (Dorchester) ............ m. 0. Mitchell 
Chestertown* (Kent)..................-- waonn D. URIE 


Pry ah as + Kent Kee 4 Savings Bank. 
Crisfield (Som Send to Princess Anne, Md. 
David A. Robb 





Princess Anne” (Somerset) ..............- 
‘ers to Savings Bank of Somerset Sam yo 
i of Crisfield. 
Salis @ (Wicomico) .....cccccesses- Toadvin & Bell 
Snow Hill* (Worcester).................- A. P. Barnes 
Westminster* (Carroll)............... “Giiarics E. van 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Dee Cans c0s0s cccccvescecene N. H. Bixby 
Amesbury (Essex) ...............-.+-- Jacob T. Choate 
Amherst VHapmehize) al ncaa tiedphent Send to Holyoke 
Ashburnham (Worcester) .......... Send to Fitch 
| Athol (Worcester)...... ....-.....-- R. Harlow Bac 
Refers to Miller’ s River National — Athol. 
ttleboro (Bristol) ..............--..-- ilip E. Brady 
ible* (Barnstable) .......... idiom P. Harriman 


BOSTON* (Suffolk) 

CARPENTER & TOWLE, 10 Tremont st. General 
law practice and collections. Refer to Old 
Colony Trust Co., International Trust Co. and 
R. G. Dun & Co. 


-—-- & CONANT, Sears Bldg. Collections 
a specialty. Reference:—Freeman’s National 
Bank and Hamilton ® National Bank, Boston. 
JAS. WILSON GRIMES, 47 Court st. Refers to Amer. 
ican Powder . Globe Newspaper Co. and 
J. B. Lewis Shoe Co. 


MOULTON, LORING & LORING, 31 State st. Refer 
to Old Colony Trust Co. ‘and the Globe Na 
tional Bank. 


AUGUSTINE H. READ, Attorney at Law, 20 Devon- 
shire st. Law, ‘collections and depositions. 
Commissioner of Deeds an Public. 
Counsel for READ’S AGENCY. Refer to 
Continental National Bank. Oliver Ditson Co., 
Jordan, Marsh & Co. and Boston Daily Globe 


WILLIAM G. WAITT, 53 Equitable Bldg. Commer- 
cial litigation, collections and probate matters 
given prompt and personal attention. Refers 
to Shoe & Leather National Bank. Public 
Adminietrates: Notary Public. 





Brockton (Plymouth)................Herbert H. Chase 
Refers to Brockton National k. 
Brookfield Midler)... GILBERT A” wr 
Cambridge* (Middlesex)........ paver 
Refers to First N 
Clinton (W orcester)................ -.Edmond A. Evans 
Refers to First National Bank. 
shire) 
Swift & Gimre 
* (Worcester).......... A acome | H. BLOOD 
Foxboro (Norfolk)........ ...... bert W. Ca ter 





rpen 
Refers to Wm. B. Crocker, Breet Foxboro Sav. B’k. « 








een ldcacen enhangehe, Seater 
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=—— 
piauin smnisan abaislogs (Emmet)................-.-.....Dart & Dart | Meridian* (Lauderdale) .......COCHRAN & BOZEMAN 
Oe ITER a O. C. Bidwell 'o & Rosenthal & Son and Firat State Bank. Say So Zee Deena Desk, Mate Aaaee Co. 
Refers ational Mahavwe Bank of Great Bar- (Oakland).............. .. John H Patterson and Meridian ture Co. 
rington or Great Barrington ; Refers to First Commercial Bank. Mioketen (Harrison) ............- T. M. Evans 
Hedley (Hampeniro) Pebabhasekecntoad to Port Huron* (St. Clair) Refers to Scranton State Bank at Scranton, Miss. 
( Dntiscitenrvabas aa¥ Vere Goldthwaite Law & Moore. Rofer teF “sq Taylor, Commercial | Natchez* (Adams).................-- Ernest E. Brown 
ye to — National Bank. Sins ie Bank ad bank in ©. ©. Tucameven 
ewecee cocessoccesss n dreth (Macom errr rete treet tee sco woo Refer Bank 
me Mfeters to Hal Refers to Citizens’ National Bank. — FSi ee een Bocce poeek 
ae EMones dent. (See card.) 
E.3 OE a pe yy Bldg. (East _— Prac. Seranton* (ecko) babteniincwoed Horace Bloomfield 
mang “ collec. | Vicksburg* (Warren) ....... eoubas 
so ne ciuipped eet Williamebarg: (Covington).......... ....J. O. Napier 
8 Bank of East Saginaw. 
et suena ga SG | aston Orage enn aa 
Beers othe sai Banik of tis place, op SG, Pendleton 
Sturgis BEI -cccssinsone siend Bow! reen* (Pike’ 4 Motl 
Three,Rivers (St. J RRL E BFS 8. M. Constantine Pooonteia (Lima)..... B. Arbuthust 
Refers to Three Ri Nat'l and First State Buftalo* Pendscockacoocsecccees a 
Traverse City* (Grand Traverse)...Patchin & Crotser | Butler* ( Diptitbsnnisstendcue saguaitell C. A. Den 
Refer to First N. Bank and Traverse City | Cameron (Clinton)...............- & 
Ww a bee Oey. Bay See Bay City Carrollton" on am punters a 
est ) -nnneeseeeeeeeeee---800 Bay City | Carroilton* (Carroll)......... 
West Branch? Remetons cosenesssecce T.L. Snodgrass | Carthage Carthage* ‘6 nigethteoconse & 
Quiney Ni G. Ypsilanti (Washtenaw)..............00++ D. C. Griffin | Chillicothe* (Livingston)........... Charles A. Loomis 
( Jecwcceccsooescccces Nathaniel J. ‘Holden Clinton* a a bed cowesoncscoccesd bw & 
South Hadley (Hampshire)........... Send to Holyoke MINNESOTA. Columbia‘ ( Boone) Scethonee dugia dle T. Gentry 
Refers { Ex ge wae = - tad Oatambia 
a ei Ada‘ (Norman)..............0:000: Calkins & Calkins | porsyth« (Taney) , il 
LLAC BU T, 469 Main st. Collections | Alpert Lea* (Freepera) Gite est Voge D. R. P. Hibbs BRAY) onecescasese 
oromptly attend ed to. Alden (Freeborn)..............ccceccz . @. Latourell | Sttmesvillo” (Oserk)--..-.....-.--2.--- wG.f, Harrigan 
PATRICK OY, 475 st. Bnet Fyashen ‘Austin* (oo Saag eat Ace L D. Baird Grant Citys) Worth) for Bank of Gainesville. Ww. A Glen 
. =tional Bank an id Besse, Carpenter & Co. | Brainend* (Crow Wing)..-----------.- W. 4. Fieming —anmaN 
* "tional Bank. = liad * | Canby (¥ M Dscneceenses Geo. me to First Nat'l and German-American Banks. 
a DULUTH” (St. Louis) Huntsville (Randolph) ...... ...... Jobn N. Hamilton 
)--~ewnnnenennnes G. Williams DRAPER, DAVIS & HOLLISTER, 400 to 406 First Refers to The J. ii. Hammett Banking Co. of 
W. ( Janeeeeeeereneennenns 08. Curley National Bank Bldg. Refer to First National Hunteville 
W. Hn weeceeeeeee 2---John E. Abbott Beak and American Exchange Bank. * J Danapineneaiiga Jno. N. Southern 
estfield ( OD) ~..--+-0--0+-00-- M. B. Whitney M. H. McMAHON, 21 Exchange Bldg. Collections | J City® (Cole)...-.---raeeeeeneenss. “7. C. Fisher 
(Worcester)........... Send to Fitchburg commercial (See card. Joplin (Jaaper).......---<.-.00++- +--+. & Caster 
(Middlesex) ............. Geo. S. Littlefie:d PEALER &FESLER. (Wm. 0. Posler, Bert Fesler). Refer to Miners’ Bank of Joplin was Sane, oon 
“Rice en ae cori a -_ ee collections. Refers & Co., N.Y 
General practice. Collection to West Dulu . KANSAS CITY® ( Jackson) 
department and depositions taken. References: RICHARDS & CRANDALL, 514 Chamber or Com- : 
Any Worcester a manufacturing firm. merce ak Collections and commercial busi- ¢. oe 4a _— a See e 
WOOD & WOOD, State Mutual Bldg. All branches ee ee eee Te (Adair) -eoee-nneeenseeeaen JO; Storm 
0: wor: See GAY ~ Cieeeeisd od et, | LOKetOm® (LATRTOCES).. . . cccccccccccss * Shelwal: 
fer to any National bank in Worcester. RICHARDSON & DAY. | Commercial and rea fs sa ieseaarentarmemeneet B. E. Guthrie 
Dalgth and SE Paul Wathonel Back St Pact | Marshfield (Webster)........0.....0..-. Harry Fyan 
MICHIGAN. Fairmont* (Martin) = ag ee aw Refers to the Citizens’ 
lei Sl i sees 666s 6eenee ysville* (DeKalb)............- bt. A. Hewitt, Jr 
Adrian* (Lenawee).. .............. Robertson & Clark Reters to the Martin County bask emphis* (Scotland) Smoot, Mudd & W 
Allegan (Allegany) cadenoendan W.B helene 4 oe ean bay) Tail) L. A. Mott k 
py oy ee noes yt oo eeelmemeatan 
Battle Creek (Calhoun) .................- . Briggs | Glencee* (M 
—— SINT ndash in otic hescaas vSistuancianlaedl T. F. Shep ard | Henderson* (Sible 
Refers to Bay City Bank, r/ City, and Luaber- Lake Benton* (Lincoln) 
man’s State k, West B ay City. Long P 
Bellaire* (Antrim).................... Leavitt & Guile | Mankato* (Blue Earth).................. 8, B, SON | SO GEE Mi) -ooncoseoseosccoes 
Benton Harbor (Berrien) ............... Sam H. Kelley | Marshall (Lyon).................. Se ~ 
Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ Bank Refer to Lyon County National Bank and First Refers to Batler 
Brown City (Sanilac) .................... . Farr National Bank of Marshall. Poplar Grove (Butler 
Refers to oe City Bank and Exchange “Bank | Minneapolis* a ae Pediue to Butler County Bank 
of D. Win A. A. ANDERSON, 500 Temple Court. General | p,,¥efers Cdencer : B. Evans 
Savbe-rcoceviasenuses Wilford Maciem Manager for Uni Claim Agencies (incor- Rich Hill (Bates scat DERRY Huckeby 
DETROIT* (Wa: porated). Attends to all kinds of legal busi- Refers to Rich Hili Bank and Farmers & Merch. 
WILLIAM M. JANUARY, 12 Telegraph Block. Mem- oS Pa ange yom —— ants’ Bank. 
re we egg Der League of America. Re- in nearly all towns. esthenn tn St. Joseph* (Buchanan) ....... STAUBER & CRANDALL 


Al 
SAYLES ie WOOD, = Batler Bldg. Commercial, 







por and real estate law. 3. Cw 
Raton Rapids (Eaton).................... . M, bin 
panes (Gemaaee)........ ebaned Edward 8. Lee 
Sr A peda E. R. Chandler 
Fremont Geover ee) .- peers A. F. Tibbits 
Grand Ledge ( m).. -Cassius Alexander 
peat ID svetcndd tpeakennncnees J.T. Campbell 


* (Kent) 

BOL oD G BOLTWOOD, Rooms 601-607 Michi- 

fn Trast Co. Bldg. §&; rey dy Commercial 
and collections. fer to Old National 
Bank of Grand Rapids. 

TAGGART, KNAPPEN & DENISON, 811-817 Michi- 
gan Trust Co. Bidg. General practice. Cor- 
poration, commercial law and collections. Refer 
to Grand Rapids National Bank. 


Sey (Houghton)........... Dunstan & Hanchette 

En Fanatcodtinak sd onde Winfield 8. Hanson 

yong real estate and collections. Reference : Citi- 
zens’ Exchange Bank. 

Houghton™ (Houghton)................ Albert R. Gray 

_——— SD inc wikia kin bb kknesre J.B McKibben 


ers to Boies State Savings Bank and Thompson 
weg ok _ 


ccdicaccdvstere cand Horri & Nichols 
Refer to Webber Bros. B’k & Ionia Co. Sav’s B’k. 

a are Belmont Waples 

4 la eo & Young 

Zuver & Co 





m 

Refers to D. M. Osborne & Co. of Auburn, N. Y., 

and The Wyckhoff Harv. Co. of Jamestown N. Y. 
* (Kalamazoo 


Poctudinme Boudeman & Adams 

Lake Odessa ([onia)................. Wesley H. Mains 
L'Anse* (Baraga)..........-......... cKernan 
———s (Inghom) intitle lin iaseintio ath viaiistial wooD & wooD 
Refer to City Nat'l and Ingham County Sav. Banks. 
Manistee* (Manistee)................... EE E. Benedict 
Marquette* (M a eaawes Chas. R. Brown & Son 
Midland* (Midlan SONI . H. Stanford 


Mount Pleasant* (sabeila) okeaue a & McNamara 
Muskegon* (Muskegon).............. R. J. MacDonald 
Miles (Berrion).............2.ccsces. William J. Gilbert 

ED cb dds vo Wi detehscndccs H. C. Stoughton 


ie, com- 
mercial revorts and appraisals of values of 
perty, —s bonds and mortga 
Par ished. Depositions taken. Special re er- 
ces On STN 
FIFIELD, FLETCHER & FIFIELD, 609-614 Lumber 


Exchange. Commercial. corporation and real 
estate law, a Refer to Flour City 
National Bank or any bank or jobbing house 
in Minneapolis 
Montevideo* Chippewa) cesssececese Lynder A. Smith 
Moornead* (Clay).......eccccsseses--s-- Edwin A 
PRG. A vg bac césbivrer ccvecvous 8. G. L. Roberts 
Refers to Bank of Rush ee Minn., and First 
State Bank of Pine City, M 
Redwing* (Goodhue)........-.....- s-aiepebes & Stevens 


Rochester™ (Olmsted) 
Callaghan & Granger. Refer to First National and 
We ester National Banks 
CHAS. C. WILLSON. Refers to First National Bank 
of Rochester and to Hon. Chas. M. Start, Chief 






Justice of the Supreme Court of Minnesota. 

Saint Cloud* (Stearns)............. Reynolds & Roeser 

Saint James (Watonwan)............ ‘W. S. Hammond 

SAINT PAUL* (Ramsey).......... Tompkins & Burr 

Saint Peter* (Nicollet) ...............-...- oa ‘. | ans 

Stiliwater* (Washington) .. ° 

Winona* (Winona)......... ° WEBBER | & tees 

Attorneys for Merchants’ Bank of Winona. 

Zumbrota (Goodhue)...............-...- J. H. Farwell 
MISSISSIPPI. 

A berdeen* (Momroe).............+2++-00--- 


Canton* ( Jecccccccecectcvccesscocss 

Clarksdale* (Coahoma) Cutrer 

Greenville* (Washington).......... LEWENTHAL, Jr 
Collections. corporation and eae = matters a 


onroe) .C.P 
Bay St. Leuis* (Hancock). Bowers, Chaffe & Me Donald 
Madison goes B. 


specialty. Refers to and attorney for the Citizens’ 
Bank here. 
Greenwood* (Leflore)............. Coleman & McClurg 
Gulfport ee peneswde en Send to Mississippi “ 
Hattlesburg* gs pO G. WEL 
Refers yee et Bank of Commerce at ‘nis — 
Holly Spring* (Marshall)................... 





F. t 
Jackson” ( esac scusstausetdbes Williamson & Potter 


German-American Bank Building. 


8T. LOUIS. 

LEE W. GRANT, Suc. to Mills & Grant, 219 North 
4th st. Commercial and corporation law. Re- 
fers to American es k, St. Louis. 

EDWIN whe PULLER 609 & 610 k of Com’ ce Bldg. 

ties : Corporation, insurance, 
ao probate law. Depositions taken. 
attention to interests of non-residents. 
tw State Bank, Franklin Bank and Scudder- 


Gale G L 
WALKER & JOURDAN, Rooms 325, 326 & 827 Com- 
mercial Bldg. (B. F. Walker, formerly Attor- 
of Missouri; Morton Jourdan, 


formerly Ass't Attorney- -General of Missouri.) 
hanics’ Bank and State Bank. 


References: Mec 





MONTANA. 
* (Yellowstene)..............<<--- G. A. Lane 
Boulder (Jefferson) PS * Thomas T. Lyon 
PID < cncncccaccécduchtasonl -L. 
Butte* (Silver Bow).............-...+-.«-- R, COOMBE 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Dillon* (Beaverhead)................--- W. 8. Barbour 
Glasgow* (Valley).............--+-.....- John J. Kerr 


fers to Lewis Bros. eee 











EES ew’ 
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NEBRASKA, 






urora* (Hamilton) 
ia tay C. KEITH. Refers to First National Bank and 
State Bank. A general law Collec- 
Seluy and ceacgrepber ilies 
and sten er ce. 
no 5 sls 
( Did sasnediliteds scweaksel A. L. B 
Refers to Bank of Elgin, Neb 
Beatrice* (Gage)............. riggs, Rinaker & Bibb 
Benkelman* A esececsbonccegdaumeeil J.8. Weat 
Bloomington (Franklin). -A. H. Byrum 
Blue Hill (Webster), . . --A. M. Walters 
Central Ci: sso! Osertiek . E. Dorshemmer 
Clarkson (Colfax).. vs to Schuyler 
Columbus* (Platte) ...........---.--.+..-. C. J. Garlow 
Refers to Columbus State Bank. 
SIR ion -.... ccavewescncbhdan M. H. Fleming 
David City (Butler).. vcokaseneds capapalnan Bros 
DE diiinens Indnocaceeccesubad Christy & Boden 
(Jefferson)................ Jay B. McDowell 
Sout c (Richardson) .............. ames E. 4 
Dodge) . . noe eae k 
ational Bank. 


Refer to the Commercial N 


Fullerton* (Nance) .. + eeeneeee W. F, Critchfield 
Geneva" (Fillmore)............ coeseond . Carson 
Gothen (Dawson)........ enneecceee-W. D. Griffis 
Grafton (Fillmore) .................-.-- Send to Sutton 
Grand Island* (Hall)......... ssseee Ashton & Mayer 
Harvard (Clay)..................-- THOS. H. MA $s 
Refers to National and U: State Banks. 

me (4 Gaye nde vipeelen ‘ — 

i FED coccccccsngnh: sides A. Ready 
Heleeas vite Ee - THOS. C. GUARSHALL 


Refers ry pn bank in Hebron. A general law 
practice. 7 and stenographer in office. 
FAREED coven centseunbaeskacds Hall & Reed 
Ho (Colfax) eidecsondscnccudeeal Send to Schuyler 
Hyannis* (Grant).................... W.L. Matthews 
Refers to the _—_ of Hyannis. 


me ~ 2 | ae WARREN PRATT 
hes to City National Bank and Farmers’ Bank. 


Leigh ( Solfax, 2 ERB jena t Schuyler 
MEE) ccaccoscccccccssocecds to uyler 
Lincoln* (Lancaster)............ .. Michael Sickafoose 
Refers to First: National Bank, Falls City Neb. 
Linwood (Butler)...................- Send to Schuyler 
Madison* (Madison)..................-. ames N 
Refers to First National Bank of Madison. 
MoCook*(Red Willow).................. ~~ W. Cole 
Minden (Kearney) ............ cobncmepnea Godfrey 
Nebraska pons See Warren & Jackson 
Neligh * {4 PD .40~ cconcccctsculpiun N. D. Jackson 
Neen ED ie cnsccvicessctsubansee H. W. SHORT 


Attorney. Notary Public and Collector. Twenty- 
five years practice in the courts of Nebraska 
References both banks of Nelson. 





Nerfolk* (Madison) ..... .Geo. A. Latimer 
North Platte* ame Sage J. 8. H d 
Oakdale* ( Antelope) .. esee.d. F. Boyd 
Octavia (B e utler) .. ... Send to ‘Schuyler 


IOHN W . = 412 New York Life Bldg. Refers 

to to Nebraska National Bank of Omaha and 
Gas Compa: 

BLACKBURN & McKINWEY. Attorneys for The 
Cudahy Packing Co., Packers National Bank, 
South Omaha, and the Packers Collection 
Agency. Refer to any bank or business house 


maha. 
A. : CHURCHILL, (ex-Attorney General of Ne- 
pany om Suite 516 N. Y. Life Bldg. Refers to 








bank in Omaha. 
ONeill (Holt) 
R. R. Dickson. 

T. V. Golden. Refers to First Nat'l Bank, O'Neill. 
cin ocvk cocensetguccoes Thomas L. Hail 
Osceola (Po i Pddsdndecnce cocccutanite H. M. Marquis 

, (Furnas) .. reonecaninaaas H. Sherwood 
Pawnee Vity* (Pawnee) . Pe . Lindeay 
Pender* (Thurston) .................se0+. R. G. 8 

Refers to State Bank of Pender and First Nat. B’k 
Randol A= idiitengandede >. tf 
Rising City (Butler)............... to City 
EE wae: to Schuyler 

P REED . coscccancecec wanted 
I ig codccctapscccsvecdih Send , Satton 
BE CODERS ccc cccccececccccaccenses 1. ALLEN 
Seward* (Seward)....................- Noval Brothers 
Shelton (Buffalo)... ................ r E. Phelps 
South Omaha (Douglas)...........Duffie & Van Dusen 
St. Edward (Boone) .................... G. L. Bowman 
St. Paul* (Howard) .................... B. D. Hayward 
Stanton* (Stanton).......................- I. N. Vining 
Stromsburg (Polk) .....................- E. E. Stanton 
Superior (Nuckolls) ............ccccceeees F. M. Sweet 
Sutton (Ciay).. ------F. B. HAWK 

Refers to First National and Sutton Nat'l Banks 
 nkccn cécniiedesd cbwhnite th C. W. Beach 

ecumseh A ryan j M B.C. True 
Ulysses (Butler) . C. M. Skiles 
Verona (Clay)..... Send to Sutton 
A ey HT xon) * ‘a : Brown 

‘ayne* ( . M. Northrop 
Weat Point* (Cuming .- Uriah Brunner 
Wisner (Cuming)...... ..-Oliver Oleson 
EE Dancesecctschnosccbac Geo. W. Bemis 

NEVADA. 

Anustin* (Lander)................ WALTER C. GAYHART 

Collections and general practice. 

Carson City* ( BU eccccccsse scccusetanghas . Coffin 
Reno* (Washoe)... .............0+ «eee Wm. bd es 
City* (Story). .......ce0<-...- . Pyne 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 











( 
( piiea Somersworth 
Keene* ( en seee+--- Batohelder & Faulkner 
ja* (Belknap)................ Jewett & Plummer 
Lancaster* (Coos)................ .Fletcher Ladd 
*¢ boro) .. Burnham, ‘Brown & Warren 
MNashua* (Hillsboro)................ William J. 

Ni ST ET 
Peterboro (Hillsboro) .............- James F. Brennan 
Refers y the First National Bank of Peterboro. 
Portamouth (Rockimgham).......... William H. Paine 
Rochester (Suradford} phe sevinss ccs Send te Somersworth 
Somersworth (Strafford)...............Wm. F. aes 

Whitefield (Coos) ...............0000..-.. C. E. W. 
Wolfboro (Carroll)..............---+-....5. W. Ablott 
NEW janes. 

Asmagees (= 

— 

I Waddioe aahese Van Buskirk & ‘Parker 
I Midere” 7. + enomabbentan a5 
Bordentown (Burlington)..............Isaac E. Antrim 
now be 9 sy Wadcbeceda Robert R. La Monte 





Refers to Central 
Hackensack* (Bergen).................- Cc. W. 
Hackettstown (Warren) .................. H. W. Hunt 
(Hudson) ................ — ~ Je City 
Hoboken (Hudson) ...................- x. C. 
Jersey City* (Hudson)........... wWitiiam P. MARTIN 
Oakland ave. 


Long. Branch (Monmouth) 
homas P. Fay (of Fay & Van Note). 

Clarence G. Van Note (of Fay & Van Note). 
Manasquan (Monmouth).............Parker & Pearce 


Matawan (Monmouth).......... ...Send to 
Morristown* (M ) Se dh seenecheteccs Guy Minton 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Mount Holly* (Burlington)........ Walter A. Barrows 
Newark* ( ) 
DANIEL F. BYRNE, 22 Clinton street. Collections 
a rye F 
WILLIAM P. MARTIN. 


New Brunswick* (Middlesex)..... Warren R. Schenck 
Refers to National Bank of New Jersey and Peo 
ple’s National Bank. 

Ocean City (Cape May)........... Albert A. Howell 
Refers to Central Trust Co. 







Orange (Essex)............-..........David R. Snever 
Passaic (Passaic) ..................--....Wm. W. Scott 
Paterson* (Passaic)....... .James G. Blauvelt 
Piainfield (Union)................. --Reed & ( ee 
Princeton (Mercer) ade F. A. Dennis 
Rahway (Union) ................-.<<««- L a Lupton 
Red Bank (Menmouth)............. Applegate & 


Ratherford (Bergen) . . ....James W. Miller 
Refers to Chas. Burrows, cashier P eople’s Bank & 
Trust Co. and Cook Conkling of Rutherford. 

Somerville* (Somerset) ...............James L. Griggs 

Trenton* (Mercer) 

Samuel Walker, Jr., 105 E. State st 
Ween (Middlesex)... Send to New Brunswick 
Woodbury* (Gloucester)............ David O. Watkins 


NEW MEXICO. 
Albuquerque* (Bernalillo) ....... Thos. N. W Lys 
oot 


Clayton* (Union).......... - Smith 
East Las Vegas (San Miguel) .. — & Fort 
Folsom (Union)............ ...--.----Send to Cla 
Las V * (San Miguel).......... ..... L - e= aS 
Santa Fe* (Santa Fe)............. George W 

Silver City* (Grant)........... RI CHMOND P. BARNES 

Refers to Silver City National Bank 
ee J. D. Brooks 
NEW YORK. 
Adams (Jefferson) .........-......--. Fred. B. Waite 


Refers to Citizens’ National Bank 
Aloany” (alneny) .---Countryman, Du Bois & Bevans 
).- 


Amsterdam (M — ane ..... Sullivan & Barke 
Auburn* (Cayuga)...... nderwood, Storke & Seward 
Batavia* (Genesee) .................-. Arthur E. Clark 
Binghamton“ (Broome)....... Carver, Deyo & Jenkias 
Brockign® (Monroe). ............- ...Send te Rochester 
Broo (Kings) See New York City. 


Buffalo* (Erne) 
CHARLES R. & CLARENCE U. CARRUTH, 53 & 54 
White Bldg, also 309 Broadway, New York Ci 
Careful and conscientious attention given 


all kinds of legal business, including collections 
and depositions. Refer to City Bank and Ger- 
man Bank. 


CLINTON & CLARK, 1012 Guaranty Bldg. 
Marine Bank of Buffalo. 

Cambridge (Washington). . ..-..£liot B. Norton 
Refers to Jerome B. Rice & Co., Seedsmen. 
Canajoharie (Montgomery)....C. W. &). C. WHEELER 
A general law practice. Refer to National Spraker 
Bank and Canajoharie National Bank. 

) «0+0-+-----... Henry M. Field 


Refer to 





-. Geo. D 
ay Bank of California at Virginia City. 


























Chautauqua). . 
Refer to Jamestown National 


Bank. 
Tohnstow n* (Fulton) ............. FAYETTE E. MOYER 
Refers to Bradstreet’s and the een 
Keeseville (Essex)...................---. oo T. Hewitt 


* (Uls' 
04 Bin, Atkins, 43 John st. Refers to Kingston 
National Bank 


Howard C . 29 Estrand. Refers to National 
Bank of out. 

7 SE a eee Gaskill 
Refer to Niagara County National Bank and Na- 
tional Exchange Bank. 

Malone* (Frank! i atatens FREDERICK 6. aes 
: People’s Nat'l & Farmers’ 
(Cortland).........-.++++-- Send to © Cortland 
Massena (St. Lawrence) .- . assess B. 


Watson 
References: People’s Bank of Potsdam, N. 
and J. Van Vranken, receiver of the rational 
— of Potedam and refer to Massena Banking Co. 


of Massena. 
Middletown ( | ESTE John C. R. Taylor 
Mount Vernon (Westchester) ..Ostrander & Craw 
New’ ( DS linivndaneeenedaee Jonathan 


New elle (Westchester) ....... John F. Lambden 


NEW YORK* (New York) 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 
FRANK C. BARKER, 44 oe st. Refers to Hide & 
Leather National Ban 
CARTER, HUGHES & ll Suite 150-160, 96 
Broadway, and 6 Wall st. ‘(See card.) 
a MARTIN & STEPHENS, en Bidg, 
20 Bi — (Henry Melville, William 
Martin mos H. Stephens). 
POWELL & CADY (OmarPowell. Daniel L.Cad iy), 208 
Broadway, N. Y., and 113 Montague st., Brook- 
lyn. Counsel for Gilbert Elliott Law Co and 
‘or Attorneys’ and Agencies’ A 
Special attention to litigated cases in State and 
nited States courts. (See card back page.) 
JAMES C. evancan, Stewart Bldg, 280 Broadway. 
General law practice and consulting counsel. 
0 B. THOMAS, 243 Broadway. General law practice. 
Collection department. C«nsulting counsel. 
FRANK T. WELLS, 44 Pinest. Refers to People’s 
Trust Company of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 


co P. PHILIP, 26 Court st. Refers to Nassau 
at’l Bank and the German-American Bank. 


a. & CADY, 113 Montague st. 


Ogdeusb Falls (Niagara) setebesoae Ely, patie & Cohn 
J.A .— 


Refer to National State Bank, Farmers & Merch- 
ante’ State Bank, and Cen 





( . H. Baxter 
Be MO (Watts)... ..ccccccccccccacces John T. Knox 
Platte (Clinton) . .................-8. A. Kellogg 
Potedam (St. Lawrence)...........-.- W. M. Hawkins 
ee gr, ll (Dutchess) ......-.- Martin Heermance 
Pulaski ( Sr ietadanenaes puntagae & Whitney 

Refer to ki National Bank 

Rhinebeck (Dutchess) .............. Martin Heermance 
Riverhead* (Suffolk). ..................--. J. W. Hand 


ester* (Monroe) 

BROWN & POOLE, (Selden S. Brown, Harry Otis 
Poole) 337 &338 Powers Bl dg. Practice in City, 
State and Federal courts. Refer to Traders 
National Bank. 

eae hy BURNS, ives & Barry Bldg. Refers 

Adriance Platt ec Co., Rochester; D. 8. 
Mor an & Co., Buffalo, and Otto Gas Engine 

8, Philadelphia, Pa. 
me. a FANNING, Wilder Bldg. Special attention 
to mercantile collections. Refers to Traders’ 
National Bank, or any of the City 7. 





Canandaigua* (Ontario 
Refers to McKechnie & Co., bankers. 


(Ex- Corpofation Counsel). 
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to National Bank. 


Syracuse* (Ononé 
COVILLE & DIXON, 23 & 25 Everson Bldg. Special 
to commercial and real estate la 
Refer to Bank of Syracuse. 
WILLARD A. GLEN, 36-38 Wieting Block. 
attention to estiabiiens and ee 


Hpren al pre ofthe bat.” Batr 








WILSON & COBB, Third National Bank Bldg. Re- 
fer to Third National Bank. 
Tonawanda (Erie) catia is tim anion acai —; Pte. 
(Rensselaer. Seecccoccaccesecoses 0. 
Utica* (Oneida)............... & De 
Virgil ( ER EL to © 
arrensburgh (Warren)..............-- L. C. Aldrich 
ueren” Seineen) pecincedwedcskbus dhs Maree 
( rey; > eel A. D. 
Refers to the Old National Bank of Whitehall. 
Plains" (Westchester). ...... Wilson Bro Jr. 
to County Bank at ong Island City. 
Refers t 
Yonkers (W: syd anvinotbs Wa. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Ashboro* (Randolph)................ Wm. C. Hammer 
Asheville* (Buneosabe) aot Par 
McCall & Rogers. Refer to the Battery Park Bank. 
Carthage* (Moore) ...JNO. W. HINSDALE. Collections. 
Charlotie* (Mecklen’ Clarkson & Duls 
Durham* (Dur ) & Foushee 
Elizabeth City* (Pasquotauk)............. ¥F. Lamb 
Fayetteville* NO. W. HINSDALE 
Gastonia ( ) William H. Lewis 
Greensboro* (Guilford) SHAW & —- 
ice in U. S. and State Courts. Refer to 


Piedmont Bank, or any bank or business man in 


Greenville* (Pi & Long 

High Point ‘Gatland kai “STEDMAN. F RAGAN 
Refer to National Bank of High Point, the Bank 
of Guilford, Greensboro, N. (., or any business 
man in High Point. 

Hot Springs (Madison)..................... I. N. Ebbs 

Jefferson* (Ashe) ...............--...---- 


Ww.R. 
Refers to M A. D. Reynolds, Bristol, Tenn. 
Lexington* on Oe bidaane eer Walser & Walser 


Monroe* (Union). . -Covington & Snedwine 
-_ Refer to People’ 8 Bank, and — bea at & Co. 
Airy ( De besoncenboccen sees s) 
New Base havens edt conagatbcule engin B. Wison 
* (Wake 
A. B. ANDR , Jr. Commercial law. Refers to 
Citizens’ National Bank. counsel for 


Southern Railway Co. 
JNO. W. HINSDALE. sy A The banks of 


Raleigh and Fa: a ; The a 
Court Judges 0 ‘rhe H.'B. Claflin 
Danham, ae & Gi, Mutual Reserve Fund 


Life Assoc., New York; Penn wn 4 Life 
Assoc., Philsdelphia; Strouss Bros. & Co., 
Baltimore. Compiler’ of the Abstract of the 
Commercial Laws of North Carolina in the 
AMERICAN BANK REPORTER. 


ingham* (Richmond).......... Cameron Morrison 

een REE Te Ww. D. Merritt 
Refers to the People’s Bank of Roxboro. 

Rutherfordton* (Rutherford).... ........... S. Gallart 


fers to Kank of Rutherfordton. 
) .-Gidney & Webb 
—— & Turner 





Wilmington -B. 
Winston* (Forsythe).............. Jones & Patterson 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Bathgate (Pembina) ........ A a heidadeba os W. J. Burke 


BISMARCK* amexsetgn) 
A. T. PATTERSON, successor to Newton & Patterson. 
Refers to the Bismarck Bank. 


Bottineau (Bottineau)................. Send to Towner 
Devil's Lake* (Ramsey).............- E. A. MAGLONE 
Refers to First Netonal Bank of Devil’s Lake. 
Dickinson* (Stark). . -----James G. Campbell. 

Refers to First National Bank. 
Ellendale* (Dickey).................A. D. Flemington 
ae? (Cass) 
.'H. BARNET, Rooms 8 & 9 Morton Block, Broad- 
way. Collections promptly attended to. 
ee & ENGERUD, Smith Block. Refer to 
First and Red River Valley National Banks. 


8S. G. Roberts. Refers to Red River Valley Nat'l 


Bank and First National Bank. 
Grafton* (Walsh)......- 
Refer to Gratton National Bank 


--Phelps & Phelps 





Grand 
canes é & NGS & GUTHRIE Refer te to Merchants’ National 
Wardner, Bushnell, 
Gleuner Cos of C 
TRACY R. BANGS. Refer to a ee oe B’k. 
= IRON Hf F. Selby 
La Moure* (Lamoure)............. W.S. Blackwell 
Refers to State of Hagel, 3 N. D. 
State Bank of Kulm, N.D ver idational 
Bank of Jamestown N 
Mandan* Possess guadeee qccamseaueen See 
Minot* (Ward)...... pibdich dade Send to Towner 
Northwood (Grand Forks) .............-M. V. Linwell 
Rugby ER RN ER c= Send to Towner 
Towner* OE?) -<3 ehneks beaenemit had 
to in Willems” Ward P cect promngey a y 
Henry Counties. hetens to teens Mere ere a. 
Valley ity (Barnes).....--..- "MARTIN E. REMMEN 
ers to First National Bank and any business 
house in Valley City 
Wah: * (Richland)...... sccocciosdos W- aE aOEe 
Williston (Williams) ................. Send to Towner 
Willow City (Bottinean)........ .-Send to Towner 


OHIO. 


i 
ers 
See 





tions. Notary public and stenographer. Business 
for non-residents given prompt attention. 






Barnesville (Belmont)...... ........... P & Crew 
Batavia* (Clermont) .............. ing & MeDonald 
Bellefontaine* (Logan) .......... Chamberlin & Newell 
Blanchester (Clinton)..................- Jos. M. Brant 
Bewling Green* (Wood)........... Nearing & Painter 
Bremen pana deiecuasnndusdaal Send to > * 
Bryan* (Williams)..................-.- John B. 
we by (Crawford) ...............-- Edward Vollrath 
*( BD, cas eduadesncashsduaethad J. B. Worley 
Caldwell* (Noble) ....................--- D. 8. Spri 
Cambri (Guernsey) ...... PORES. Theo. E. 
Camden (Preble) ................0.-.- Frank G. Shuey 
Canal OM CONRED ods 0s bene ecccesas A. J. Kittinger 
iton* (Stark) 
MILLER & POMERENE, Central Aaantage Bank Bldg. 
fer to any k'in the city. 
Comet CWE) 60.0000 cscens cssedcsoncd Amos Bixby 
Carrollton* ( Ley ot rer Mortland 
Refers e Cummings Ban 
Coalima® (Mercer) ..... occ. cc ccccccccccce- Joh er 
Cheshire (Gallia). . ..Send to Gallipolis. 
Chillicothe* (Ross).......-..........--- Wilby G. Hyde 


CINNATI* (Hamilton) 

SCOTT BONHAM, Lincoln Inn Court, 519 Main st. 
Refers to, National Lafayette Bank. General 
law and ‘collections. Special attention to in- 
solvency and probate matters. Practice in 
State and Federal courts. — ~ aaery taken. 
Notary and stenographer in 

WM. E. BROOKS, Rooms 15 & 16 Carlisle Bldg. 
Special attention to commercial litigation, col- 
lections, probate, insolvency and attachment 
cases. Long distance telephone. Notary and 
stenographer in office. 





Cleveient Cote 
E. PATTERSON, 201 Mohawk iis. 


eens oe 
—— 


Pabiishin 
Penfield Co., poe the + tee 8.8 
mercial Agency, Allen B. Wrisley Co. Go. "Cheag. 
ARTHUR A. STEARNS, | sis Bociety for r Savings Bldg 
‘tion to seBpetann and cones 


lgation 


Notaries and ay 


a See Refers to State <4 
JAS. M. WILLIAMS, 204 Superior st. Commercial 
ae collections. Refers toCen- 


tral and Union Nat’) B’ks and Sav. & Trust Co. 
JOHN 0. WINSHIP, Blackstone Block. Refers to 
Cleveland National Bank. 


Columbus* (Franklin) 
F. F. D. ALBERY, Room 40, Board of Trade. At- 
for ercial National Bank and Ses- 


sions & Co., Investment Bankers. 
ALBERY & ona, —y - South High st. Steno- 


grapher and Notary for depositions. Refers to 
Uhio National onal Bank, Commercial Nat'l Bank, 
ls Judge or wholesale house in Columbus. 


r Building 
frinker & rinker — 


Corning (Perry) (Putnam) ............- md = a 
(PETG) ccccccccccccccs coccccsess r 
Miami) 

J. Guy O'Donnell. 
Cuyahoga Falls (Summit) ..............-. C. N. Russell 
Dayton* (Mon 

W. E. BEE . Collections and com- 

TSCHALL ie gekt. 
ate + ages = “CRA ORD&LIM T, 1 to4 Becke) 

Bldg. Refer to all banks. 
Defiance’ (Defiance)...........-...------ M. E. tt 
De Graff women dailadese coeds socio Huston & Curl 
Delphos 


tees ane tnrinnnonsnns EEO Ey Keove 
EE SI Sk A. W. Elson 


Dennison ( 
East Liverpoa (Columbiana). neem ~ & Grosshans 


Eaton* (Preble). 2....+..-.-.--.--++-+- ames L. sayler 
Elyria* (Lorain).............+-se0ses--eee+s Lee Stroup 
Findlay* (Hancodk eects egnaane wanda L. A. Carabin 
Re to roan 4 Banking Co. 
Fostoria (Se cLesensedess -sedtesec T. P. Johnston 
Reters to Robbins Bros & Co., jew 
eee. (Sandusky) .......-...--...++--- 
ion (Crawford)........... ..-.++-- 
Galltp Pc es. ° ‘. GRADBURY 


fers to First National Bank. Special attention 
to commercial and probate practice. Notary and 
8 her in office. 








Savings & Banking Co., Singer Mfg Co., W.J. 
O'DonnellElevator Co. and Barrett rewing Co. 
FRANK R. MERCHANT, 618 Society tor Savings Bldg. 
Refers to First National Bank, standard Sew- 





Hillsboro* ( ¢ 
Refers to Franklin Bank, Ar- | Huron (Sandusky).......--.--..--------.--- C 
mour Packing Co. and any basi- [ronton* (Lawrence) 
ness house or commercial agency | J@ckson i ackson) 
in the city. Commercial law, as Jefferson* (Ashtabula)...............--- » a E. ‘Hawley 
ALFRED GROVES, | signments, corporation and gen- | Kent (Portage).........-.--------.-- Send to Ravenna 
eral practice in any court. Re- | Kenton« (E om -- Fchnson &J 
507 Johnston Bldg. } ports promptly made. No charge ter* (Pairfield)...... -....------ C. M. Strickler 
| unless successful. Notary and | Lebanon* (Warren)..............-..... R. J. Shawhan 
one pher in office. Collec- | Leetonia (Columbiana). .....-.-...--- John B. soon 
n charges--10% on first $100; | Leipsic (Putmam)... ....--.-.----<-+0000:- J. H. Lowb 
_ in excess to $1,000. Usual | Lima* (Allen)..................... LAMISON & THRIFT 
division with attorneys. Refers to any bank in Lima. 
; a 
W. J. DAVIDSON, St. Paul Bldg, 111 E. Fourth st. | Lisbon* (Columbiana) ..... .......++-.++- J. A. Mente 
General law practice and collections. Commer- | Logan* (Hocking) 
cial litigation. Refers to Equitable Nat'l Bank. : 9 ht. 
JOHNSON & LEVY, Chamber of Commerce B Dene 4 stent 
Refer to Equitable National Bank, Members ot | L . ----Lincoln & Lincoin 
Attorneys National Clearing House. i Goume.. “seo-4 Winey Hsien 
OTTO PFLEGER, 483 Johnston Bldg. Kefere to | Malte. forame),;------Send ip MePannderiie 
‘ou ational and German Nation ~ 
Claims against tnsolvents, replevins and at- pene leading specialty. Attorney for Cit- 
a specially attended to. Commercial Marietta® (Wee gton). pees : UNDERWOOD & LUDEY 
er to Citizens’ Nation Strecker Bros. 
WINKLER & ROGERS, 601 & 602 Johnston Bldg. and Marietta Mfg. Co. Attorneys for R. G. Dun 
References: Union Savings Bank & Trust Co., & Co. and Snow-Church Co. General law practice. 
Louis Amber me & Co., M. & A. Isaacs, H. & Gg. Notary and stenographer in office. 
Feder and H. Wolff & Co. Prompt and efficient | warion* (Marion) J.F. MeNeal « Sons 
collection department. Depositions carefully | yartinsviile (Clinton) Se eee 
— Corporation, commercial and insur- Marysville SR cccnks ocesvnunll J. e ‘Game 
eres Massillon* (Stark).........-..-.. Orlando C. Volkmer 
Circleville* (Pickaway)................- y Jomb (Hancock) .........-...-..-- ey c 
paren oon, H. A. Weldon | \¢-Connelaville" (Morgan)......... .--+<+ H. E. Foster 
HART, CANFIELD & CALLAGHAN, 306-309 Beck man Seeeiiain dieamanaienst pocoesseaaan we a 
Bidg. Refer to Central National Bank, Dime | widdietown (Butler)..........-.- Donley & Rhonemus 


~~ pc law and collections poungily attend- 
Minster (Auglaize --«e+e+-Send to St. Mary's 





ing Machine Co. and The Loew Filter Co. cf 








Cleveland. Cerporation and general law. 


). 

Mount ee (Madison) vesesomes Mitchell & Tanner 
Mount Vernon” (Knox Moore 

Newark* (Licking) 
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Norwalk* “4 Nad dépusccedawunal Bentley & Stewart 
Ottawa* (Putmam).................. Charles T. 
ee ee L. H. Wells 
Refers to W. B. Wells, Vice-Pres't of Third Na- 
tional Bank of Bt , Mo., and Caleb A. Shera, 
pacers tes Tees rate 
iv. ID). cece cesecess wands. 
Piqua (Miam) és seneeeeeees-C, B. Jamison 
Port Clinton* (Ottawa)................ A. True 
Pt.W ( was) .Send toNewC 
Portsmouth< ( easceececsceecee «« Noah J. Dever 
Ravenna* 
Cc. D. INGEL » Refers to Second National Bank 


and any business house in Raveana. All 
business given prompt Eheaien, incl 
ections Notary Public. 


eee wmmennnne 


probate and coll: 


E. W. Maxscn. 


tional Banks of Ravenna. 





Ripley an avesocscasses Wo DD 
Reseville (Muskingum).......... ohn W. Willams 
Salem (Columb cal L. Taylor & M 
umbiana)........... .... 
Salinoville (Columbiana)... Te G, Moore 
Sandusky* (Erie).......... .....-.... ur Phinney 
Sardinia (Brown) Vi osecccsccsseueeinehaa rs het gg 
Springfield (Clark) ......-..05 «00: . Bassett, Jr 
Bookwalter Block. Refers to Lagonda Nat'l Bank 
pop rt path esiadtieaa ss tt 
Mary (Auglaize)................ alloc oone 
Steubenville \Jefterson) cocccccscousecesses P. P. Lows 
Thurman (Gallia) ................... to polis 
Tiffin* Do cbdésencessssphounabsbeas Rush Abbott 


Refers to Tiffin National Bank. 


TOeMITTENDEN & CUITTEROES, Drummond Block. 
Commercial law and coll 


ections a specialty. 
Refer to Ketcham National Bank, Mershante & 
Bank, and wholesale trade ot 


i 
JOHN f i cave DER, iis Tepe gy all 


= Savin 


d corpo ration la 


Long distance A ~~ 


orthern Nat’) Bank ona Ohio Savings Bank. 
Pittsburg, Buffalo New York and other refer- 
L. Hi PIKE, 901 Gardn er Building. General prac 
1 er ene 
tice in all courts and collections. Refers to th 


red. 


Northern National Bank. 





Toronto (Jefferson)..............-....+--- 8. B. Taylor 
Uhrichaville (Tuscarawas) .......... to 
Uv Upper Sandusky: CW yandot Saeendd ----H. H. Newell 
U s+ seeeeeee-Hober Kemaga 
Refers to nai Bank of Urbana and Cham- 
we 
Van Wert* (Van Woon ccocccsuvonncepabag . L. 
kc cccnccasacsscccred to Gallipolis. 
Wapakoneta* (Augiaize).......... Anderson & Linzee 
Warren* (Trumbull)................. Wm. G. Baldwin 
C. H.* (Fayette) ........ W. Allen 
Refers to the Commercial Bank at this . 
Waverly* (Pike) ................. Caldwell 
‘eliston (Jackson) ..................---- A. E. Jacobs 
Refers to First National Bank of bebe % 7 
Wellsville (Columbiana) ETE PRES aS fs 
Wilm oo saad Slone, Martin * Clevenger 
Wooster* aoe pendseciecegundtba James E. Sayder 
Refers Wooster National Bank. 
— Springs (Greene)..............--- S. W. Dakin 
n* (Mahoning)............ J. Calvin Ewing 


bear Ae (Muskingum) 


QKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


R. H. Loofbourrow 
Refers to Star Grocery Co., 


Beaver* (Beaver) 
County Attorney. 
ral Kan. 


Liberal 
TE intineeess éccsccdéuseed Send to Ponca City 
E) Reno* (Canadian) -Baxter & Severy 
Gathrie* (Logan) ...............+ ccceee Fred. Pfendler 
Kildare (Kay)......... Send to Ponca Ci 
* (Kingfisher oa ton & Smi 
M (Logan) ......-. . H. Matthews 
Newkirk’ TRE: SOE Rouse 
Worman* (Cleveland) ........ .... Fisher & Hennessey 
* (0 OMA). ..+200+20-- Douglas & Douglas 
Orlando (Logan) ..............00-.+s-0+- Send to Perry 
Pawnee* (Pawnee). ..............--+.--- to Perry 


* Noble) 
Perrrinaldo Brown. Refer to Bank of Mulhal). Ukla. 
Ter., and People’s Bank. Blockton. 


Harris & Gum. Refer to Farmers & Merchants’ 


Bank and Exchange Bank. 


Ponca Pn. (Kay) 


Pond Creek” (G: 


Refer to Walton Bank and Bank. of Pond Creek. 
Stillwater* (Payne) 


rant 


een eteweeee reese 


boro* (Washington). . 


Refer to Shute & Foote, banke: 


Portland” (Multnomah) 


Ladd & Bush Bank ——-., 


The Dalles* (W 







Union* (Union) 





President First Nation 


Refers te First and Second Na- 








ee ee ewe n ene cease oe 


. Thos bg &E.B. Tongue 
[EMMONS & EMMONS 


Mays, Santigate 6 & Wilson 


Senator W. rt Washburn, 
Ex.-Gov. John z Prite 


bury, Judge E. 


ooeeesC. H. Marsh 


tions taken. 
ce. Refers to 


A. A. Frasier 


adoodh 


‘ton, Iowa. 


oe to Pe 
rsoll & West 


-JOHN A. CARSON 


D. Carson 


. Ames, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


2 Pécuscocsce MoCready & Moore 
JAS. L. SCHAADT, Dist.A ttorney for Lehigh county. 
Refers to Allentown 


or Second National Banks. 
& ATKINSON. Solicitors for First 
Bank of Altoona. 
Allison W. Porter, Mateer Building. 

HORACE G. STOVER pene & 7, ae icholson Bldg. 

Refers to First National Bank. 

. Devit 
iin dhinenseosiasseds Dale 
Benton (Columbia) .... ................... S. B. Karns 


Refers to F.rst National — of Dushore, Pa. 
Bethlehem (Northam pen). 3 
Blooms 


Allegheny* ( 

Allentown’ 

LEISENR! 
National 


Bradford W. H. Byles 
Brock Jefferson). ......... H. B. + eae 
J . Alexander C.&John M. W 
Refer to the National Bank of Brookville, Pa 
Carbondale (Lackawana)...............James E. Burr 
Carlisle* (Cumberiand) .............. Herman Berg, Jr 
Reters to ony ban bankor person inthe cit 
ang eae, t Pranklin).........HOWARD F. NOBLE 
Refers to Valley National Bank of Chambersburg 
and First National Bank of Greencastle, Pa. Gen- 
eral law and collections. Business for non-resi- 
dents given prompt attention. Charges reasonable. 
( -A. B. Geary 


Refers to First National Bank, Delaware County 
National Bank, Chester National Bank and Dela- 
ware County Trust, Safe Deposit & Title Ins. Co. 


Clarion* ( bons Reid & Maffett 
Refer to the First and Second National Banks. 
eld* ( Piipadsececcass- cote ne Betts 
(Payette)................- m. A. 
Rn cissccqnasnal iA N. Granda 
Danville* Be eos i ieathivensoqhess 
Easton* (Northampton) ...... W.S.& My iinkParmieK 
(Wm. 8. Kirk oar Ex-Attorney-General 
= a S. Commissioner), S. W. Cor 
Emporium* ( — .C. W. Shaffer 


). 

ers to the First National Bank of Emporium. 

Erie* (Erie) 

HAROLD M. STURGEON. Refers to Second Nat'l 
Bank and Ball & Colt, bankers. General law 
and collections. Business for non-residents 

receive — attention. 
L. Kahle 


Refers to Fran Sav. Bank & cer: B’k. 


burg* (Adams)........ 
Greengburg* (Westmoreland). FRANK B. HARGRAV 
. Martz & Rupe 


eee (Mercer). . oe 


a wU UStwN CARTER TER Room 2, Kelker Bldg. Refers 





<;—~< ty rust Co. and Harrisburg Na- 
tional Bank. 

H. L. Nisaley. 7 North 34 st. 

8. 5. Rup ‘ers to the Harrisburg Trust Co. 

Wolfe & Bailey. Refer to Harrisburg Nat’! Bank. 
Haselton (Luzerne) .. John J. Kelley 

Refers to Hazelton “National Bank. 
Hollidaysburg* John ame Snyder 
Honesdale* (Wayne)...................--- T. Searle 
Hummelstown — T. Schaffner 
Huntingdon* (Hun ngdon).. Horace B. Dunn 
Johnstown (Cambria) ....................- . H. Kuhn 
Lancaster* y= <pry Seba ecencedt Junius B. Kaufman 


*( 

Lewisburg (Union) M. Edward Shan ian 
Refers to Lewisburg National Bank. mg 

Lewistown* (Mifflin)............. arr Lantz 


( 
—_ re a Ditivecnned sencseuhen T. Hall 
rir bo a: ; i. We “ines 
peecry A hanes « " Horace De Y. Lents 


ay - to the Carbon Ae Second National Banks 


McKeesport (Allegheny) ... ..W. A. APPLEGATE 
Refers to the fod K 8 Bank. 
Meadville* (Crawford)....... 


. Joshua Douglass 
Media* (Delaware) William ( — | Abenamier 
Mercer* (Mercer)................+«.- ... Jobn W. Bell 


Miffiinburg (Union) ...............-.- Horace P. Glover 
Milton (Northumberland) ........... Frank M. Reber 
Mount el (Northumberland) . J. E. Basi 

Mount Pleasant (Wesmoreland)......... Nevin A. Cort 
Nanticoke (Luzerne) . H. P. Robins 


Refers to Firat National Bank. 
New Castle* Cownenes » * 
fers to the First Nat'l Bank. 


H. K. GREGO 

CHAS. E. MENARD. 115% Washington st. Special 
attention to commercial business. Collections 
n Mercer and Lawrence Counties. References: 
Citizens’ National Bank, J.J. Dean, wholesale 


J.N. Euwers Sons. 


Sones WM. F. “yO -- 
Wm. McNair 


PHILA DELPHIA* (Philadelphia) 

S. H. ALLEMAN (Law firm Sharp & Alleman) 
603 & 605 Chestnut st. Business established 
in 1867. Commercial, insurance law and col- 
lections. Collection department thoroughly 
— References: The Bradstreet Co. or 

any k or prominent business house in 
Philadelphia. 

A. 3. A L. J. BAMBERGER, Ledger’ puaane, 

ut st. Commercial law. Collections. 





Refer to Fourth Street National Bank, John & 





Philadelphia—Continued. 


Bldg. 


collections. to Phila- 
office — Maton Life Ins. Co. 
Snyder, Harris, Bassett & 


CARR —* Pi falas name pane 


J. R. CASSEL, 329 Drexel 
merciai law and 
elphia 


Law. General counsel 
for Shriver, Bartlett & Co. 

JOSEPH A. REED, 30 North Seventh st. Refers to 
Union Trust Co, Howett, Warner & Co., 
Ivins, Dietz & Commercial practice 
and collections a specialty. 

ma | BARTLETT & CO., 433, 435 and 437 Chest- 

tile collections. 


Mercan' 
H. VAN COURT CuMPANY, (Gone G. Cookman, 
), 404 Arch st. ercantile law an 
eR, American Shoe and 
Leather Association Reter to United States 
New York City; Powers & 


ab tear 
WAGNER & ‘TSCHUDY, 15 and 17 South Third st. 
Prompt attention given to claims of all hinds 
in Philadelphia and a the United 
States and C y=! Public. _— A 
Philadelphia ‘Trust & & Sate Deposit Co 


ieee ye 
Chantler, McGill & cree cena 
Pittston (Luzerne Ce fe 


a a t —~ 
Refers to Pennsylvania National 
»e. of Pottsville. 
Punxsutawney (Jefferson)............ acob L. Fisher 
Refers to First National and Gitisene Bauks. 


“ROBERT P *. y SHICK, 526 gen st. Corpora- 
commercial yt ay ties. theinges 
hoy aoneceideute rompt attention. Re 
fers to National Reading Trust 
Co. and awh Trust 
Renovo (Clinton). .............- Send tol Lock Haven 
Reynoldsville (Jefferson)...... ....-.- M. McDonald 
Refers to Firet National Bank and Reynoldsville 
Hardware Co. 


* (Lackawanna) 
— E. BOYLE, Burr Bldg. cee to any bank 


wholesale house in any ci 
CHARLES H. H. bg ee Exchange. Reters to 


hird National Banks and Lacka- 
a trast & Safe Deposit Co 
henandoah (Schuylkill)...... ward Ww. Shoemaker 
Smeth’ * (McKean).......... evsess--oe-k. R. Mayo 
South hem (Northampton) ...... J. D. Brodhead 
Suan (Northumberland). ........ KNIGHT & LOEB 
. to Come Payne & McCormick, bankers, 
illiamsport, Pa. 
—_ <--<- (Susquehanna)........... hn D. Miller 
fers to the First and City ational Banks. 
Tamaqua (Schuylkill) ................-..- H. B. Graeft 


Tionesta* (Forest)...............-.- 





ilkes Luzerne) 
= —. 34 People’s Bank B 


ial law and litigation as 
JOSEPH. MOORE. Pe Nee 


ee siden — and Wilkesbarre Deposi 


rie & Tamar Fee for Ly 
iamsport Passenger 
Prey on Willinanspoet 1 Water Co., Central Penn- 
sylvania Telephone Ce., The H. B. Claflin Co. 
and R. G. Dun & Co. 


W. C. GILMORE, Refers tothe West Branch Na- 
tional Bank. 


York* (York) 

John A. Hoober, Br omy | Title & Trust Bldg. 

John E. Kell. Refers to Drovers & Mechanics 
National Bank. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
mane oanm — daébese jaedanedond - feed Rom 
(Newport)................00- effield 

nw By =. apnpeeaacath’. i L. Jenks 


(Providence) 
—e & TOWER, Room 410, Industrial Trust Co. 
No. “ Westminster st. Refer to Indus- 
ufacturers’ National Bank 


Man 
tio National onal Bank. 
STEPHEN. J. I CASEY, Counsellor-at-Law, Banagan 


FRANK H. JACKSON, 49 Westminster st. Colleo- 
tions commercial 


Refers to Hon. 2 See. | Chief Jnemes 
of Rhode Island, Industrial Co. and Tam 





Jas. Dobson, John Wanamaker &CityTrustCo. 
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(kato oon z++++-Charlea B. 
Worsscsos (Providensei2-.--..--Ohas Fallon 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Aiken* (Aiken)...................-- Claude E. 
Refers to Bank of Aiken, F. B. Henderson B 
Barnwell* (Barnw - , Townsend&0’ Bannon 
Refer $0 Citivens’ Savings B 
Beaufort“ Beaufort)........ccccses coo W. I. Verdier 








See card on this page and on back cover.) 
Columbia* (Richland).......... ----Francis H. Weston 
Greenvilte’ ( Si edbabioch oni Isaac M. Bryan 
Y leeks ou Duncan & Sand 
mincing Oh ers 
Tan Gi oases 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen* (Brown)...............- Charles M. Stevens 
Refers to Aberdeen and First National Banks. 
ee alworth)......................W. R. Green 
{ * athe peseotaqasten Cuthbert & Jones 
{ Ree C. C. Morrow 

dwood* (Lawrence) ............... Coe & Edmonds 
Flandreau* (Moody)............-....--- GEORGE RICE 
General law collections. Refers y 
County and Flandreau 
Hot * (Fall River)............02-- E. R. Juckett 
Huron* ( S checsduodeuce idiccctbhednd John L. Pyle 
Madison* (Lake)............... D. D. Holdridge 
Milbank (Grant) .........--- ~~ 0.000 se000- Rix 
Re to Merchants’ Bank 
Mitchell’ ( A cnichnebpasnominatll H. E. Hitchoock 
} mrp * pra oeen ecbkeuesdescoeed A. Sutherland 
Refers to > the Hughes County Bank at Blunt. 
Pierre* (H: Jacacscccccnes cccencencess 
Rapid City* (Pennington).............. A. K. Gardner 


UX FALLS* (Minnehaha) 
BAILEY & he - Refer to Minnehaha and 
Sioux Falls National Banks. 


Cc. A. CHRISTOPHERSON, Edmison-Jameson Bldg. 
a and commercial litigation a spec- 
- Refers to State Banking & Trust Co. 
pavis, LYON rs GATES. Attorneys for State B’k'g 
& Trust Co. 


and Sioux Falls Water Co. Rafer 
ences: Any bank or business house in 


Sisseton (Roberts) ................. HOWARD BABCO K 
Etre (Bon Homme) ................ J. K. Stickne 
ermillion* (Clay)...........-......-- JARED RUNYA 
Watertown" ( Potccocs coedesue a" 
Webster* (Dey) iimingcvesennn+secoute E. W. Taylor 
a hg ‘armers & Merchants’ Bank and Secur- 
“J (Roberta).......-..--------- Howard Babcock 
to the Bank of Wilmot. 
Yankton* (Yankton)............. Holman & McDowell 
TENNESSEE. 
(Bullivan).................+- & ‘. 
> etch (Haywood)............... J. W. E. Moore 


Richardson 
and Third Nat'l Banks. 


.W.L 
Oa SWANEY in {SO0KE,, 300-303 
Clarksville* mas 


— de (Montage eeccceccesesss Fort * Scales 
Columbia* (Maury).....-........... Figures 
berland Gap (Claiborne) ........ J. H.S8. a 
town* (Carter)............ JOHN M. SIMERLY 
Refers to the People’s Ban 
Franklin* pe ram )- S$. S$. HOUSE 
Refers to Williamson County Banking & 4 Co. 
pode Bccaccecesccs covccccscecs 8. C. Brown 
Refers to First Natienal Bank. 
Jackson* (Madison) ......-..-..--..- William G. Lynn 


Lenoir ENED tinndccodscsecceed Send to Loudon 
*( ln iis can dbedescpnnbed John J. Blair 
Refers to the - pad Bank 


* ( 
Mom RANK P. ree. Counsel Home Insurance & 
Trust Co. a Order Knights of 
in Tennessee; Division Counsel Seuth- 
ern Ry. Co. Refer to any bank or merchant in 
Memphis. General practice and corporation 


law a ——— y- 
Morristown" ( er Shields & Mountcastie 
Nashville* (Davidson) ............. Akers & Childress 
“Collections exclusively 
Pulaski’ Ri cbdbatebbvcwddbeocegegesd Jno. T. Allen 
—— ( Di ats cudbesges beenute M. A. Cummings 
—— TWEED cnwane ashes s dade cscs: J. R. Smith 
Refers to the Bank of Watertown. 
Waverly* (Humphreys)................- F. Shannon 
TEXAS. 
Abilene* (Taylor).......-...---------.- Kirby & Kirby 
Refer to Steffens & Lowdon, bankers. 
Alvin (Brazoria) ...........-.-.----- Send to Columbia 
po see ane a am nonbeupéoweceeiil Send to Columbia 
BE CER conc cocccs cocesscoces O'Neal! & Culberson 
Austin’ avis gasenoccorvecosese Fitzhugh Thornton 


Refers to Cty National Bank of Austin, Tex., and 
Thornton oe Co. of Nevada, Mo. 

Bartlett (Williamson)..............-.. E. W. JOHNSON 

Commercial law = collections ape od attended 

oe to. Refers to First National Bank of Taylor, Tex. 





néddeciupooull L. J. & W. D. Wilson 

Refers to any business house 
Brown wood" ) cocescesoose Goodwin & Grinnon 
Cameron* (Milam) ...... «easeseeeses., LT. S. Henderson 





‘al 


he 


oo. Tot = Tex. 
W. B. oon 8. HAMILTON. salen te BS. sda Yona 
«Kiso 


eed: Baok of 


pe ayy ep oe ba 
Dallas* (Dallas).................. EDWIN 0. HARRELL 
235 Main st. Refers to the Nat'l Ex 
Denison ( Di caneaubicae etn! TEIN 
Refer to National 
& Planters’ National 
Denton* (Denton) ...............-.--- C. Owsley 
Refers to Exchange National Bank of Denton. 
Eastland* ( Drascadihndtiner cost Scott & Brelsford 
Refer to Eastland National Bank. 
ee: GIES po skk> ccnedese Gereue Dobbs & McCrory 
Simo (Kaufman)................- to Terrell, Tex 
E) Paso* (E) Paso).............. Davis, Kemp & Beall 
ae Send to Terrell, 1 


FOr CEORGE 6. McGOWN Rooms 28 & 29 Powell Bldg. 


Attorney and Mercantile Adjuster. 
trips made to any part of the Beate’ of Texas 


on uest. 
Gainesville Deseococnecensneésal Davis & Harris 
Galveston* (Galveston) sudeednecanedil 
Gatesville* (Coryell).................-.- J. E. WALKER 
Reters to and City National . 
Gonzales (Gonzales) ...............Harwood & Walsh 
Greenville* (Hunt)....... ...-..... Send to Commerce 
Hills Pi japibatasddosncanged vse F. P. Works 


* 


(Harris) 
ALLEN, WATKINS & JONES, Binz Bldg. Refer to 
South Texas National Bank of Houston. 
W. H. SCOTT. 9 9154 oe st. Refers to ex- 
County Judge E. P. Hamblen. A general law 
practice. Collections given prompt attention. 


Manvel (Brazoria).................. — _ 
McKinney" ER rae 
Meridian* (Bosque) ...... Bh pes! af ROBERTSON 
Refer to First 
* ( A antenistanedeainnme dnamemedel a & Hale 
Port Arthur (Jefferson)................-.- . M. Rutan 
Refers to Mankato and First National Banks, at 
Mankato, Minn. 


a ee a--- - Sabbeas song ot Woods 
ichmond (Fort Bend). . nesaee R. HY 
Sabine Pass (Beaumont). aes anatase aaeeine By ron Shore 
Refers to Kountze Bros., bankers, of New ¥ Yor 
City, Omaha and Denver, also Land & Improve 
a, Co. of Sabine Pass, Tex. 





San Angelo* (Tom Green)......... J Jr. 
San Antonio* (Bexar).............Clark, Ball & Guinn 
Sand “aoe ~ NAR = = 
Sherman* (Grayson ver 
Stephenville* ( ).. King & Vincent 

Refer to First National Bank of 





SRG 60 we sedcncevcenssessssieddns w. 

. (Kaufman).................. Robert L. Warren 

‘ ( Pcesescsccessegecesessll Dan 

" RSS: W. 8. Hi 

Velasco (Brasoria)...... ....-....00s Send 

Waco* (McLennan)... CUNNINGHAM & CUNNINGHAM 
Provident Bldg. tion to commercial 
law and coll ms. Practice in State and Federal 


Courts. Attorneys for The Mercantile Adjuster, 

Snow-Chaurch Co., Collector & Commercial ——, 
on ‘s Guide, AMERICAN BANK 

oe, & MEBRICAN Lawyer, Lawyer & Credit 

fer to Farmers & Merchants’ Nat'l Bank, 


Wan and Simmons Hardware Co., oe Louis, Mo. 
Weatherford* (Parker) << ...eo.0-2.0022< W R. Vivrett 
Wichita 4 (Wichita)...........J. H. Barwise, Jr. 

Wolfe City (Hunt) ................. Send to Commerce 
WR Ca ck end ccctots cccttebetnes Tom Dies 


Refers to Robert & Ried and J. B. Cruse & Ca., 
Weodville. 





UTAH. 
Brigham* (Box ae 00stbscededagmeban J. M. Coombs 
PP... cncppenscecotonenshnnel J.C. Walters 
Ogden* (Weber) ...George McCormick 
Provo* (Utah)........... -King, Burton & Kin 
Richfield (Sevier) ........22....-+-esce+e LJ. Stewart 


Commercial law and collections. 


Salt Lake* (Salt Lake) 

BOOTH, LEE & GRAY, 5th floor Arerbach Block. 
Commercial litigation especially. 

JOHN W. BURTON, Rooms | 4. <4 Ea Block. 
Refers to Utah National “Gia 
_ iN tly made on von A gy 

GooDwi & = PELT. G. F. Goodwin, ex-Att'y 
Gen'1 N. D. Collections and general practice. 
ad 4 Manufacturers’ Nat'l Bank, Racine, 

and Commercial Nat'l Bank, Salt Lake. 

SHEPARD oe pa mn S pany epee Bn ag a 
mercial and corporation law a 8 
te Commercial and Utah National Banks and 
The Freed Furniture & Carpet Co. 


VERMONT. 





St. Johnsbury* (Caledonia)............ 
White River Junction (Windsor) ... we 
Woodstock* (Windsor) Wm. Batchelder 





Rofere to Bank of Halifax ot this place. | 
vs folers to Peon W.E. 
Refers to People’s National Bank of Leesburg. 
ge th — —y 


bay; 
Magruder (York)..............-++--...++- 
Manassas* (Prince William) ........ L. A. Foxe Jr. 
Refers to the National of Manassas. 
Manchester* ( )...++++... Lawrence P. Pool 
Matbews* (Mathews) ............... 
Refers to 


ws) ohn B. Donovan 
Merchants’ Nat'l Bank of Richmond, Va. 
N fn oo i debechesed G. Bickford 
A. B. SELDNER, 230 Main st. Commercial, colleo- 

tion, law. Litigation. Refers to any 


* (Henrico) 
W. 0. SKELTON, Chamber of Commerce _ 
and commercial law. Refers 
Ci 'B’k and J. Ee 
Roanoke) 





WASHINGTON. 
Arlington (Snohomish)..................+- L. N. Jones 
Refers to any business house in Ar 
* (Whitman)................. Craven & Canfield 
Dayton* (Columbia). .........-...+.+--+«-- C. ¥. Miller 
N pice .Jeremiah Neterer 
North Yakima‘ (Yakima).......... Whitson & Parker 
Oak: - .) lahnadneteehainn 3% Fisk 
Port Townsend* (Jefferson) ............... M. B. Sacho 
Pullman (Whitman) ..... .............. W. H. Harvey 
Seattle* (King) Se dhthbndcebecvanhooes McClure & Bass 
Snohomish* ( Dsncongapeound Coleman & Hart 


meanMOUR & COOL, First Nat'l Bank Bldg. Repre- 
Whitman, Stevens and Spokane Coun- 

— ediate answers to correspondence. 
pa to Traders’ and Old National Banka. 


DANSON & “a'aUnexe, 606 to 611 Hyde Block. Com- 
mercial real estate and probate law. Collections. 


* (Pierce) 
ALLYN & CAMPBELL, 29 to 32 Gross Block (Ex- 
J —— and Saperes | eres Refer 





to London & Francisco Ban 
EASTERDAY & & EASTERDAY, Bernice Bldg. Refer 
any bank in the city. 
Walla Walla (Walla Walla)................ W. Clark 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Addison* (Webster)............ ery & song 
Buckhannon* (Upshur)...... .....-. A.M wrens 
Commercial law and coll 5 
po ef ere pe 
Refers to Exchange Bank o' 
Charleston* (Kanawha). . ‘FLOURNOY. joe's sith 
Refer to Kanawha Nat'l B’k and, B. G. 
me Jefferson)........... 
a — Harrison 0. w.% 
Fairmont* (Marion) ..............--.-.- 
— (Fayette) ..........-- 
Refer to Kanewhe Valley Bank. — “Taslesten 


Notional Bank, both of Charleston, W. Va. 
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and stenographer in ce. 
N. Refer to the Second Na 


Looials’ a warba 


Van Winl Winkle 4 Ambler. Refer to the Parkersburg 
ational ational Banks. 


Potersbane (G = 7 &F 
MEEED saccocccsseuse 

Point Pleasant* desea sepogsscugnieul J. $. SPENCER 
Refers to Merchants’ National 

Ravenswood (Jackson)................ W. C, PRICKITT 
—— nT of Ravenswood. 

Saint Marys* easan 
A e M. Cam rpbell. Rgswe © Weed County 


“Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Vinatingt (Ohio teececeees escces w.M 


we A GARVIN. Special attention given to iz- 
g corporations under the laws of West Vir- 
ain Prompt and careful attention given 
commercial litigation and collections. Chief 
counsel Garvin Mercantile Agency, Chairman 
of the Committee on Judiciary of the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature. Refers to Exchange Bank. 
8. G. Smith. 142] Chapline st. 
Williamson* (Mingo) ........ Sheppard & Goodykoontz 
Refer to Wm. % Brien, Mayor. 


WISCONSIN. 
Appleton (Outace enaebe onccesenieed — M, Syoter 
* (Outagomie) ...............- . 
PURGE  ccccccccccs seccdtode D. é. Riehter 
Baraboo* (Sauk)... ..........-«+++-+-.+-F. R. Ben 
Beloit ( Di ntieccqqunenasséegiensie . M 
Boscobel (Gramt)............ «....- illiam E. Howe 
yy J. Pipkin at Boscobel. 
Bri Cases «00000 cans nuniene A. L. Wood 
fers to Kiball ros. at Bri e. 
Falla* (Chippewa)....... enkins & Jenkins 
Columbus (Columbia) ............... PAUL D. DURANT 


Refers to First N sea Bank, mec on application. 
Danville (Dodge) . . od to Columbus 





a, (lowa).. ——— onsccencnes we & Carter 
Doy n (Columbia). Send to Columbus 
Eau Claire* (Eau Claire) .. Teall & Thomas 
Fall River (Columbia). ... “Send to Columbus 
Fr Lac* (Fond du Lac)..... Colman & Parkinson 


(Brown) 
Cady & Cady. Refer to the Citizens’ National Bank. 
John C. & A. C. Neville. Refer to Green Bay 


Pty = 
anesville* (Roc 
FETHERS vat i ". % tw (M. G.), FIFIELD (C. L.) & 
Attorneys or First ational 


Kenosha? aa saned WALTER — MARSHAL A nee 
Kewaunee“ (Kewaunee) oe 








La Cresse* ( a oo Wosdwara 
Lancaster (Grant) shnell, Watkins & Moses 
(A. R. Bushnell, R. A. Watkins, H. L. Moses.) 
Lowell (Dodge). .............-.-0+« Bend to Columbus 
Madison* (Dane)................-««.-.- Herman Pfund 
Marinette* ( -Quinlan & Daily 


Marinette) . 
Refer to First National and ‘Stephenson National 
ce of Marinette. 


AUKEE* (Milwaukee) 
CHARLES H. HAMILTON, Office City Hall. Com- 
and corporation law. fers to First 
National Bank and Second Ward Savings Bank, 
jrd en of Supreme or local courts 
JOHN. 4 “BU z. 305 East Water st. Mercantile 
tie car) and commercial law, specialties. 
card.) 












WYOMING. 

artery, SS SS. wagdnh ésaececenes Wis Mee 

& Pidaghdb<dmibecstanue --C. H. Parmele 
Cheyenne’ a. in W. Mann 
Douglas* (Converse) ............... Charles F. Maurer 
Evanston* (Uinta)..................... J. . Ryckman 
Lander* ( BD <cccatekssecccessccece- de Es MO 
Laramie* (Albany 
Newecastle* (W 
Rawlins” ( 

( 
Sundance (Crook) ...................- Metvin Nichols 
CANADA. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Fredericton (York) ..............----- Wesley Vanwart 
Moncton (Westmoreland) -Harvey Atkinson 
St. John* (St. John)...............----- A. 
St. en (Charlotte).. _W. O. H. Grimmer 

fers to the Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Woodstock* (Carleton)........ "Fisher & A. B. Connell 


Refer to Bank of Nova Scotia and People’s Bank 
of Halifax. 


NEW FOUNDLAND. 
St. Johns (St. Johns)...............-.- Kent & Howley 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
Cumberland). . «+ses00- H. 

* (Annapolis)........Wm. M. DeBlots 
=, — & "emma Attorneys for Bank 


HALIFAX* (Halifax) 
waniis, “HENRY &CAHAN. (Richard C. Weldon, 
CL., D., Q.C., Counsel; Robt. E. Harris, 
A. Henry, L L.B.; Charles 
>  Gaban, L.L.B.) Solicitors of Merchants 
and Union Banks of Halifax. Collections; 
commercial, marie and admiralty practice ; 
notaries. 
——— Caates 
hesley. Refers to Halifax Banking Co. of 
which I am local solicitor. 
Charles W. Lane. Refers to Lunenburg Agency 
of the Merchants’ Bank of Halifax. 
New Glasgow (Picton)....Fraser, Jennison & Graham 
Refer to Bank of Nova Scotia. 


Amhberst* (Cum 


Parrsboro (Cumberland) ....... ...... ....- Cc. S. Muir 
Springhill (Cumberland)... ... Send to Amherst, N. _! 
Stellarton (Picton)..............Send to New Gl 

Sydney* (Cape Breton)........-... A. 3. G. MacEC' EN 


Commercial law and cial corres; 
specialty. Refers to Merchants’ Bank of Halifax. 





Trare” ( (Colchester)... ........... Longworth & La: 
Westville (Picton) ............. Send to New G 
Yarmouth* (Yarmouth)......Sandford H. Pelton, Q.C. 


Boston Marine Bldg. Refers to Bank of Yarmouth 
and Exchange Bank of Yarmouth. 


ONTARIO. 


Barrie* (Sime). ....00....ccccceescceees d Ross 
—— (Hastings)........ “Wii . oPONTON 
Vice-Consul of the U. §. Refers to Merchants’ 

Bank of Canada and ay -_ County officials. 

Chatham* (Kent)............ - Wilton. * Robinson 

Galt (Waterloo) ................--+.---- Millican 
Solicitor for Imperial Bank of Ganada. 

Hamilton* Ph ert Sendacesives Chisholm & 


Londen (ide scsesesces -Francis 


Middeeex).- Senet McDonagh & Coleridge 
Ottawa (Car 


WacORAKEN, HENDERSON & McGIVERIN. Barris- 

a ete. - reme sano De- 

partment Agents. Refer to ko oeeee 
Seaforth (Hurew) .........06.cccccccsceeess 

St. Catharines* —— begeises 


TORONTO* (Yor! 
BEATTY BLACKSTOCK NESBITT, CHADWICK & 
LL. (W. H. Beatty, Thos. Gibbs Black: 


Thomas . 
Fasken, A. Monro Grier, H. Arms R. 
McKay, C. W. Beatty. Solicitors for Bank of 
Toronto, Board of eand R. G. Dun & Co. 
(Mercantile Agency), New York. 

W. B. ny A & CO. Refer to Law Society of 
Upper Commercial law and 


das ag special alt. b 

W. J. CLAR ers Bank Building. a A 
Commercial law. Refers to A. E. Plummer, 

anager Truste Corp'n of Ontario, Toronto. 
LAIDLAW. KAPPELE & KNELL, Imperial Bank 
Bidg. Solicitors for Imperial Bank of Canada. 
EDWARD — Mail Bldg, Cer. yy 6 Bay ste. 

r, soliciter, notary public, 

R. Ss. NEVILLE 18 & 20 King West. ‘Barrister, 
tor, Notary P Public, Commissioner for On: 
r= bec and Manitoba ; Solicitor for Pub- 
ommercialU nica, New York oCussegn 
Merch jation, N. Inter- 
a Coilection Association ‘Ww cater News- 
sa American Newspaper Pu +> 
Windsor” (Essex séhindn nade 20 cqqacecacers Ellis & Ellis 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
Charlottetown" (Queens).........- .Fred W. L. Moore 








Oconto* (Oconto). .........----+0+0++ Morrow & L a 
Refer to Citisens' National Bank, Green Bay, 
* (Winnebago)............. Hume & Oslierich 
118 Main st. 
ee E. 8. Baker 
PUR a acc ccpnsacenmeabtenes G. E. Schwindt 
Refers to Commercial State Bank of Medford. 
Racine* (Racine)............-..+«0-+--- John W. Owen 
Reeseville (Dodge) 2.2. Send to Columbus 
DAG kon cococcects s sabens d to Columbus 
’ Point* (Portage). .............-- . Wavranek 
Sun Prairie (Dane) ...... .........-- Send to Columbus 
ane Wengen) ececnccccescesons See West Su: 
Vv UND <covddeceqconcnci Graves & Mahony 
P ofer to the Bank of beanane 
Waterloo ( @).. + . Send to Columbus 
Watertown (J n) William H. Woodard 
Refers to the Bank of Watertown. 
ee, (Wau Vicsscshensddeainl z ed 
ausau* Jecccaccesce Ryan, Hurley ones 
pesost eqnate Winsor 


wrence Hall, 
. CASGRAIN RYAN & MITCHELL. Canad 
Life Bldg. ot D. Mee. .C., Th. Chase- 


Cae 68 Vi 

= , Perey - Ryan, Victor 
Quebec* (Quebec ey — Pa 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 

Nanaimo 
— 


Vancouver L. H. Hallett 
Vieuwe (View bs ogee ‘Drake. Jackson & Helmcken 





MEXICO. 
MEXICO | 


of) 
AUSTIN, ARROSO & CORNEIJO, P. Box 940, 
Attorneys and Notaries. Int law. Collections’ 
Refer to American Surety Bank, Banco Na- 
cional and U. 8. Consul. 


ENGLAND. 


LONDON (Middlesex) 
Jno. Burke Hendry, 7 New Square, Lincolns Inn 
& Mores Passage mae Cone Law Courts) Carey st. 


JAPAN. 
YOKOHAMA 


GEORGE H. SCIDMORE, Counsellor at Law. Gen- 
eral practice. Patents and trade marks. 


anadian | 
ollections. “& 


ATTORNEYS desiring to establish 
a connection bringing Canadian Collections 
and general business would do well to place 
their name iu the Legal Directory of Canada 
Law Journal (Established 1855) the organ of 
the Law Society, issued semi-monthly. The 
Journal reaches every lawyer in Canada, 
with very few exceptions. 








For terms and sample cepy write 


: | CANADA LAW JOURNAL COMPANY, 


2 Toronto Street, Torente, Canada. 


Vol. 2, 
Century 
Digest, f Ready 


Covering titles from 


** Affidavits” to 
“Appeal and Error.” 











West Publishing Co., 
St. Paul, [inn. 








Summerside* (Prince).........-+--+«+--+- John H. Bell 









I i srry 


r 
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_ RELIABLE ATTORNEYS. 


CALIFORNIA. 








EMMONS & EMMONS, 
Attorneys at Law, 


Les Angeles, San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland, Oregon. 





Foreign Business a Specialty. 








COLORABO, 


CHAS. A. MacMILLAN, 


Aitorney & Counselor, 


815-17 Ernest & Cranmer Bldg. 

Collections mmercial Law a Specialty. Personal 
attention given ny Bem iy and adjustments Zaywhere in 
Colorado. 

REF ERENCES : 


First National Bank, Denver, Colo.; Fidelit ng Reposit 
Co., Belen Lite ta Investors’ Securt 7S 
Mass. Insurance Co., Hartford, Co! 


Depositions Taken. Notary Public. 





DENVER, 
COLO. 











ILLINOIS. 


JOSIAH CRATTY, 


Attorney at Law, 

Floor 13 Security Bidg, CHICAGO, 
Cor. Madison Street and Fifth Avenue. 
Cerperation and Commercial Law and Cel- 
lections a Specialty. 

Depositions taken before ALICE MANNING, 
Notary Public, Room 18(8 Security Bldg, 188 Madison st. 








NY EVERY 


wanes COLLECTIONS WHERE 
vet THE CREDITORS’ AGENCY vex 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Depositions, Settlements, General Practice—all courts. 
Sutirenees in wd city; 3 client banks ia United States and 
Canada. . Coonran, Counsel. T, Cc, ESTEE, 
Supt., 97 Clark St, Gaaee 








NEW YORK. 





POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 
206 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


_ Practice in State and Federal Courts. 








W. #2. BEEGHLY, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
16 and 17 Davis Block, DAYTON, OHIO. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LITIGATION. 


References :—Third and Winters National Banks. 














SOUTH CAROLINA. 


M ORDECAI & GADSDEN, 
Attorneys at Law, 

(T. Moultrie Mordecai. Philip H. Gadsden.) 
43-47 Broad Street, Charleston, 8. ©, 
PRACTICE IN THE STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS. 

al attention given to Cotigstions, Real 


mop Cerperation, Commerci 
ce Law. 








"ae in South Casclins for i Telegraph Cable 
Qompany ; Plant System of ae: Low City 
Railway; The American can Bonding 
Md.; State Sa Tide Water oll Com 
Georgia ; Mutual Life oR, Com of New York; 
United Casualty Co.; Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Refer to President or Cashier in Sem 
National rene peak of } of aon ee Shseenss nwa 
of nur & By; 

Miller "Lie my many” 0 ea oun Uslleet- 
fon , 4. =, the Untted States. 








WASHINGTON. 


{RMOUR & COOL, 


Attorneys at Law, 
First National Bank Building, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Representing Whitman, Stevens and Spokane Counties. 
Immediate answers to correspondence. 














Reference: Traders and Old Nationai Banks of Spokane. 
MINNESOTA. WISCONSIN. 
M. H. McMAHON, JOHN F. BURKE, 
Attorney at Law, Attorney and Counselor, 
#1 x Building, DULUTH, MINN. 395 East Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Member of the Attorneys’ National Clearing House. 


General Practice in all Courts—State and 
Federal. Collections and Com- 
mercial Law a Specialty. 

We papeatee and careful nal attention to all 

yyy Duluth or Northern Minnesota. 
weg, (AR anade on day of payment. 


Large Experience in Collections, Assignments, 
ruptcy and Kstates. 


Refer to any Bank or Business House Duluth. 
Depositions Taken. Notaries in Office. 


Bank- 








MISSISSIPPI. 

CHAS. SCOITT & £. H. WOODS, 
Attorneys at Law, 

ROSEDALE, Bolivar Co. 





MISSISSIPPI. 


Refer to Bank of Rosedale, of which said Chas. Scott 
is president; Memphis National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 
Hanover National Bank, New York City, Supreme 
Court Judges of Mississippi, 








NEW YORK. 


CARIER, HUGHES & DWIGHT, 
Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 


WaLTEE © Canvas. Suite 150-160, 








Epwaxp F. ay 96 Broadway 
ARraurR C. Rounps. and 

RSHALL B. CLARKE. 6 Wall Street, 
Groner W. ScHURMAN. NEW YORK. 


Counsel for Western National Bank; of Counsel for the 
Chemical ‘National Bank. 





Mercantile collections and commercial law a specialty. 


References: First National Bank and Shadbolt & pore 
Iron sae , unsolicited. Attorney for Wm. Frankfurth H 





J. HERBERT SHEDD, A. 1M, C. £ 
Engineering Expert, 


Upon all Hydraulic lie questions, ine including flow and 
volume of Under; ater, Sowernen,, Water 
Works, Land Drakeagn the development and a. 
tion of Water Power, Municipal Problem En. 
Brevi r of the noted Providence Water >. 3 and 
vidence Sewerage. Court cases thoroughly Pre- 


P. O. Address, Pra Previdence, R. |. 


THE BOOKCASE THAT GROWS. 


AS YOUR LIBRARY CROWS. 
The Sunnyside Extension Bookcase is made 
in sections easily taken apart and put to- 
gether, or enlarged at any time for a small 
expense to any capacity. The neates 
cheapest and most convenient system o 
shelving for any sized library. 

Write for descriptive circular and price. Address 
SUNNYSIDE BUQKCASE CO., Gisacd, Pa. 











PATENTS. 


Inventions, Designs and Trade-Marks THOROUGHLY 
protected in all countries. ———— and Opinions 
re Novelty, Validity and Scope of Patents. REL LE 
Service at Moderate Rates. 


Thirty-three (33) years’ practice. 
ASSOCIATE BUSINESS SOLICITED, 
CHAS. J. GOOCH, Counselor in Patent Cases, 
615 F Street,N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








NOT What You Pay "TOR EAs i 


but What You Get 
for What You Pay. 











$1.50 

The aes = Desks at reason- Cash with orde: 
ze 11x12\x3 

THE. U. %. ‘Desk & FILE Co., uplaniiee 


per dozen 





FOUNDED 1887. 


cw Rarvard 
Law Review 


A MONTHLY MACAZINE. 
Devoted to the Science and Principles of 
Law and Generally Recognized by 
Lawyers as one of the Leading 
Legal Periodicals of the English 
Speaking World. 

Each number contains three or more 
leading articles, several pages of notes 
on timely points of legal interest and 
a digest of current decisions of the 
courts of this country and England 
with comments thereon. 

The publishers will be pleased to 
send a sample copy to any awyer de- 
siring to examine the Review with a 
view to subscribing. 


Subscription Price, $2.50 per Year. 
Published from October te May, inclus- 
ive by the 


Harvard Law Review Publishing 2o., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 














| ..FIVE.. 
»» WHAT 
| DOLLARS 


THE ALBANY LAW JOURNAL 


FOR ONE YEAR (Subscription price $5.00), 


And any one of the following books, which are among 
the leadin Bay 9 of the well-known firm of 
Bangs & ., Albany, N 


Burnhani’s ‘Lcnias in Law and Curious in Court $5 50 
Donovan’s Modern Jury Tri 
Kerr on Injunctions. 
Lindley on Pai tnerships. 
Reeve’s Domestic Relations... sap ccquucecede \ghdes 
Crocker on SETI. .0...000.6 sovs+-sevsersssegesersensenserseners 
Moak’s Underhill on Torts. 
Well’s Railroad Corporations 

Smith on Law of Master and Servant. . cobesesene 
Curiosities of Law and Lawyers............. fee 
May on Fraudulent Conveyances......... 
Shirley Leading Cases Common Law 
Shirley Leading Cases hisonesinend hesasiten 
Porter on Insurance.. eoee oecen 


| WILL BUY 





























$22 
eesesssssssse 








THE ALBANY LAW JOURNAL, which, on the Ist 
of January, 1#98, entered upon the TWENTY-NINTH 
consecutive year of publication, holds a deservedly high 
Seong in the estimation of the profession. For more 
han a quarter of a century it has stood among the . 
most periodicals of its class in the world. It will 
better and brighter than ever in 1598, under the ho} 
new and progressive management. All the old ures 
which have contributed so much to the Journal’s po! 
larity in the past,will be retained, and new ones aided 


No progressive “up-to-date lawyer can afford to 
without it. 

Send in y rs  aeeeanens now, and get the benefit o. 
this liberal offe’ 

Sample oupten. sent on application, without charge. 


THE ALBANY LAW JOURNAL C0., 


ALBANY, N. Y. 





